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Labor Month in Review 


The January Review 


The legal matrix of the labor market is a 
key to understanding industrial relations, 
collective bargaining, and labor force 
trends. As usual, our summaries of State 
labor law changes in legislation are 
presented in three sections: general 
employment law, unemployment insur- 
ance legislation, and legislative develop- 
ments in workers’ compensation. 

Richard R. Nelson again summarizes 
legislative enactments in State employ- 
ment law. As has been the case in most 
years, States’ minimum wages received 
widespread attention. Most minimum 
wage legislation involved specific 
increases in the statutory rate, but as is so 
often is the case, the exceptions are 
interesting. One State prohibited its 
jurisdictions from establishing a minimum 
wage that exceeds the Federal standard, 
while another was the first to legislate 
an indexed minimum wage. (One State’s 
rate had earlier been indexed by means 
of a ballot initiative.) 

Glenn Whittington outlines develop- 
ments in workers’ compensation law, 
including provisions in New Jersey and 
New York to expand coverage of 
workers involved in the terrorist attacks 
of September 11, 2001. 

Loryn Lancaster and Anne Vogel 
review unemployment insurance legis- 
lation. While there were many changes at 
the State level, perhaps the most 
important legislative actions were those 
by the Federal Government in establishing 
a program to provide additional weeks of 
benefits to unemployed workers. 


One in four volunteer 


About 59 million people did volunteer 
work at some point from September 2001 
to September 2002. Slightly more than 1 in 
4 persons age 16 and older volunteered. 
The incidence of volunteering was higher 
among women (31.1 percent) than among 
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men (23.8 percent). This relationship held 
across age groups, education levels, and 
other major characteristics. 

College graduates had the highest 
volunteer rate among educational 
attainment groups. Among persons 25 
years of age and older, 43.6 percent of 
college graduates volunteered during 
the year. This was double the volunteer 
rate of high school graduates with no 
college experience and more than four 
times the rate of high school dropouts. 

Volunteers spent a median of 52 
hours doing volunteer activities, with 
most volunteers providing services 
through or for one or two organizations. 
The main organization—the group for 
which the volunteer worked the most 
hours during the year—for the majority 
of volunteers was either religious (33.9 
percent) or educational or youth- 
service related (27.2 percent). Another 
12.1 percent of volunteers performed 
activities mainly for social or community 
service organizations, and 8.6 percent 
volunteered the most hours for 
hospitals or other health organizations. 


High and low paying jobs 
in 2001 


The highest paying major groups of 
occupations in 2001 were the manage- 
ment occupations group and the legal 
occupations group. Wage and salary 
workers in management occupations had 
amean hourly wage of $34.04, while those 
in legal occupations had an average wage 
of $33.19. The next highest paid groups 
were computer and mathematical ($29.02), 
architecture and engineering ($27.08), and 
business and financial operations 
($24.32). 


The occupational groups with the 
lowest average wages in 2001 were the 
food preparation and serving related 
occupations, farming, fishing, and 
forestry occupations, building and 
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grounds cleaning and maintenance 
occupations, and personal care and 
service occupations. Three of these four 
groups had average wages of less than 
$10.00 per hour. Food preparation and 
serving jobs averaged $8.04 per hour. 
Farming, fishing, and forestry workers 
earned $9.44 per hour and those in 
building and grounds cleaning and 
maintenance averaged $9.80. Personal 
care and service jobs paid $10.10 per hour. 
In each of these four groups except for 
building and grounds cleaning and 
maintenance, more than half of all workers 
earned less than $8.50 per hour. 


Work experience in 2001 


Overall, 152.3 million persons worked or 
looked for work at some time in 2001. Of 
these, a total of 150.3 million persons 
worked at some point during the year, 
somewhat fewer than in 2000. The 
proportion of the working age population 
that was employed at some point during 
the year was 69.3 percent, down from 70.4 
percent in 2000. Among men, 76.1 percent 
worked at some point during 2001, down 
from 77.2 percent. Among women, the 
share experiencing employment fell to 63 
percent in 2001 from 64 percent. 

Of those who participated in the labor 
force in 2001, 15.8 million experienced 
some unemployment during the year, 2.8 
million more than the year before. The 
“work-experience unemployment rate” 
in 2001 was 10.4 percent, 1.8 percentage 
points higher than in 2000. Among those 
who experienced unemployment in 2001, 
the median number of weeks unemploy- 
ed was 13.7, up from 12.4 weeks the year 
before. About 2 million of those who 
had looked for a job in 2001 did not work 
at all during the year. Of the 13.8 million 
persons who worked during the year 
and also experienced unemployment, 
about one in four had two or more spells 
of joblessness. C] 


State Labor Laws, 2002 


State labor legislation 
enacted in 2002 


Mininum wage rate increases, limits on overtime 


for nurses, paid family and medical 


leave, workplace security, and military re-employment rights 
were among major legislation enacted during the year 


Richard R. Nelson 


tates enacted important labor legislation in 2002 

covering a variety of employment standards. Minimum 

wage rates were increased in a number of States, a first- 
in-the-Nation law provided for paid family and medical leave, 
changes were made in several child labor laws including a 
revised prohibition on door-to-door sales, and several States 
enacted legislation to protect the jobs of reserve or guard 
members returning from active duty. 

Trends continued with additional States placing limits on 
mandatory overtime for nurses, banning employment 
discrimination on the basis of genetic testing, providing 
immunity from liability for furnishing information on job 
performance, providing job protection for crime victims and 
victims of sexual assault, and addressing issues of workplace 
violence and security. 

Six State legislatures did not meet in regular session in 
2002, and some met only for budget purposes.’ 

This article summarizes significant State labor legislation 
enacted in 2002. It does not, however, cover legislation on 
occupational safety and health, employment and training, 
labor relations, employee background clearance, economic 
development, and local living wage ordinances. Articles 
reporting on changes in unemployment insurance and 
workers’ compensation laws appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Wages. Minimum wage rates increased as the result of new 
legislation in Alaska and Connecticut and as the result of a 


Richard R. Nelson is a State standards advisor in the Division of 
External Affairs, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
E-mail:_rrn@fenix2.dol-esa.gov 


successful ballot measure in Oregon. Rates also increased in 
California, Connecticut, Hawaii, and Maine as the result of 
previous laws, and in Washington as the result of a prior ballot 
measure. Alaska became the first State to provide for an indexed 
minimum wage rate through legislation (the Washington rate is 
indexed as the result of a 1998 ballot measure). The Oregon 
initiative also provides for an indexed rate. 

As of January 1, 2003, minimum wage rates were higher 
than the Federal standard in Alaska, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Washington. Of the 43 States with minimum wage laws, only 
3 have rates lower than the Federal rate of $5.15 per hour.” 

A law prohibiting political subdivisions from establishing 
a minimum wage that exceeds the Federal minimum wage was 
enacted in South Carolina. 

Hawaii increased the amount of guaranteed monthly 
compensation required to exempt an individual from minimum 
wage, overtime, and recordkeeping requirements, and New 
York amended its minimum wage and payment of wages laws 
to cover limited liability companies. 

Prevailing wage laws pertaining to public works 
construction projects currently exist in 32 States and the 
Federal Government. Several measures were enacted in 2002 
with some strengthening and with others weakening existing 
legislation. Laws enacted in New Jersey and West Virginia, 
and ballot measures approved in California, expanded 
coverage to include additional authorities or agencies. A 
separate measure amended the California law to provide a 
new exemption. The dollar threshold amount for coverage 
was increased administratively in Wisconsin. 
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A law was enacted in Guam providing for prevailing wages 
and benefits under service and other contracts let by the 
Territory. 

Other significant actions include issuance of an executive 
order in New Jersey authorizing project labor agreements, 
provision in Connecticut for prevailing wage rates to be 
adjusted annually, provision in Maryland for contractors and 
subcontractors to be jointly and severally liable for payment 
violations, and the adoption of more comprehensive 
regulations in Montana. 

Amendments were also made concerning debarment 
provisions in New York, frequency of surveys in Washington, 
contractor compliance requirements in Hawaii, and hearing 
and recordkeeping requirements in I]linois. 

Anew equal pay law was adopted in Vermont, and Wyoming 
authorized a study of the disparity of wages and benefits. 

Other important wage legislation included a Kentucky law 
that allows compensatory time in lieu of paid overtime for 
county employees; new overtime payment exceptions in 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Maine; new or increased penalties for 
violation in New York, Oklahoma, and the Virgin Islands; a 
revision in enforcement authority in Rhode Island; and a 
requirement in California for a minimum level of wages for 
employees to be included in personal services contracts 
entered into by State agencies. 


Overtime limits. A recent trend is continuing with Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, and Washington placing limits on 
mandatory overtime for nurses. These laws join similar 
measures enacted in Maine and Oregon in 2001. 


Family issues. \n a ground-breaking legislative 
development, California became the first State to provide for 
paid family and medical leave. Bills of this kind have been 
introduced in a number of States over the last 3 years, 
including some in 2002, but the California measure is the first 
to be enacted. Maine and New Mexico enacted legislation 
calling for studies of the benefits and costs of providing paid 
family and medical leave. 

In other developments, Guam enacted a paternity leave 
provision and employers in Puerto Rico are to give priority in 
processing flexible work schedule requests to women with 
minor children and to single parents with custody of their 
children. Significant amendments were made expanding 
coverage of the Washington law requiring employers to allow 
use of sick leave in the event of family members’ serious 
health conditions. Separate measures enacted in Maine add 
organ donation to the reasons allowed for family leave, and 
provide leave to attend to medical treatment for a victim of 
violence who is an employee’s child, parent, or spouse. 


Child labor. Child labor continued as a major subject of 
legislative concern, with bills introduced in more than one- 
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half of the States. Several important changes were made in 
the West Virginia law, including conforming the hours, 
nightwork, and prohibited hazardous occupations orders to 
Federal law and increasing penalties for violations. Missouri 
now prohibits door-to-door sales by minors under age 16. 
Such sales also will be prohibited in Pennsylvania unless 
certain conditions are met. An Ohio law revises certificate 
requirements and requires the electronic filing of age and 
schooling certificates. Kentucky adopted new regulations 
changing permitted hours of employment and requiring that 
hours restrictions apply to school dropouts under age 18. 

Laws easing restrictions were enacted in Illinois permitting 
12- and 13-year-olds to be employed to officiate certain youth 
sports activities, in Massachusetts permitting the operation 
of golf carts on golf courses, and in Alaska where employers 
may now get advance approval for hiring minors in lieu of 
individual advance written authorization. 


Agriculture. A comprehensive farm labor contractor 
registration act was passed in Idaho. Several revisions were 
made in the Nebraska law including changes pertaining to 
exemptions and application and renewal fees and addition of 
a requirement that a bilingual employee be available under 
certain circumstances. Florida placed new restrictions on 
deductions from wages for any tools, equipment, 
transportation, or recruiting fees that are for the benefit of 
the employer. 


Apparel industry. The apparel industry continues to be an 
area of interest and concern. The governor in New Jersey 
issued an executive order specifying that public bodies 
purchasing apparel are to require that all production be 
performed in the United States and that all labor laws are 
complied with. A New York State Apparel Workers Fair Labor 
Conditions and Procurement Act also requires that labor 
standards and working conditions be considered by State 
agencies, universities, and community colleges when 
purchasing apparel. New York also enacted requirements for 
the posting, at the worksite, of wage payment requirements 
and labor department contact information. 


Equal employment opportunity. _ Hawaii, Utah, and Virginia 
joined the more than one-half of the States who have 
previously enacted legislation banning employment 
discrimination against individuals based on genetic 
characteristics, genetic information, or test results. The 
existing law in Rhode Island was amended. 

Among other measures that were enacted banning various 
forms of employment discrimination, changes were made in 
Arizona’s civil right’s laws adding various protections 
provided by Federal law and adding mental impairment to the 
definition of disability, New York made amendments to its law 
protecting the right of employees to practice their religion, 


and New Jersey and New York made it unlawful for an 
employer to discriminate against an employee for wearing 
the American flag or displaying it at his or her work station. 


Worker privacy. Laws were enacted providing for the 
confidentiality of employee information for reproductive health 
care services providers in California, for dependents of State 
employees in Minnesota, and for at-risk government employees 
in Utah. Washington made it unlawful to sell, publish or 
otherwise release the home address or other private information 
of any law enforcement-related employee or volunteer. 

Measures authorizing the disclosure of information about a 
current or former employee to a prospective employer were 
enacted in Minnesota, and California now allows current or 
former employers to answer whether or not they would rehire 
someone. 

Connecticut made it unlawful for an employer to require 
an employee or applicant to disclose the existence of any 
arrest, criminal charge, or conviction, the records of which 
have been erased. Licensed health care facilities in 
Mississippi were protected from liability for requiring felony 
conviction information from employees and applicants. 


Workplace violence and security. In an emerging area 
addressing issues of workplace violence and security, Florida 
counties and municipalities were authorized to require the 
screening of employees or applicants in positions critical to 
security or public safety. California extended time limits for filing 
a complaint under the law providing that State residents have 
the right to be free from any violence committed because of 
factors including race, color, or religion. Guam and New Jersey 
established task forces to study workplace violence and, in 
Virginia, an employee who reports threatening conduct by a co- 
worker will be immune from all civil liability that might otherwise 
be incurred because of making such a report. 


Employee leasing. The term “professional employer 
organization” has replaced “employee leasing firm” in some 
recent legislation. New comprehensive professional employer 
registration acts were enacted in New York and Oklahoma. 
Several amendments were made to the Utah law including 
removing references to “employee leasing company” and 
“leased employee.” Tennessee amended its law to specify 
that a client will be jointly liable with a staff leasing company 
for State unemployment insurance premiums. 


Private employment agencies. A law was enacted in 
Massachusetts to limit the amount of fees that staffing 
agencies may charge employees for transportation. Among 
amendments to other laws, coverage of the Illinois day labor 
services act was expanded to include temporary labor 
services, and several changes were made in the Hawaii law 


regulating commercial employment agencies and in the 
Minnesota law regulating supplemental nursing services 
agencies. 


Plant closing/displaced workers. California employers of 
75 or more employees must now give 60 days written notice 
of a mass layoff, relocation, or termination involving 50 or 
more persons. Another California measure provides that the 
jobs of laid-off workers are not to be filled with welfare-to- 
work program participants. The department of labor in Maine 
is to adopt rules to implement the law governing the 
severance pay paid by employers who close or relocate. 


Whistleblowers. Among whistleblower protection 
measures enacted, a comprehensive Health Care Worker 
Whistleblower Protection Act was adopted in Maryland, and 
a section relating to the prohibition of retaliatory personnel 
actions against health care employees was added to the New 
York labor law. 


Military re-employment rights. Following the events of 
September 11, 2001, several States enacted legislation related 
to reinstatement rights of reserve or guard members returning 
from active duty. Many of these measures amended laws to 
provide State guard members with the same rights as 
provided to those called for Federal duty. 


State labor departments. In California, a Labor and 
Workforce Development Agency was created consisting of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, the Employment 
Development Department, the Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board, and the Workforce Investment Board. A Department 
of Workforce Services was created in Wyoming to be 
responsible for programs including displaced worker 
education and training, public employment offices, and 
veteran’s employment services. The Florida Department of 
Labor and Employment Security was eliminated and its 
responsibilities and functions transferred to other agencies. 


Other laws. Among other laws enacted, job protection 
for election officers on election day was provided for in 
Delaware and a similar law was amended in Alabama. Job 
protection was also provided in Connecticut for crime 
victims who attend court proceedings, in California for 
victims of sexual assault, and in Kentucky for rescue squad 
members, peace officers, and emergency medical 
technicians. Puerto Rico established a sports leave- 
without-pay policy for athletes in training and for trainers. 

Utah will provide paid leave for State employees who 
are organ or bone marrow donors, and Vermont established 
a disaster relief workers fund to provide wage 
reimbursement. 

New laws in California provide that local labor standards 
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be enforced on projects receiving assistance from a State 
agency, that employees may disclose information regarding their 
working conditions, and that labor laws are to be enforced without 
regard to an individual’s immigration status. West Virginia made 


Alabama 


Plant closing. A resolution was adopted 
in response to the LTV Steel Corp. filing for 
bankruptcy. The resolution urges LTV 
Corp. officials to honor all contractual 
obligations including, but not limited to, 
continued health insurance coverage to its 
employees and former employees. Other 
laws. The State enacted a law extending 
active duty military rights and protections 
to members of the State National Guard 
called or ordered by the Governor to State 
active duty for 30 or more consecutive days 
for emergencies, or called or ordered by the 
Governor to federally funded duty for 
homeland security. The law states that the 
provisions of the Federal Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act and the Federal 
Uniformed Services Employment and 
Reemployment Rights Act apply when 
members of the State Guard are called up in 
the above circumstances. Additionally, when 
any public employee is called to active 
service during the war on terrorism, which 
commenced in September 2001, the 
employee shall receive from his or her 
employing department or agency 
compensation equal to the difference 
between the lower active duty pay and the 
higher public salary which they would have 
received if not called to active service. While 
on active service, employees may continue 
their individual or dependent health 
insurance coverage under the health 
insurance plan of the public employer and 
are considered active and contributing 
members of their retirement system. 

The law concerning time off for election 
officials on election day was amended. 
Employees shall be excused without 
penalty or loss of time for election day only 
in order to perform the duties of their 
appointed position. The law now will 
apply to employers with more than 25 
employees rather than to those with more 
than 50 as before, and it was specified that 
the law does not require an employer to 
compensate an employee while he or she is 
performing election-day duties. 

The law requiring reimbursement of 
training costs by the new employer 
whenever a municipal court clerk, municipal 
court magistrate, ambulance service 
operator, ambulance driver or attendant, 
emergency medical technician, water or 
wastewater operator, law enforcement 
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officer, certified corrections officer, or 
firefighter is employed by another public 
entity within 24 months of the completion 
of training, was amended to specify that 
costs, in addition to salary, include 
transportation costs paid for travel to and 
from the training facility, room, board, 
tuition, overtime paid to other employees 
who fill in for the trainee during his or her 
absence, and any other related training 
expenses. 


Alaska 


Wages. New legislation increased the 
State minimum wage rate from $5.65 to 
$7.15 per hour on Jan. 1, 2003, and 
provided for thereafter adjusting the 
minimum wage annually for inflation 
effective January 1 of each year. The 
minimum wage, to be determined by the 
Department of Labor, by regulation, by 
September 30 of each calendar year, will be 
either the most recent wage adjusted for 
100 percent of the rate of inflation based 
on the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index for all Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) for Anchorage, Alaska, 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, or $1 more than the Federal 
minimum wage, whichever is greater. The 
department will round the adjusted 
minimum wage up to the nearest one cent. 


Child labor. The section of the child labor 
law requiring minors under age 17 to have 
written authorization from the labor 
commissioner as a condition of em- 
ployment was amended to allow employers 
of minors to obtain broad approval of a 
group of duties or jobs to be performed by 
minors. Possession of this advance ap- 
proval from the commissioner for a specific 
job consisting of listed duties permits 
employers to hire and employ minors, of at 
least age 14 without having the prior 
individual approval as long as the employer 
does not change any of the duties of the 
pre-approved jobs. Additionally, the 
employer must have written consent from 
the parent or guardian of the minor 
permitting the employment in the job 
specified in the consent. The written 
consent is to be on a form provided by the 
department and is valid for the calendar year 
in which it is issued, except that a consent 
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it unlawful to employ an alien who is not authorized to work by 
immigration laws or the U.S. Attorney General. 

The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor 
legislation enacted in 2002. 


executed in December may be valid for the 
next calendar year as well. Employers must 
notify the department within 7 calendar 
days after a minor has been employed. 


Arizona 


Equal employment opportunity. Technical 
and substantive changes were made in the 
State’s civil right’s laws adding various 
protections provided by Federal law. 
Mental impairment was added to the 
definition of disability making it unlawful 
for employers to fail or refuse to hire or 
discharge individuals on this basis if the 
employer can act without undue hardship 
on the conduct of the business. Employers 
may not discriminate against persons with 
disabilities who, with or without reasonable 
accommodation are capable of performing 
essential job functions. Employers may 
determine what functions are considered 
essential as long as a written description is 
completed prior to advertising or inter- 
viewing for a position including ap- 
prenticeship or training programs. Employ- 
ers may not participate in contracts that 
subject persons to discrimination, use 
standards that cause discrimination, exclude 
persons from jobs or benefits, use quali- 
fications that discriminate (unless they are 
based upon business necessity, for ex- 
ample, the health or safety of other em- 
ployees is at risk) or use tests (medical and 
nonmedical) in a biased manner because of 
a person’s disability. 


California 


Wages. As the result of previous action 
by the State Industrial Welfare Commission, 
the State minimum wage rate increased from 
$6.25 per hour to $6.75 per hour on 
January 1, 2002. 

The State prevailing wage law was 
amended so that several provisions of the law 
that were scheduled to be repealed on 
January 1, 2003, will now be retained as a 
result of deletion of the repeal im- 
plementation wording. 

Voters in the November general election 
approved both The Kindergarten-Un- 
iversity Public Education Facilities Bond 
Act of 2002 (Proposition 47), and The 
Water Security, Clean Drinking Water, 
Coastal and Beach Protection Act of 2002 


(Proposition 50). As part of these measures, 
the body awarding any contract for a public 
works project funded under either act is to 
adopt and enforce a labor compliance 
program that includes payment of the 
prevailing wage rate. 

The prevailing wage law was amended 
to exempt from coverage the construction, 
expansion, or rehabilitation of privately 
owned residential projects that are self-help 
housing projects, operated on a not-for- 
profit basis as housing for homeless 
persons, or that provide for housing assist- 
ance. This provision and amendments made 
by prior law do not preempt local ordin- 
ances requiring the payment of prevailing 
wages on housing projects. 

A resolution was adopted urging that 
Apr. 16, 2002, be proclaimed “Equal Pay 
Day” in California, recognizing the full 
value of women’s skills and significant 
contributions to the labor force. 

The Labor and Workforce Development 
Agency is to contract with a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan independent research 
organization, with a proven record of 
conducting objective research on labor and 
employment issues in the State, to study the 
most effective and efficient means of enforcing 
wage and hour laws. The study also will 
identify available Federal and State resources 
that may be used to enforce wage and hour 
laws. The study is to be completed and 
submitted to the legislature by Dec. 31, 2003. 

Personal services contracts entered into 
by a State agency for persons providing 
janitorial and housekeeping services, 
custodians, food service workers, laundry 
workers, window cleaners, and security 
guard services must include provisions for 
employee wages and benefits that are 
valued at no less than 85 percent of the 
State employer cost of wages and benefits 
provided to State employees for performing 
similar duties. 


Family issues. The State Unemployment 
Insurance Law was amended to provide for 
paid family and medical Leave. Employees 
now may take off up to 6 weeks of paid 
family leave over a 12-month period to care 
for a newborn, a newly adopted child, or a 
seriously ill family member or domestic 
partner. Employees will be eligible to 
receive 55 percent of their wages during 
their absence, up to a maximum payment 
of $728 per week in 2004. The benefits will 
rise to a maximum of $840 per week in 2005 
and will be indexed to the State average 
weekly wage thereafter. Workers will be 
permitted to start taking time off beginning 
July 1, 2004. Benefits provided by the law 
will be funded entirely by employee payroll 


deductions, averaging about $27 per year 
and ranging up to $70 per year for those 
earning more than $72,000 annually. These 
employee deductions will begin on Jan. 1, 
2004. Unlike the State Family Rights Act, 
all employers are covered by this legislation, 
regardless of number of employees. 
However, employers with fewer than 50 
employees are not required to hold a job for 
an employee who goes on paid family leave. 
Employees may be required to use up to 2 
weeks of accrued leave prior to the receipt 
of paid family leave. 

An employer who maintains an absence 
control policy that counts sick leave used 
to attend to an illness of a child, parent, 
spouse, or domestic partner as a basis for 
discipline, demotion, discharge, or 
suspension will be considered to be in 
violation of the law prohibiting employer 
retaliation against an employee who uses 
sick leave for these purposes. 


Agriculture. A resolution was adopted 
directing that a privately-funded Agri- 
cultural Worker Health and Housing Com- 
mission be established composed of equal 
numbers of members representing growers 
and agricultural workers. The commission 
is to report to the legislature regarding the 
agricultural industry’s ability to compete 
in the global marketplace and the com- 
mission’s recommendations of how to 
improve the housing and health conditions 
of agricultural workers. 


Equal employment opportunity. A 2001 
court decision (Esberg v. Union Oil Co. of 
California) held that it was permissible 
under the Fair Employment and Housing 
Act (FEHA) for employers to discriminate 
on the basis of age in employee training 
programs. In response, existing provisions 
of the FEHA which made it an unlawful 
employment practice for any employer to 
refuse to hire or employ, or to discharge, 
dismiss, reduce, suspend, or demote any 
individual older than age 40 on the basis of 
age were repealed. A prohibition on age 
discrimination was added to a separate code 
section which addresses the other pro- 
hibited bases of discrimination, resulting in 
age discrimination being expressly 
prohibited in training programs and in other 
terms, conditions, and privileges of 
employment. Age was also added to the 
existing bases of discrimination prohibited 
for labor organizations. 

Provisions of the FEHA requiring that an 
individual wishing to pursue a civil action 
file suit within 1 year of a right-to-sue 
notice from the Department of Fair Em- 
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ployment and Housing, were amended to 
toll the limitation period within which the 
civil action must be filed, in cases where the 
department has deferred its investigation 
of the individual’s complaint to the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) or where after an investi- 
gation by the department, the EEOC agrees 
to perform a substantial weight review of 
the determination of the department or 
conducts its own investigation. The time 
for commencing an action for which the 
statute of limitations is tolled will expire 
when the Federal right-to-sue period to 
commence a civil action expires, or 1 year 
from the date of the right-to-sue notice by 
the department, whichever is later. 
Sections of the Education Code per- 
taining to community colleges were 
amended to repeal provisions relating to 
affirmative action hiring that had been 
invalidated by the California Court of 
Appeal. An Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Fund is established to be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Governors of 
the California Community Colleges for the 
purpose of promoting equal employment 
opportunity in hiring and promotion. 


Worker privacy. An Address Con- 
fidentiality for Reproductive Health Care 
Services Providers, Employees, Volunteers, 
and Patients program was created to protect 
the confidentiality of home address in- 
formation of these individuals. Under the 
program, the Secretary of State will be re- 
quired to approve an application of a quali- 
fied program participant for a substitute 
address to be designated by the Secretary. 
State and local agencies are required to use 
the substitute address at the request of a 
program participant. 

The law extending a qualified immunity 
from slander or libel suits to statements by 
current or former employers about the job 
performance or qualifications of an 
applicant for employment, when the 
statements are based on credible evidence, 
made without malice, and made to and at 
the request of the prospective employer, 
was amended to extend the qualified 
immunity to information provided on 
applicants for employment as well as 
employees, and to authorize a current or 
former employer to answer whether or not 
he or she would rehire a current or former 
employee. 

An employer who receives a request 
from a current or former employee to 
inspect or copy his or her payroll records 
is to comply with the request as soon as 
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possible, but no later than 21 calendar days 
from the date of the request. A violation of 
this provision entitles the current or former 
employee or the labor commissioner to 
recover a $750 penalty from the employer. 
An employee may also bring an action for 
injunctive relief to ensure compliance, and 
in such an action is entitled to an award of 
costs and reasonable attorney’s fees. 

The portion of the State penal code 
relating to the personnel records and records 
maintained by any State or local agency on 
peace officers was amended. The infor- 
mation disclosure prohibition was amended 
to delete the confidentiality limitation to 
disclosure by the department or agency that 
employs the peace officer. The peace 
officer personnel records and records 
maintained by any State or local agency, or 
information obtained from these records, 
remain confidential and shall not be 
disclosed in any criminal or civil pro- 
ceeding except by discovery pursuant to 
sections of the State Evidence Code. This 
change returns the language to that in effect 
prior to a 2000 amendment and removes a 
potential confidentiality situation where 
personal records are in the custody of an 
outside entity. 

The law requiring those agencies that 
employ peace officers to establish a 
procedure for the investigation of com- 
plaints by the public against peace 
officers, to provide for the confidentiality 
of peace officer personnel records, and to 
provide discovery procedures for peace 
officer personnel records and other 
records, was amended to also apply to 
custodial officers. A custodial officer is a 
public officer, not a peace officer, 
employed by a law enforcement agency 
of San Diego County, Fresno County, 
Kern County, Stanislaus County, 
Riverside County, Santa Clara County, or 
a county having a population of 425,000 
or fewer inhabitants that has the 
authority and responsibility for 
maintaining custody of prisoners and that 
performs tasks related to the operation of 
a local detention facility. 


Workplace violence/security. State re- 
sidents have the right to be free from any 
violence, or intimidation by threat of 
violence, committed because of their race, 
color, religion, ancestry, national origin, 
political affiliation, sex, sexual orientation, 
age, disability, or position in a labor dispute, 
or because another person perceives them 
to have one or more of those characteristics. 
The 1-year deadline, for filing a verified 
complaint with the Department of Fair 
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Employment and Housing alleging vio- 
lations of this law, was redefined to be 
for a period not to exceed 1 year from the 
date the person aggrieved by an alleged 
violation becomes aware of the identity 
of a person liable for the alleged violation, 
but in no case exceeding 3 years from the 
date of the alleged violation if during that 
period the aggrieved person is unaware of 
the identity of any person liable for the 
alleged violation. 


Plant closing. _Anemployer of 75 or more 
employees must give 60 days written 
notice of a mass layoff, relocation, or 
termination involving 50 or more persons, 
to employees, the Employment Devel- 
opment Department, the local workforce 
investment board, and the chief elected 
official of each affected city and county 
government. Such notice is not required 
if the action is necessitated by physical 
calamity or act of war. The law exempts 
employers in the broadcasting, motion 
picture, and construction industries if the 
closing or layoff is the result of the com- 
pletion of a particular project. Also ex- 
empted are employers whose employees 
were hired with the understanding that 
their employment was seasonal and 
temporary, and employers who qualify 
under the faltering business exception. An 
employer who fails to provide the 
required notices will be subject to civil 
penalties and will be liable to each 
employee who lost his or her 
employment for back pay and lost 
benefits. 


Displaced workers. The Employment 
Development Department is to establish 
standards to ensure that no participant in 
welfare-to-work job preparation and 
training programs under the unemployment 
insurance law fills a job when any other 
individual is on layoff from the same or a 
substantially equivalent job or when the 
employer has terminated the employment 
of any regular employee or otherwise 
reduced its workforce with the intention of 
filling the resulting vacancy with a program 
participant. In addition, employers are 
specifically prohibited from replacing laid- 
off seasonal construction workers with 
welfare-to-work participants. 


Preference. A resolution was adopted 
expressing the State policy that it is the 
preference of the State, consistent with the 
Federal and State constitutions, that the 
tasks and duties necessary for the rendering 
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of local telephone service within the State 
be performed by residents of California. 


Inmate labor. Amendments were made 
to law sections relating to the employment 
of prison inmates and juvenile offenders. 
The list of specifically included types of 
personal information to which these 
individuals are denied access was expanded 
from addresses, telephone numbers, credit 
card numbers, Social Security numbers, and 
drivers license information. Now also 
included are health insurance, taxpayer, 
school, or employee identification numbers; 
mothers’ maiden names; demand deposit 
account, debit card, savings, or checking 
account numbers. PINs, or passwords; 
places of employment; dates of birth; alien 
registration numbers; passport numbers; 
unique biometric data, such as fingerprints, 
facial scan identifiers, voice prints, retina 
or iris images, or other similar identifiers; 
unique electronic identification numbers; 
and telecommunication identifying in- 
formation or access devices. Law coverage 
now also will include persons performing 
community service in lieu of a fine or 
custody. 


Whistleblower. It was made unlawful for 
a private patrol operator to discharge, 
demote, threaten, or otherwise discriminate 
against an employee in the terms and 
conditions of employment, because he or 
she discloses information to a government 
or law enforcement agency relating to 
failure to meet registration standards. A 
private patrol operator intentionally in 
violation will be liable in an action for 
damages brought by the injured party. A 
person who has been discharged or 
discriminated against may bring a claim 
against the private patrol operator within 
3 years of the date of the discharge, 
demotion, threat, or discrimination. 


Other laws. Under a Governor’s Re- 
organization Plan, a Labor and Workforce 
Development Agency was created in State 
government consisting of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, the Employment 
Development Department, the Agricultural 
Labor Relations Board, and the California 
Workforce Investment Board. The agency 
will be under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Labor and Workforce Devel- 
opment who will be appointed by the 
governor. 

When a city, county, district, or local 
agency expends funds that have been 
provided to it by a State agency, or operates 


a program or engages in an activity that has 
received assistance from a State agency, 
those labor standards established by the 
local jurisdiction will be enforced with 
regard to the expenditure, program, or 
activity, as long as they are not in conflict 
with or preempted by State law. A State 
agency may not require as a condition of 
receiving State funds or assistance that a 
local jurisdiction refrain from applying its 
labor standards to expenditures, programs, 
or activities supported by the State funds 
or assistance. 

Provisions were added to the Labor 
Code, the Civil Code, the Government 
Code, and the Health and Safety Code 
relative to enforcement actions relating to 
the rights of employees. The new language 
specifies that all protections, rights and 
remedies available under State law, except 
for any reinstatement remedy prohibited 
by Federal law, are available to all 
individuals regardless of immigration status 
who have applied for employment, or who 
have been employed in the State. For 
purposes of enforcing State labor and 
employment laws, a person’s immigration 
status is irrelevant to the issue of liability, 
and in proceedings or discovery undertaken 
to enforce those laws no inquiry will be 
permitted into a person’s immigration 
status except where the person seeking to 
make this inquiry has shown that the 
inquiry is necessary to comply with Federal 
immigration law. 

The law that prohibits employers from 
discharging or taking other adverse 
employment actions against victims of 
domestic violence who take time off from 
work to attend to issues arising as the result 
of the domestic violence was amended to 
extend these protections to victims of 
sexual assault. 

The law providing that an employer 
may not require that an employee refrain 
from disclosing the amount of his or her 
wages was amended to extend this pro- 
tection to the release of information regard- 
ing working conditions. It was specified 
that the law does not permit an employee 
to disclose proprietary information, trade 
secret information, or information that is 
otherwise subject to a legal privilege with- 
out employer consent. 

A resolution was adopted recognizing 
March 31 as Cesar Chavez’s birthday and 
calling on all Californians to participate in 
appropriate observances to remember 
Cesar Chavez as a symbol of hope and 
justice to all citizens. 

The first week of April each year is to 
be designated as Labor History Week. 
Schools are encouraged to commemorate 


this week with appropriate educational 
exercises that make pupils aware of the 
role that the labor movement has played 
in shaping California and the United 
States. 


Colorado 


Wages. Resolutions were adopted 
urging that Apr. 16, 2002, be proclaimed 
“Equal Pay Day” in Colorado, recognizing 
the full value of women’s skills and their 
significant contributions to the labor 
force. April 16 symbolizes the day on 
which wages paid to an American woman 
catch up to the wages paid to a man from 
the previous year. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted 
recognizing Apr. 28, 2002, as Workers 
Memorial Day in honor of all workers 
killed, injured, and disabled on the job. 


Connecticut 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rose to $6.70 per 
hour, from $6.40, on January 1, 2002. 

New legislation was adopted raising the 
State minimum wage rate to $6.90 per hour, 
from $6.70, on Jan. 1, 2003, with a further 
increase to $7.10 per hour scheduled for 
Jan. 1, 2004. 

A new provision was enacted con- 
cerning annual adjustments to prevailing 
wages. Each contractor awarded a contract 
that is subject to the State prevailing wage 
law is to contact the Labor Commissioner 
by July 1 of each year, for the duration of 
the contract, to ascertain the prevailing 
rate of wages on an hourly basis and the 
amount of payment or contributions paid 
or payable on behalf of each mechanic, 
laborer, or worker employed under the 
contract. Necessary adjustments for each 
employee are to be made effective July 1 
of each year. 


Child labor. The provision of the child 
labor law, permitting the employment of 
15-year-old minors in mercantile estab- 
lishments as baggers, cashiers or stock 
clerks, which was due to expire on 
Sept.30, 2002, was extended to Sept. 30, 
2007. 


Worker privacy. Members or employees 
of the Commission on Human Rights and 
Opportunities were added to the list of 
those individuals whose residential 
addresses are not to be disclosed by a public 
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agency under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

It was made unlawful for an employer 
to require an employee or prospective 
employee to disclose the existence of any 
arrest, criminal charge, or conviction, the 
records of which have been erased. It is also 
unlawful to deny employment or to 
discharge or otherwise discriminate against 
an individual with a prior arrest, criminal 
charge, or conviction, the records of which 
have been erased. 


Whistleblower. The law concerning State 
employee and contractor whistleblowing 
complaints was amended to revise the 
complaint procedure in the event of a 
violation. 


Other laws. Employment protection will 
now be afforded to any employee who 
attends a court proceeding or participates 
in a police investigation related to a criminal 
case in which the employee is a crime 
victim. Protection will also apply where 
either a restraining order or a protective 
order has been issued on the employee’s 
behalf by a court. 


Delaware 


Drug and alcohol testing. The Depart- 
ment of Education provides for drug and 
alcohol testing of public school bus drivers 
with termination from employment in the 
event of a positive test result. A new act 
clarifies that the purpose of the testing 
program is to assist the employers of public 
school bus drivers to comply with current 
Federal laws relating to such testing, and 
removes language which provided for test 
procedures and penalties for positive tests 
which were inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of Federal law and beyond the 
authority of the department to enforce. 
Refusal to submit to testing, including the 
provision of a substituted or adulterated 
test sample, will be deemed to be a positive 
test result. 


Other laws. It was made unlawful for an 
employer to fire an employee, or to threat- 
en or otherwise coerce an employee because 
he or she is serving as an election officer on 
an election day, provided the employee has 
vacation time accrued and available for use 
and is not in a critical need position. A 
critical need position is one in the field of 
public safety, corrections, transportation, 
health care, utilities, a small business 
employing fewer than 20 persons, or is 
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otherwise necessary for a business or 
industry to be in service or operation on 
election day. An employer in violation will 
be subject to both civil and criminal 
penalties. 


Florida 


Agriculture. Farm labor contractors now 
are prohibited from making any charge or 
deduction from wages for any tools, 
equipment, transportation, or recruiting 
fees that are for the benefit of the employer 
unless in compliance with the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The State 
law relating to drug-free workplace 
programs was amended. Construction 
contractors, electrical contractors, and 
alarm system contractors who contract 
to perform construction work under State 
contracts for educational facilities, public 
properties, publicly owned buildings or 
State correctional facilities now are 
required to implement drug-free 
workplace programs. 


Workplace violence/security. Counties 
and municipalities were authorized to 
require, by ordinance, the screening of an 
employee, appointee, or applicant to a 
position that is critical to security or public 
safety. Screening is also authorized for any 
contractor, vendor, repair person, or 
delivery person who has access to public 
facilities that are critical to security or 
public safety. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor 
and Employment Security was eliminated, 
effective June 30, 2002, and its res- 
ponsibilities and functions transferred to 
other agencies. Among these, offices 
responsible for child labor enforcement, 
farm labor, and labor organizations were 
transferred to the Department of Business 
and Professional Regulation. The Office of 
Civil Rights, the labor law issues office, and 
unemployment claims responsibility were 
transferred to the Agency for Workforce 
Innovation. The Division of Workers’ 
Compensation was transferred to the 
Department of Insurance. 

An act relating to health care union 
organizing activities prohibits participation 
by a nursing home employee in any activity 
that assists, promotes, deters, or dis- 
courages union organizing during any time 
the employee is counted in staffing cal- 
culations for minimum staffing standards. 
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Georgia 


Wages. A resolution was adopted re- 
cognizing Tuesday, Apr. 16, 2002, as 
“Equal Pay Day,” expressing support of 
the efforts of the National Committee for 
Pay Equity to find solutions which will 
result in economic justice for women and 
people of color. Tuesday is symbolic of the 
point in the week that a woman must work 
to earn the wages paid to a man in the 
previous week. 


Guam 


Wages. Prevailing wages and benefits 
were established for employees of private 
contractors awarded service and other 
contracts by the government of Guam. 
Where such contracts are entered into, the 
contractor is to pay each employee in 
accordance with the most recent wage 
determination for Guam and the Northern 
Mariana Islands issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor for such labor as is 
employed in the direct delivery of contract 
deliverables to the government of Guam. In 
the event of a renewal clause, the wage 
determination promulgated on a date most 
recent to the renewal date will apply. 
Contracts will also contain provisions 
mandating health and similar benefits for 
employees. The benefits are to have a 
minimum value as detailed in the U.S. 
Department of Labor wage determination, and 
are to contain provisions guaranteeing a 
minimum of 10 paid holidays a year. The 
Guam Department of Labor is to develop 
rules and regulations for enforcement of the 
law and may assess monetary penalties for 
violation ranging from $100 to $1,000 per day 
in addition to back wages and benefits due. 
A contractor in violation may also be barred 
from receiving a new contract for | year. 


Family issues. Fathers will now be 
provided with paternity leave upon the 
birth or adoption of a child similar to the 
leave granted to mothers under the ma- 
ternity leave law. The paternity leave is not 
to exceed 20 days, encompassing the date 
of childbirth or adoption of a child 5 years 
or younger. Any additional leave taken for 
such purpose may be charged against 
accumulated sick leave, or may be unpaid 
leave at the option of the employee. Total 
leave, whether paternity, sick, or unpaid 
leave is not to exceed 6 months without 
approval of the employee’s supervisor. 
Any school volunteers under the 
Rainbows for All Children—Guam program 
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responding to a request for peer support, 
guidance, and/or suicide intervention 
services in the public schools will be 
granted administrative leave when the 
volunteer’s time is needed during his or her 
work schedule. Such leave will be limited to 
40 hours per school year. Additional hours 
may be granted with approval. Leave 
requests are to be made 3 days prior to the 
date of the leave with the exception of 
emergency cases. 


Workplace violence. A Task Force on 
Workplace Violence was established to 
study the most effective means to 
prevent workplace violence. The task 
force is to review the incidence of 
workplace violence, based upon data 
obtained from health, labor, and law 
enforcement agencies of the government 
of Guam and the Federal Government; 
conduct an analysis of the existing 
policies and regulations governing 
prevention of workplace violence; and 
make recommendations concerning laws, 
re-gulations or incentives necessary for 
increased security in the workplaces, and 
protection of employees, including any 
draft legislation deemed appropriate. 


Other laws. Military reservists and 
national guard members employed by the 
government of Guam are allowed a 
maximum of 15 working days of military 
leave of absence with pay. A new provision 
allows these individuals who are called up 
for more than 15 days of active duty service 
to participate in the government of Guam 
leave sharing program whereby leave can 
be donated for their use. 


Hawaii 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rate rose from 
$5.25 per hour to $5.75 on Jan. 1, 2002, 
and to $6.25 per hour on January 1, 2003. 

The amount of guaranteed monthly 
compensation required to exempt an in- 
dividual from minimum wage, overtime and 
recordkeeping requirements was increased 
from $1,250 to $2,000. 

A new section was added to the public 
contracts and expenditure of public money 
law. Now, before bidding on a public works 
construction project in excess of $2,000, 
which is subject to the prevailing wage law, 
a contractor must certify that individuals 
working on the contract on the jobsite will 
be paid not less than the wages that the 


Director of Labor and Industrial Relations 
has determined to be prevailing for cor- 
responding classes of laborers and 
mechanics employed on public works 
projects; will receive overtime compensation 
at 1-1/2 times the basic hourly rate plus fringe 
benefits; and will comply with all applicable 
Federal and State workers’ compensation, 
unemployment compensation, payment of 
wages, and safety laws. Enforcement will be 
by the governmental contracting agency 
awarding the contract. Additionally, clarifying 
changes were made in the prevailing wage law, 
which includes most of these same 
requirements. Failure by the contracting 
agency to include prevailing wage payment 
provisions in the contract or specifications 
will not be a defense of the contractor or 
subcontractor for noncompliance with the law. 


Genetic testing. It is now an unlawful 
discriminatory practice for an employer to 
consider an individual’s genetic information, 
including the genetic information of any 
family member of the individual, or the 
individual’s refusal to submit to a genetic 
test as a condition of initial or continued 
employment. 


Private employment agencies. Several 
changes were made in the law regulating 
commercial employment agencies including 
eliminating the licensing requirement for 
agency branch offices, eliminating the 
bonding requirement for employer-paid fee 
agencies, permitting initial and amended 
filings of placement fee schedules rather 
than annual filings, and eliminating the 
requirement that a new license be issued 
when an agency changes its address. Other 
changes specify that an employment 
agency may not send unsolicited resumes 
to prospective employers; codify the 
prohibition on employment agency op- 
erations in homes, apartments, and hotel 
rooms; and codify the requirement that 
license applicants possess a reputation for 
honesty, financial integrity, and not have 
felony convictions related to the operation 
of acommercial employment agency. Every 
employment agency is to employ a licensed 
principal agent who is responsible for the 
direct management of the agency. A fine of 
up to $1,000 per violation may be imposed 
by the Director of Commerce and Con- 
sumer A ffairs. 


Whistleblower. The Whistleblower Pro- 
tection Act was amended to extend protec- 
tion to those individuals who are about to 
report a violation to their employer. The law 
also was expanded to add coverage for reports 
of violations of ordinances, regulations, or 
contracts executed by the State, a political 
subdivision of the State, or the United States. 
The statute of limitations for bringing a 
complaint of retaliation was extended to 2 
years from 90 days after the alleged violation. 
The penalty for each violation was increased 
from a maximum of $500 to a minimum of 


$500 and a maximum of $5,000. 
Idaho 
Agriculture. A comprehensive farm labor 


contractor law was enacted requiring 
individuals performing farm labor con- 
tracting activities to have a valid State 
license and to pay an annual licensing fee of 
$250. These licensed contractors are 
required to carry vehicle insurance for all 
vehicles used in the business operation, 
carry workers’ compensation coverage for 
all employees, and post a surety bond of 
$10,000 if they employ 20 or fewer 
employees and $30,000 if they employ 
more than 20 employees. These licensed 
contractors are required to provide to all 
employees, at the time of hiring, recruiting, 
soliciting, or supplying such employee, a 
written statement in the employee’s native 
language which describes the terms and 
conditions of employment, rate of 
compensation, and method of computing 
same. The department may deny, revoke, 
suspend, or refuse to renew a license when 
the applicant or holder fails to meet certain 
conditions. Agricultural employers who use 
the services of a licensed and bonded 
contractor will not be held jointly and 
severally liable for any unpaid wages 
determined to be due and owing to any 
employee of the contractor who performed 
work for the agricultural employer. 


Drug and alcohol testing. An executive 
order established an alcohol and drug-free 
workplace for all employees of the State of 
Idaho.Violations will be cause for 
management/supervisor intervention and 
may result in referral to treatment, 
including participation in the Employee 
Assistance Program. 
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Illinois 


Wages. Employees who are employed as 
crew members of any uninspected towing 
vessel, as defined in the Vessels and Seamen 
chapter of the U.S. Code dealing with 
shipping, operating in any navigable waters 
in or along the boundaries of Illinois will 
not be subject to the State overtime and 
One Day Rest in Seven acts. 

Two additions were made to the prevailing 
wage law. One provides that two or more 
investigatory hearings on the issue of 
establishing a new prevailing wage 
classification for a particular craft or type of 
worker will be consolidated in a single hearing 
before the department of labor. The 
consolidation will occur whether each 
separate investigatory hearing is conducted 
by a public body or the department. The 
party requesting a consolidated invest- 
igatory hearing has the burden of establishing 
that there is no existing prevailing wage 
classification for the particular craft or type 
of worker in any of the localities under 
consideration. The second addition requires 
that any contractor or subcontractor that 
maintains its principal place of business 
outside the State must make the required wage 
records or accurate copies of the records 
available within the State at all times. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to permit 12- and 13-year-olds to 
be employed to officiate youth sports 
activities for not-for-profit youth clubs, 
park districts, or municipal parks and 
recreations departments. The law requires 
that a parent or guardian be present while 
the minor is officiating; that the employer 
obtain an employment certificate from the 
minor’s school or school district; that the 
minor work no more than 3 hours per day 
on school days and a maximum of 4 hours 
per day on nonschool days, not more than 
10 hours a week, and not later than 9 p.m.; 
and that the minor must be at least 3 years 
older than the children participating in the 
youth sports activity unless an individual 
16 years or older is also officiating the same 
activity. 


Private employment agencies. The title of 
the Day Labor Services Act was changed to 
the Day and Temporary Labor Services Act 
and changes were made throughout to re- 
flect this expanded coverage. Among other 
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changes, the fee for registering agencies 
with the department of labor may be paid 
by check or money order and the 
department may not refuse to accept a 
check on the basis that it is not a certified 
check or a cashier’s check. An additional 
fee may be charged for a returned check. 
The department of labor is to enforce the 
law and will have the power to conduct 
investigations, hold hearings, and to visit 
and inspect any places covered by the 
law. The department may (1) issue and 
cause to be served cease and desist orders, 
(2) take affirmative or other action as 
deemed reasonable to eliminate the effect 
of the violation, (3) deny, suspend, or 
revoke any registration under the act, and 
(4) determine the amount of any civil 
penalty allowed by the law. In addition 
to civil penalties, whoever willfully 
violates the law or obstructs the 
department, its inspectors or deputies, 
or any other person authorized to inspect 
places of employment, will be guilty ofa 
Class A misdemeanor. The Attorney 
General will have authority to prosecute 
all reported violations. All monies 
received as fees and civil penalties will be 
deposited into the Child Labor and Day 
and Temporary Labor Enforcement Fund. 


Other laws. The State Military Code 
was amended by enacting an Illinois 
National Guard Employment Rights Law. 
Guard members called to State Active 
Duty by the governor are entitled to re- 
employment rights and benefits if 1) when 
possible, the employer received advance 
notice of the active service, 2) the member 
reports back to work, or applies within 
specified time frames, and 3) his or her 
service was deemed honorable. Members 
re-employment rights include 1) prompt 
re-employment with the same increases 
in status, seniority, wages, and benefits 
(for example, insurance and other) as 
earned by those who did not serve, 2) if 
now disabled and incapable of performing 
duties of the previous position, the 
employee will be placed in a position 
with duties for which they are qualified 
and able to perform, and 3) those rejected 
for active duty shall be restored to their 
previous position with the same status, 
seniority, and wage increases as earned 
by employees who did not serve. These 
rights do not apply to members if the 
employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make re-employment of an 
employee impossible or unreasonable or 
if the re-employment would impose an 
undue hardship on the employer. 
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Kansas 


Drug and alcohol testing~ The law es- 
tablishing a drug screening program for 
certain State officers and employees and 
for certain applicants for State employment 
was amended. Added to the list of in- 
dividuals subject to drug screening based 
upon a reasonable suspicion of illegal drug 
use are employees of the Kansas State 
School for the Blind, the Kansas State 
School for the Deaf, and a State veteran’s 
home operated by the Kansas Commission 
on Veteran’s Affairs. “Safety sensitive 
positions” for purposes of coverage was 
expanded to include State parole officers. 


Kentucky 


Wages. The section of the State minimum 
wage law exempting various individuals 
from the overtime payment requirement 
was amended to add, by reference, the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act exemption 
for employees employed as seamen. 

The law requiring the payment of over- 
time was amended to allow compensatory 
time in lieu of overtime to employees of 
any county, charter county, consolidated 
local government, or urban-county govern- 
ment, including an employee of a county- 
elected official. Compensatory time may 
be offered upon the written request by an 
employee, made freely and without coer- 
cion, pressure, or suggestion by the em- 
ployer, and upon a written agreement 
reached between the employer and em- 
ployee before the performance of the work. 
Compensatory leave will be given on an 
hour-for-hour basis, except that an em- 
ployee who is not exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act may be granted compensatory time in 
lieu of overtime pay at a rate of not less 
than 1 and 1-1/2 hours for each overtime 
hour worked. Up to 240 hours of com- 
pensatory time may be accrued except for 
certain emergency or seasonal workers who 
may accrue up to 480 hours. Civil penalties 
are authorized for violation of the law. 


Child labor. The Labor Cabinet pro- 
mulgated amendments to the child labor 
regulation. Among these, coverage was 
extended to minors who are not enrolled in 
school and who have not graduated. 
Previously, some of the work restrictions 
did not apply to youth who had dropped 
out of school. Minors age 14 and 15 now 
may not be employed more than 3 hours in 
any one school day, nor more than 8 hours 
in any nonschool day when school is in 
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session. Previously, 14- and 15-year-olds 
could work no more than 3 hours per day 
when school was in session, regardless of 
whether it was a school day. Another 
amendment provides that minors age 16 and 
17 may not work more than 30 hours a week 
when school is in session, except that a 
minor may work up to 40 hours if a parent 
or legal guardian gives permission in writing 
and his or her school certifies that the 
student has maintained at least a 2.0 grade- 
point average in the most recent grading 
period. Previously, these minors could 
work up to 40 hours per week without 
parental approval or a grade-point 
requirement. Minors 16 and 17 years of age 
must now end their workday by 10:30 p.m. 
on days preceding a school day, instead of 
the previous 11:30 p.m. 


Other laws. The law protecting em- 
ployees who are volunteer firefighters from 
discharge for being absent or late to work, 
as the result of responding to an emergency 
prior to their starting time, was amended to 
also apply to employees who are rescue 
squad members, emergency medical tech- 
nicians, peace officers, and members of 
emergency management agencies. Em- 
ployers are not required to pay employees 
for the work time missed. 


Louisiana 


Worker privacy. The law pertaining to 
employment records of State employees 
was amended by adding a section 
authorizing the Governor’s Office of 
Workforce Commission, the division of 
administration, or any contractor working 
on behalf of either of them, to be provided 
with employment data for use in compiling 
statistics which would support per- 
formance management and evaluation by 
program managers of State and Federal 
programs, compiling statistics which would 
assist in the preparation of common 
performance reports across agencies, or 
compiling statistics for education and 
training research purposes, including 
longitudinal studies to assist in program 
improvement and design. Employment data 
obtained is to be kept confidential and used 
only for these statistical purposes. A 
person who unlawfully uses or releases the 
data will be fined from $1,000 to $20,000 
or imprisoned for not less than 30 days nor 
more than 6 months, or both. 


Other laws. The reemployment law 
affecting persons called to duty in State 
military forces was amended. The law now 


will be applicable to persons called to active 
duty in the National Guard of any other 
State. After release from military service, 
under honorable conditions, employees are 
to be reinstated or restored to the same or 
comparable position of employment, 
unless the person is no longer capable of 
performing essential functions of the same 
position by reason of a service-connected 
disability. If otherwise qualified, by 
education, training, or experience to 
perform another position, the employee 
shall be employed in that other position 
which the employee is physically capable 
and qualified to perform provided the 
employment does not pose a direct threat 
or significant risk to the safety of any 
employee if the risk cannot be eliminated 
by reasonable accommodation. The pro- 
visions, protections, and rights of the 
Federal Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
and the Federal Uniformed Services Em- 
ployment and Reemployment Rights Act 
are adopted and incorporated. Every 
employer shall post in a prominent place in 
each establishment a State produced notice 
regarding these rights. The law is applicable 
to all persons called to service as of 
September 11, 2001. 


Maine 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rate rose from 
$5.15 to $5.75 per hour on Jan. 1, 2002, 
and to $6.25 per hour on Jan. 1, 2003. 

As a result of cases pending before the 
Maine courts in early 2002, the legislature 
enacted into law a long standing practice of 
exempting interstate truck drivers and 
driver’s helpers from overtime require- 
ments. These employees, when engaged in 
the transportation of goods or services in 
interstate commerce, are exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the provisions of 
the State overtime law. Application of the 
law is retroactive to Jan. 1, 1995. 


Family issues. The law requiring em- 
ployers to grant leave from work, with or 
without pay, for an employee to prepare 
for and attend court proceedings, to receive 
medical treatment, or to obtain necessary 
services to remedy a crisis caused by 
domestic violence, sexual assault, or 
stalking was amended to also apply to leave 
to attend to medical treatment for a victim 
who is the employee’s child, parent, or 
spouse. 

The donation of an organ by an em- 
ployee for a human organ transplant was 


added to the list of reasons allowed for the 
use of family and medical leave. 

A committee is to be appointed to 
study the benefits and costs of increasing 
access to family and medical leave for 
Maine families. Among other duties, the 
committee is to identify or develop 
sources of Maine-specific data on use of 
family and medical leave and the 
availability of paid leave, obtain 
information from other States and 
interest groups that are conducting 
studies or developing methodologies for 
estimating costs and benefits on paid 
family and medical leave, and invite 
testimony from experts on early 
childhood development, including experts 
on bonding between children and parents, 
to assist in considering potential long- 
term benefits of providing paid leave so 
that parents will be able to take leave 
following the birth or adoption ofa child. 
A report, together with any necessary 
implementing legislation was to be 
submitted to the legislature by Nov. 6, 
2002. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The State law 
concerning substance abuse testing of job 
applicants was amended to allow a 
screening test of urine or saliva at the col- 
lection point through the use of a non- 
instrumented collection point test device 
approved by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. Employers using such 
tests must include procedures to ensure test 
result confidentiality and establish pro- 
cedures for training testing personnel in the 
proper manner of collecting samples and 
reading results, while maintaining a proper 
chain of custody. Negative test samples 
must be destroyed, while positive samples 
must be forwarded to a qualified testing lab 
for confirmation testing. 


Private employment agencies. Health care 
institutions, facilities, or organizations, 
including temporary nurse agencies, 
employing certified nursing assistants, 
must, before hiring a certified nursing 
assistant, verify that he or she is listed on 
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Assistants and that there are no annotations 
to prohibit the hiring of that individual 
according to State and Federal regulations. 


Plant closing. The Department of Labor 
is to adopt rules to implement the law 
governing severance pay that is to be paid 
to employees by covered employers who 
close or relocate an establishment. Initial 
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rules were to be submitted to the legislature 
by Jan. 15, 2003. 


Other laws. The Maine Fire Protection 
Services Commission is to examine the issue 
of providing protection to a volunteer 
firefighter from being discharged or 
disciplined by an employer on the grounds 
that he or she arrives late or does not arrive 
at work because of responding to an 
emergency. Findings and any recommended 
legislation were to be reported to the 
legislature by Dec. 31, 2002. 


Maryland 


Wages. A law was enacted relating to 
employee contributions to political action 
committees. Among other provisions, it 
authorizes an employee to contribute by 
payroll deduction to one or more affiliated 
political action committees selected by the 
employee. Procedures are established for the 
transfer of withheld contributions from the 
employer to the employee’s mem-bership 
entity and from the membership entity to the 
named political action committee. 

An employer may not require a licensed 
practical nurse or a registered nurse to work 
more than the regularly scheduled hours 
according to the predetermined work 
schedule. Exceptions permit required 
overtime in unforeseen emergency 
situations; the emergency situation is 
nonrecurring and is not caused by or 
aggravated by the employer’s inattention 
or lack of reasonable contingency planning; 
the employer has exhausted all good faith, 
reasonable attempts to obtain voluntary 
workers during the succeeding shifts; the 
nurse has the critical skills and expertise 
required for the work; the standard of care 
for a patient requires continuity of care 
through completion of a case, treatment, or 
procedure; and the employer has informed 
the nurse of the basis for the employer’s 
direction. Overtime work also may be 
required if a condition of employment 
includes on-call rotation or the nurse works 
in community-based care. Employers must 
exhaust all good faith, reasonable attempts 
to ensure that appropriate staff is available 
to accept responsibility for a patient’s care 
beyond a nurse’s predetermined work 
schedule. 

The prevailing wage law was amended 
to provide that the contractor and the 
subcontractor be jointly and severally liable 
for restitution to the subcontractor’s 
employees if they are paid less than the 
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prevailing wage rate for the work 
performed. 


Family issues. A June 30, 2002, termination 
date provision was removed from the law 
which requires an employer who provides 
leave with pay to an employee following the 
birth of the employee’s child to provide the 
same leave with pay to an employee when a 
child is placed with him or her for adoption. 


Whistleblower. A Health Care Worker 
Whistleblower Protection Act was enacted. 
This measure makes it unlawful for an 
employer to take or refuse to take any 
personnel action as reprisal against an 
employee because he or she discloses or 
threatens to disclose to a supervisor or 
board an activity, policy, or practice of the 
employer that is in violation of a law, rule, 
or regulation; provides information to or 
testifies before any public body conducting 
an investigation, hearing, or inquiry into any 
violation ofa law, rule, or regulation by the 
employer; or objects to or refuses to 
participate in any unlawful activity, policy, 
or practice. Protection will apply only if 
the employee has a reasonable, good faith 
belief that the employer is acting 
unlawfully; the activity, policy, or practice 
that is the subject of the disclosure poses a 
substantial and specific danger to the public 
health or safety; and the employee has 
afforded the employer a reasonable 
opportunity to correct the problem. 
Provision is made for civil action in the 
event of violation. 


Massachusetts 


Child labor. The section of the child labor law 
prohibiting the employment of any person 
under age 18 in operating motor vehicles of 
any description, except in the course of 
employment in an automobile repair shop, 
was amended to permit the operation of golf 
carts on a golf course if the minor is licensed 
to operate a motor vehicle. 

Following a hearing where it has been 
shown that an emergency exists or that a 
hardship exists in an industry or individual 
establishment, the attorney general was 
authorized to suspend the application or 
operation of the child labor law or any rule 
or regulation made under that law which 
regulates, limits, or prohibits the 
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employment of minors older than age 16. 
This authority is limited to the time periods: 
(1) Sept. 5, 2002, to Oct. 31, 2002; May 
25, 2003, to June 21, 2003; and Sept. 4, 
2003, to Oct. 31, 2003, on Friday and 
Saturday evenings only and (2) Aug. 1, 
2002, to Sept. 4, 2002, inclusive, and June 
21, 2003, to Sept. 3, 2003, inclusive. 

Sections of the child labor law, regulating 
hours of work by children under age 16, 
work permit requirements, work in public 
exhibitions, and license requirements for 
theatrical exhibitions or shows, were 
suspended, thereby allowing the theatrical 
group Cirque du Soleil to employ children 
under age 16 years, including employment 
as acrobats, contortionists, or in any feat of 
gymnastics, provided each child performs 
in no more than 10 shows per week and no 
more than 2 shows per day. 


Equal employment opportunity. Complaints 
of sexual harassment and other forms of 
discrimination now may be filed within 300 
days after the alleged act of discrimination, 
rather than within 6 months as before. The 
superior court has jurisdiction to enforce 
the law and award damages. 


Private employment agencies. A law was 
enacted to limit the amount of fees that 
staffing agencies may charge employees for 
transportation. If a staffing agency or 
worksite employer offers transportation 
services to an employee for a fee, the fee 
may be no more than the actual cost to 
transport the employee to or from the 
designated worksite. In addition, the fee 
may not exceed 3 percent of the employee’s 
total daily wages, and may not reduce the 
employee’s pay below the minimum wage 
earned for the day. If a staffing agency or 
worksite employer requires the use of such 
transportation services, no fee may be 
charged. Transportation costs may not be 
deducted from an employee’s wages 
without express written authorization. The 
staffing agency or worksite employer is to 
give the employee a copy of the signed 
authorization in a language that he or she 
can understand. 


Michigan 


Agriculture. A resolution was adopted 
urging the U.S. Congress and the 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
determine the appropriateness of increasing 
the number of visas for temporary 
agricultural workers. It is the belief of the 
Michigan House of Representatives that an 
increase in the permissible number of legal 
status temporary agricultural workers may 
both benefit the economy and increase the 
security of the United States by causing a 
decrease in the number of aliens here 
without documentation. 


Other laws. The State amended the law 
concerning reemployment rights of 
employees who were on leave following 
military service, release, or rejection from 
service. Their re-employment rights follow 
an established priority order. Having 
served 1—90 days, they shall be re-employed 
in the position they would have had, if 
qualified, and if their employment had not 
been interrupted for military service. 
Following service of 1—90 days, if the 
person were not qualified for the position 
they would have had if their employment 
had not been interrupted and the employer 
makes a reasonable effort to qualify the 
person, the employee shall be re-employed 
in the position they held when service 
began. Following service of 91 or more 
days, if the employee was not qualified for 
the position held just prior to service and 
cannot become qualified through reasonable 
efforts of the employer, re-employment 
would occur in a position of lessor status 
or pay. The employee would be entitled to 
seniority and its rights and benefits along 
with rights and benefits not determined by 
seniority. With certain exemptions, 
employees are not entitled to re- 
employment after 5 years military service 
or a dishonorable discharge. 

A resolution was adopted to 
commemorate Apr. 28, 2002, as Workers’ 
Memorial Day in Michigan, to remember 
the working men and women who have been 
killed or injured as a result of their work. 


Minnesota 


Overtime. A hospital or other licensed 
health care facility is prohibited from 
discharging, disciplining, threatening, 
penalizing, or otherwise discriminating 
against a registered nurse, advanced practice 
registered nurse, or licensed practical nurse 


solely on the grounds that the nurse fails to 
accept an assignment of additional 
consecutive hours at the facility in excess 
of a normal work period, if the nurse 
declines to work the additional hours 
because of a belief that to do so may 
jeopardize patient safety. A nurse may be 
scheduled for duty or may be required to 
continue on duty for more than one normal 
work period in an emergency, defined as a 
period when replacement staff are not able 
to report for duty because of unusual, 
unpredictable, or unforeseen circumstances, 
such as, but not limited to, an act of 
terrorism, a disease outbreak, adverse 
weather conditions, or natural disasters 
which impact continuity of patient care. 
The law does not apply to nursing facilities, 
intermediate care facilities for persons with 
mental retardation, licensed boarding care 
facilities, or housing with services es- 
tablishments. 


Worker privacy. The portion of the 
Government data practices code concerning 
the release of State employee personnel data 
was amended to specifically provide that 
data pertaining to an employee’s 
dependents will be treated as private data. 

Upon written request, various licensed 
programs and facilities providing 
residential, treatment and other care for 
children and for persons with mental 
retardation, developmental disabilities or 
related conditions may disclose, in writing, 
information about a current or former 
employee to a prospective employer. 
Information disclosed may include dates of 
employment, wage history, job description, 
training and education provided by the 
employer, and all acts of violence, theft, 
harassment, or illegal conduct by the 
employee documented in the personnel 
record which resulted in disciplinary action 
or resignation, and the employee’s written 
response, if necessary. No action may be 
brought for disclosure of the information 
unless it is proven that the disclosure was 
made fraudulently or with deliberate 
disregard as to its accuracy. Another new 
provision requires, with the written 
informed consent of the subject of the data, 
school districts or charter schools to release 
to another school district or charter school 
private personnel data on a current or 
former employee related to documented 


violence toward or sexual contact with a 
student. 


Private employment agencies. Several 
changes were made in the law regulating 
supplemental nursing services agencies. The 
conditions for registration were amended 
to add requirements that the agency carry 
an employee dishonesty bond of $10,000; 
that the agency maintain workers’ com- 
pensation insurance for all nurses, nursing 
assistants, nurse aides, and orderlies 
provided or procured by the agency; that 
the agency file with the Commissioner of 
Revenue the name and address of the bank, 
savings bank, or savings association in 
which all employee income tax with- 
holdings are deposited, and the name and 
address of any nurse, nursing assistant, 
nurse aide, or orderly whose income is 
derived from placement by the agency, if 
the agency purports the income is not 
subject to withholding; and that the agency 
document that each temporary employee 
provided to health care facilities is an 
employee of the agency and is not an 
independent contractor. Changes were also 
made pertaining to registration revocation, 
hearings, and period of ineligibility for 
having registration restored. 


Mississippi 


Worker privacy. Licensed health care 
facilities will not be held liable in any 
employment discrimination suit in which 
an allegation of discrimination is made 
regarding an employment decision 
authorized by provisions of the licensing 
law requiring background checks and signed 
affidavits by employees and applicants 
attesting that they have not been convicted 
of various specified felonies. 


Missouri 


Childlabor. Among several changes in the 
child labor law, street occupations and 
door-to-door sales are now prohibited for 
youth under age 16. Previously, such work 
was permitted with written permission 
from the director of the division of labor 
standards. The director now may require 
the production of work certificates or work 
permits and other documents. All such 
records obtained by the division are 
confidential. Employers are to keep for no 
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less than 2 years, on the premises where 
any child is employed, the work certificate, 
arecord of the name, address, and age of the 
child, and times and hours worked by the 
child each day. Waivers of time and hour 
restrictions issued by the director now will 
apply only to the entertainment industry. 
The exemption from the law for farm work 
performed with the knowledge and consent 
of the child’s parent was expanded. In 
determining the amount of civil damages due 
in the event of violation, the director is to 
consider the size of the business, based on 
the number of employees. 


Montana 


Wages. New more comprehensive and 
detailed prevailing wage regulations were 
adopted September 13. The rules better 
identify the nature of projects, heavy, 
highway or building construction, and 
conform them largely to Federal Davis- 
Bacon terminology. The regulations also 
establish a procedure for debarment for a 
period of up to 3 years for law violations, 
and make the appeal procedure for pre- 
vailing wage cases consistent with the 
overall wage claim process. The respons- 
ibilities of contractors and contracting 
agencies are more clearly defined. Facsimile 
filings are permitted. 


Nebraska 


Agriculture. Among revisions to the Farm 
Labor Contractors Act, operations which 
have a workforce comprised of 80 percent 
or more individuals who are age 17 years or 
younger and which have obtained a 
certificate of exemption from the de- 
partment of labor were excluded from 
coverage, while the previous exemption was 
eliminated for those operations which 
employ individuals who all live within 50 
miles of the worksite. The provisions for 
application and annual renewal fees of $750 
were replaced with a requirement that the 
Commissioner of Labor establish the 
amount of the fees, which are not to exceed 
$750, by rule and regulation with due regard 
for the costs of administering the act. On 
its own initiative or upon receipt of a 
complaint or notice that a farm labor con- 
tractor is in violation of the act, the depart- 
ment now is to conduct an investigation of 
the contractor. Contractors are to provide a 
bilingual employee who will be available at 
the worksite for each shift a non-English- 
speaking worker is employed, if the farm 
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labor contractor has a workforce of 10 or 
more non-English-speaking workers who 
speak the same language. 


Other laws. State law was made con- 
sistent with Federal law, regarding private 
and public sector employees who serve in 
the military, by adopting, as State law, parts 
of the Federal Uniformed Services Employ- 
ment and Reemployment Rights Act of 
1994. In other changes, State and local 
personnel will be granted a “State em- 
ergency leave of absence” for emergency 
duty when called upon by the governor, 
and public sector employees are now en- 
titled to take a military leave of absence 
equal to the normal number of hours the 
employee works in a 3-week period up to a 
maximum of 120 hours in a calendar year. 
Previously, State and local government 
employees were granted up to 15 workdays 
of leave each year for service in the National 
Guard or reserves, regardless of their hours 
worked. 

If an employee, who is not a member of 
a labor organization, chooses to have legal 
representation from the labor organization 
in any grievance or legal action, the em- 
ployee must reimburse the labor organ- 
ization for his or her share of the actual 
legal fees and court costs incurred in the 
representation. 


New Hampshire 


Other laws. A law was enacted providing 
employment protection for members of the 
National Guard, State Guard, or Militia. 
The measure eliminates the differences in 
benefits, rights, and protections in em- 
ployment between individuals called to 
active duty by the Federal Government and 
those called to active duty by the State. It 
provides that an individual may not be 
denied hiring, retention in employment, 
promotion, or other incidents or advantages 
of employment because of any obligation 
as a member of the National Guard or the 
State Militia. The department of labor is to 
provide assistance to affected military 
members with respect to the enforcement 
of rights and benefits under the law. 


New Jersey 


Wages. When aregular payday falls ona 
non-workday, resulting from the workplace 
being closed for business, payment now is 
to be made on the immediately preceding 
workday, unless otherwise provided in a 
collective bargaining agreement. Previously, 
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payment was to be made on the next 
following workday. 

An executive order was issued requiring 
that on a project-by-project basis, a State 
department, instrumentality, or authority 
is to include a project labor agreement in a 
public works project where it has been 
determined that it advances the State’s 
interests of cost, efficiency, quality, safety, 
timeliness, skilled labor force, labor 
stability, or the State’s policy to advance 
minority and women-owned businesses. 
Among other things, the project labor 
agreement is to set forth binding procedures 
for resolving jurisdictional labor disputes 
and grievances arising before the completion 
of work; contain guarantees against strikes, 
lockouts, or similar actions; permit 
flexibility in work scheduling and shift 
hours and times; ensure a reliable source of 
skilled and experienced labor; permit the 
selection of the lowest qualified bidder, 
without regard to union or nonunion status 
at other construction sites; and be made 
binding on all contractors and sub- 
contractors on the public works project 
through the inclusion of appropriate bid 
specifications in all relevant bid documents. 

The sections of the prevailing wage law 
requiring payment of the prevailing wage 
rate on construction contracts let by the 
New Jersey Economic Development 
Authority were amended to also apply to 
construction contracts let by other au- 
thorities receiving financial assistance from 
the Economic Development Authority. 
Financial assistance was defined as any 
loan, loan guarantee, grant, incentive, tax 
exemption, or other financial assistance that 
enables an entity to engage in a construction 
contract. Payment of the prevailing wage 
will not be required for construction com- 
mencing more than 2 years after the 
assistance is received. 

The maximum administrative penalties 
that the labor commissioner is authorized 
to assess and collect for violations of the 
prevailing wage law were increased from 
$250 to $2,500 for a first violation, and 
from $500 to $5,000 for each subsequent 
violation. 


Overtime. Employees of health care 
facilities will not be required to accept work 
in excess of an agreed to, predetermined, 
and regularly scheduled daily work shift, 
not to exceed 40 hours per week, except in 
the case of an unforeseeable emergent cir- 
cumstance when the overtime is required 
only as a last resort and is not used to fill 
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vacancies resulting from chronic short 
staffing, and the employer has exhausted 
reasonable efforts to obtain staffing. 
Acceptance by any employee of work in 
excess of 40 hours per week must be 
voluntary and the refusal of any employee 
to accept such overtime work will not be 
grounds for discrimination, dismissal, or 
any other penalty or adverse employment 
decision. The requirement that the employ- 
er exhaust reasonable efforts to obtain 
staffing will not apply in the event of any 
declared national, State, or municipal 
emergency or a disaster or other catas- 
trophic event which substantially affects 
or increases the need for health care service. 
The law will take effect in January 2003 for 
acute care hospitals and in July 2003 for 
long-term care facilities and all other health 
care facilities. 


Apparel. An executive order was issued 
specifying that public bodies obtaining 
apparel from a vendor are to require that all 
production be performed in the United 
States. They also are to require that it be 
performed in facilities where:(1) vendors 
and their contractors and subcontractors do 
not interfere with union organization and 
agree to voluntarily recognize a duly 
authorized union; (2) apparel production 
workers will not be terminated except for 
just cause and vendors and their contractors 
and subcontractors will provide a 
mechanism to resolve all disputes; (3) 
workers are to have a safe and healthy work 
environment that is free of discrimination 
on the basis of race, national origin, religion, 
sex, and sexual preference; (4) contracts will 
be issued only to contractors, and 
production will be performed only by 
contractors or subcontractors having a 
record of compliance with laws and 
regulations governing wages and hours, 
discrimination, and occupational safety and 
health; and (5) apparel production will be 
performed only by contractors or 
subcontractors who provide compensation 
at an hourly rate that yields an annual 
income at least equal to the poverty-level 
threshold amount for a family of three. 
Bidders for apparel contracts are to provide 
information on every location where 
production is to take place, and the name, 
business address, and names of principal 
officers of each subcontractor to be used. 
In the event of a violation, the Commissioner 


of Labor may terminate an existing contract 
and may bar the vendor or bidder from 
receiving pending or subsequent apparel 
contracts. 


Equal employment opportunity. It now is 
unlawful for any employer to discharge or 
otherwise discriminate against an employee 
in compensation or in terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment for displaying the 
American flag on the employee’s person or 
work station, provided the display does not 
interfere with the employee’s job duties. 
An employer in violation will be liable to 
the employee for damages, including 
punitive damages, and for reasonable 
attorney’s fees. 


Worker privacy. An Open Public Records 
Act was enacted expanding the public’s 
right to access all public records to include 
all government records and facilitating the 
way in which that access is provided by 
the custodian of a government record. 
Public agencies were authorized to take 
anticipatory administrative action in 
advance as necessary for the efficient 
implementation of the act, establishing the 
process by which members of the public 
may seek access to records and, at the same 
time, providing for the confidentiality of 
certain records. A Privacy Study 
Commission was established to examine 
privacy issues raised by the collection, 
processing, use, and dissemination of 
information by public agencies, and to 
recommend to the governor and the 
legislature specific measures to address 
these issues and safeguard individuals’ 
privacy rights. 


Workplace violence. A task force was 
established to study workplace violence and 
to recommend legislation and other action 
to improve workplace security. A report is 
to be issued by Aug. 3, 2003, that will 
contain: (1) a review of the incidence of 
workplace violence, based on data obtained 
from Federal, State, and local health, labor, 
and law enforcement agencies; (2) an 
analysis of the types of businesses, 
employees, and situations with the greatest 
occurrences of workplace violence; and (3) 
recommendations for appropriate 
legislation, regulations, or incentives 
necessary for increased security in 


workplaces and the protection of 
employees. 


Other laws. The requirement that 
individuals hired as permanent public 
school teachers be U.S. citizens was 
amended to exempt teachers from foreign 
countries who are enrolled with an 
approved international agency which 
operates a teacher placement program or 
teacher exchange program. These teachers 
may be employed for up to 3 years. To be 
certified, the teacher must meet the 
eligibility requirements for a provisional 
instructional certificate or possess 
equivalent qualifications as determined by 
the State Board of Education, and 
demonstrate the ability to fluently speak, 
read, and write the English language. 


New Mexico 


Family issues. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the Commission on the Status 
of Women to lead a task force to study the 
costs and benefits of providing wage 
replacement to employees who take family 
and medical leave. 


New York 


Wages. The minimum wage and payment 
of wages laws were amended to cover 
limited liability companies. 

The debarment provisions of the 
prevailing wage law, previously applicable 
to the five largest shareholders of a 
contractor or subcontractor, now will apply 
to shareholders who own or control at least 
10 percent of the outstanding stock. The 
law was also amended to provide for the 
ineligibility to submit a bid or to be awarded 
any public works contract for a period of 5 
years from the date of conviction when any 
person or corporation, or any officer or 
shareholder who owns or controls at least 
10 percent of the outstanding stock of the 
corporation, has been convicted of a felony 
offense for conduct directly relating to 
obtaining or attempting to obtain, or 
performing or attempting to perform a 
public work contract with a public body, 
and the felony offense is a violation of the 
prevailing wage or wage payment laws or is 
one or more of several listed felonies. 

Amendments were made in relation to 
actions for recovery from performance 
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bonds on public work projects. Actions by 
an affected employee to recover unpaid 
wages, supplements, and interest may be 
brought against the contractor, the 
subcontractor, or the issuer of the bond. 
The action now may be brought either 
within 1 year of the date of the filing of an 
order by the Commissioner of Labor or 
other fiscal officer determining a wage or 
supplement underpayment or within 1 year 
of the date of the last alleged underpayment. 
The employee may permit the 
commissioner or other fiscal officer to 
commence the action on his or her behalf in 
addition to an employee organization as 
before. 

The labor law was amended to increase 
the civil penalty for an employer’s failure 
to pay wages or for differentiating in the 
rate of pay because of sex from $50 to $500 
for each violation. Penalties are to be 
recovered by the labor commissioner. 

The criminal penalty section of the 
payment of wages law was amended to 
provide that a conviction for a first offense 
of failure by an employer to pay wages of 
employees or failure to maintain payroll 
records is a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$20,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than | year. Conviction of a second or 
subsequent offense within 6 years of the 
first conviction is a felony punishable by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$20,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year plus 1 day, or both a fine and 
imprisonment, for each offense. In 
determining the penalty for recordkeeping 
violations, the court is to consider the 
severity of the violation, the size of the 
employer, and the employer’s good faith 
effort to comply with the law. 


Child labor. A cashier under age 18 and 
employed by a retailer with a drug store 
beer license, may now sell alcoholic 
beverages if under the direct supervision of 
a person age 18 or older. This amendment 
expands a provision previously applicable 
to cashiers in licensed grocery stores. 


Apparel. A New York State Apparel 
Workers Fair Labor Conditions and 
Procurement Act was enacted. This law 
amends the labor law, the State finance law, 
and the education law to require that State 
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agencies, public authorities, the State 
University of New York, the City 
University of New York, and community 
colleges consider labor standards and 
working conditions when purchasing 
apparel. Contracts for the purchase of 
apparel are only to be entered into with 
bidders who attest that the apparel was 
manufactured in compliance with all 
applicable labor and occupational safety 
laws, including but not limited to child labor 
laws, wage and hour laws, workplace safety 
laws, and laws protecting the rights of 
employees to form unions. Bidders must 
also provide, if known, the name and 
address of each subcontractor to be used 
and a list of all manufacturing plants used 
by the bidder or subcontractor. 

The labor commissioner is to prepare 
and issue a notice to be posted at the 
worksite of every known apparel or 
garment manufacturer or contractor in the 
State. The notice is to clearly specify: (1) 
the duties of employers with regard to the 
rights of employees to the receipt and 
payment of wages; (2) a toll free number at 
the department of labor to which employees 
may direct questions or register complaints 
concerning the conditions of employment 
or an employer’s failure to pay wages; and 
(3) the address of the regional department 
to file a complaint. The notice is to be in 
English, Spanish, Chinese, and Korean, is 
to be printed in at least 10-point type, and 
is to be posted in a visible and prominent 
location within the worksite. 


Equal employment opportunity. It now is 
unlawful for any employer to discharge or 
otherwise discriminate against an employee 
in compensation, or in terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment for displaying 
the American flag on the employee’s person 
or work station, provided the display does 
not interfere with the employee’s job 
duties. The labor commissioner may assess 
an employer in violation a civil penalty of 
not less than $200 or more than $2,000. An 
employee may bring a civil action for 
appropriate relief including rehiring, 
payment of lost compensation, damages, 
and reasonable attorneys’ fees. 
Amendments were made to the unlawful 
discriminatory practices section of the 
Human Rights Law pertaining to pro- 
tecting the right of employees to practice 
their religion. It now is an unlawful 
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discriminatory practice for an employer to 
refuse to allow an employee to use leave 
solely because the leave is being used to 
accommodate religious observance. It also 
is an unlawful discriminatory practice for 
an employer to impose upon an individual 
circumstances that would force that 
individual to forgo religious observance as a 
condition of employment, advancement, or 
promotion unless, after engaging in a bona 
fide effort, the employer demonstrates that 
he or she is unable to reasonably 
accommodate the employee’s or applicant’s 
religious observance or practice without 
undue hardship on the conduct of the 
business. Employers will not be required 
to pay premium wages to employees who 
are working during hours when premium 
wages would normally be paid, if the work 
during those hours is to accommodate 
religious observation on the employee’s 
behalf. 


Worker privacy. The section of the civil 
rights law relating to the confidentiality of 
the personnel records of police officers, 
correction officers, firefighters, and 
paramedics was amended to also cover 
individuals defined as peace officers within 
the Division of Parole. Their personal 
records are to be considered confidential and 
not subject to inspection or review without 
their express written consent except as may 
be mandated by lawful court order. 


Employee leasing. A New York Pro- 
fessional Employers Act was enacted. 
Under the law, anyone engaged in the 
business of providing professional 
employer services for a client company 
must register with the department of labor. 
The initial registration fee is $1,000 with an 
annual renewal fee of $500. Information that 
must be provided includes the name or 
names under which it conducts business; 
the address of the principal place of 
business and the address of each office it 
maintains in the State; the taxpayer or 
employer identification number; a list by 
jurisdiction of each name under which the 
professional employer organization has 
operated in the preceding 5 years; a 
financial statement; and, in the event the 
organization is a privately or closely held 
company, a list of all persons or entities 
that own a 5-percent or greater interest at 
the time of application, or owned a 5- 
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percent or greater interest in the preceding 
5 years. A publicly traded company is to 
file a list of all persons or entities that own 
a 50-percent or greater interest at the time 
of application. A professional employer 
agreement will have no effect on existing 
collective bargaining agreements. 


Whistleblower. A section relating to the 
prohibition of retaliatory personnel actions 
by certain health care employers against 
health care employees was added to the 
labor law. Retaliatory action is prohibited 
against an employee who discloses or 
threatens to disclose, or refuses to partic- 
ipate in, an employer activity, policy, or 
practice that the employee, in good faith, 
reasonably believes constitutes improper 
quality of patient care. This protection shall 
only apply if the employee brought the 
improper activity to a supervisor’s 
attention and gave the employer reasonable 
opportunity to correct such activity. The 
protection application sequence of events 
will not apply where the improper quality 
of patient care presents an imminent threat 
to public health or safety, or where the 
employee believes that reporting to a 
supervisor would not result in corrective 
action. Employees who have been subject 
to retaliation may seek relief through a civil 
action. Besides relief for the employee, if 
the employer has acted in bad faith, the 
court may assess a penalty of up to 
$10,000. These penalties will go into a fund 
committed to improving the quality of 
patient care. 


Ohio 


Child labor. Sections of the education 
code and child labor law regarding 
administration of age and schooling 
certificates for minors were amended. Part- 
time age and schooling certificates for 14- 
and 15-year-olds were eliminated, and a 
child may now apply for a regular 
certificate at age 14 instead of age 16. The 
provision for issuance of over age 
certificates to persons over age 18 was 
eliminated. It is no longer required to 
complete a vocational or special education 
program in order to receive a certificate. 
Certificates may no longer contain social 
security information. The chief admin- 
istrative officer of the nonpublic or com- 


munity school district attended by the 
child, is responsible for issuing age and 
schooling certificates for city, local, joint 
vocational, or exempted districts when 
there is proof that the child is at least age 
14. Issuing officers must electronically file 
the certificates with the State director of 
commerce, while employers are no longer 
required to keep the certificates on file. 
While any licensed physician or physician’s 
assistant may certify a students’ physical 
condition, a student athlete’s certificate of 
examination may be used to certify a 
student’s condition. 


Oklahoma 


Wages. The commissioner of labor now 
may assess an administrative fine of $500 
against an employer operating in Oklahoma 
who is found to have knowingly violated 
the payment of wages law, if the violations 
occur on two or more occasions within any 
6-month period. All such administrative 
fines collected will be deposited to the 
Department of Labor Revolving Fund. 

A classified State employee who is on- 
call will receive a minimum of 2 hours of 
work if he or she reports to a work location 
while on-call. Previously, this guarantee 
applied only to classified State employees 
working in institutional settings. 

The law requiring semimonthly pay- 
ment of wages on regular paydays, except 
for exempt employees and State, county, 
and municipal employees who may be paid 
a minimum of once each calendar month, 
was amended to also allow employees of 
qualified nonprivate foundations to be paid 
monthly. 


Employee leasing. An Oklahoma Pro- 
fessional Employer Organization Re- 
cognition and Registration Act was enacted. 
Under the law, anyone engaged in the 
business of providing professional 
employer services for a client company 
must register with the Insurance Com- 
mission. The initial registration fee is $500 
with an annual renewal fee of $250. 
Information that must be provided includes 
the name or names under which the business 
operates; the address of the principal place 
of business and the address of each office it 
maintains in the State; the taxpayer or 
employer identification number; a 
statement of management experience; and a 


financial statement. Each professional 
employer organization must maintain either 
a net worth of $50,000 or a bond in that 
amount. Both the client company and the 
professional employer organization will be 
considered the employer for the purpose 
of coverage under the Worker’s 
Compensation Act and for purposes of 
sponsoring employee retirement and 
welfare benefit plans. 


Inmate labor. Persons convicted of drug 
distribution now will be included among 
those inmates authorized to be issued a 
pass to be away from the correctional 
facility for purposes including contacting 
prospective employers or participating in 
work, educational, and training programs in 
the community. 


Other laws. The State law regarding time 
off for employees who are required to serve 
on ajury was amended. Employees may no 
longer be required to use vacation or sick 
leave to serve on a jury. The employer is 
not required to pay an employee wages for 
the time he or she was absent for jury duty. 
However, the employee has the choice of 
whether to take paid or unpaid leave for the 
time off. Employers in violation will be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, subject to a fine of up to $5,000. 


Oregon 


Wages. Aminimum wage ballot initiative 
was approved by the voters in the 
November general election. Ballot measure 
25 provided for an increase in the State 
minimum wage from $6.50 per hour to 
$6.90 on Jan. 1, 2003. Beginning Jan. 1, 
2004, and annually thereafter, the rate will 
be adjusted for inflation based on data from 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index. The rate will be 
rounded to the nearest 5 cents. 


Pennsylvania 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to provide that minors under age 
16 may not be employed in youth peddling 
unless a signed consent has been obtained 
from the minor’s parents or guardian, appro- 
priate adult supervision is provided, the mi- 
nor is not employed past 6 pm., and work is 
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in compliance with hours restrictions and 
such other requirements as the Department 
of Labor and Industry may establish to pro- 
tect the minor’s safety, health, and well-be- 
ing. Youth peddling is defined as the selling 
of goods or services by minors to customers 
at their residence, places of business, or pub- 
lic places including, but not limited to, street 
corners, roadway medians, sports and per- 
forming arts facilities, public transportation 
stations and sales from vehicles. The law 
does not apply to minors who sell prod- 
ucts, goods, or services as volunteers with- 
out compensation on behalf of nonprofit or- 
ganizations, minors who deliver newspapers 
to customers, or minors employed at fixed 
retail locations in compliance with the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Puerto Rico 


Family issues. The law that provides for 
the adoption of flexible work schedules 
upon agreement between the employee and 
the employer was amended to require 
employers to give priority in processing to 
those requests submitted by women with 
minor children and single parents with 
custody of their children. 


Other laws. A sports leave without pay 
policy was established for all public and 
private sector employees who are selected 
and certified by the Board for the 
Development of Full-Time High Per- 
formance Puerto Rican Athletes, as athletes 
in training and as trainers for Olympic, 
Paralympic, Pan American or Central 
American Games, or for Regional or World 
Championships. The unpaid sports leave 
will be for up to 1 year with a right of 
renewal, provided it has been approved 
by the Board and the employer is notified 
30 days before its expiration date. 
Employees on leave will retain their 
vested rights and benefits. During the 
term of the sports leave, the Board will 
be responsible for the salaries of the 
participants and must remit to the 
employer the amounts corresponding to 
the required legal deductions. An 
employer found in violation must 
compensate the athletes or trainers for 
any damages sustained, plus a sum equal 
to double the compensation awarded, and 
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must also reinstate them in their 
employment if they have been dismissed. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. The section of the payment of 
wages law establishing the enforcement 
powers and duties of the Director of 
Labor and Training was amended to add a 
provision that the director may institute 
any action to recover unpaid wages or 
other compensation under the law, 
including administrative fees, with or 
without the consent of the employee or 
employees affected. Another change 
permits filing of wage claims by a 
representative authorized in writing by 
the employee. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring 
Apr. 3, 2002, to be “Rhode Island Pay 
Equity Day” and asking all Rhode 
Islanders to join in urging all other States 
to establish equitable compensation that 
eliminates sex and race based wage 
discrimination. 


Genetic testing. The Genetic Testing as 
a Condition of Employment law was 
amended. The law, which prohibits 
employers, employment agencies, or 
licensing agencies from discriminating 
against employees, licensees, or 
applicants for employment or licensure 
on the basis of genetic information or 
testing, was expanded by adding a 
definition section and by specifying that 
the ban on discrimination applies to the 
refusal of the employee, licensee, or 
applicant for employment or licensure to 
submit to a genetic test, submit a family 
health history, reveal whether the 
individual has submitted to a genetic test, 
or reveal the results of any genetic test. 
Any contract or agreement, which 
purports to waive the provisions of this 
law are invalid. 


Private employment agencies. A special 
House Commission was created to 
examine procedures and best practices to 
foster the employment of all individuals 
in the State including temporary 
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employees working for any employment 
agency, placement service, training school 
or center, labor organization, or any other 
employee referring source, and to 
safeguard their right to obtain and hold 
employment without discrimination. A 
report of findings and recommendations 
is to be made by Mar. 12, 2003. 


Other laws. The law requiring 
employers to pay for the cost of any 
physical examination they require of a 
prospective employee prior to 
employment was amended to specify that 
any employer who fails to comply with 
the law will be subject to a fine of $200. 


South Carolina 


Wages. A measure was enacted to 
prohibit a political subdivision of the 
State from establishing, mandating, or 
otherwise requiring either a minimum 
wage that exceeds the Federal minimum 
wage rate or a minimum wage rate related 
to employee wages that are exempt under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Political subdivisions may establish wage 
rates in contracts to which they are a 
party. 


Other laws. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Licensing and Regulation 
is to ensure compliance with the State 
right-to-work law, and is to cooperate 
with employees in the investigation and 
enforcement of claims against employers. 
Upon the filing of a complaint with the 
department, the director may enter a place 
of employment to determine compliance. 
It now is unlawful to obstruct the director 
in the performance of duties under the 
law. It also is unlawful for a person or a 
labor organization to participate in an 
agreement, arrangement, or practice that 
has the effect of requiring, as a condition 
of employment, that an employee be, 
become, or remain a member of a labor 
organization or pay union dues or fees, 
and for a person or labor organization to 
induce, cause, or encourage an employer 
to violate the law. 
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South Dakota 


Other laws. Any member of the South 
Dakota National Guard ordered to active 
duty service by the governor or by the 
President of the United States will have 
all the employment and reemployment 
rights and other protections afforded to 
persons serving on Federal active duty as 
provided for under Federal law. The 
section of State law regarding job rights 
for reservists and guardsmen was 
repealed. 


Tennessee 


Wages. Resolutions were adopted 
asking the governor to recognize Apr. 16, 
2002, as “Equal Pay Day” in Tennessee 
recognizing the full value of women’s 
skills and their significant contributions 
to the labor force. April 16 symbolizes 
the day on which the wages paid to 
American women to that date in 2002, 
when added to women’s earnings for all 
of 2001, equal the 2001 earnings of 
American men. 

The prevailing wage commission is to 
report to the general assembly on or before 
Jan. 1, 2003, with recommendations for 
improvements to the current prevailing 
wage survey process which optimizes the 
response rates for the surveys conducted 
by the department. 


Drug and alcohol testing. New sections 
were added to the State law dealing with 
drug-free workplaces. State or local 
government entities must include in any 
issued bid or procurement specification 
for construction services a statement as 
to whether the government entity 
operates a certified drug-free workplace 
program or any other programs which 
provide for testing of employees for 
workplace use of drugs or alcohol. Where 
such programs exist, the bid or 
procurement specification is also to 
include statements describing the program 
and specifying that all bidders for 
construction service contracts shall 
submit an affidavit that attests that the 


bidder operates a drug-free workplace or 
other testing program with requirements 
at least as stringent as those of the program 
operated by the government entity. 


Employee leasing. Among amendments 
to the employee leasing law, it now is 
specified that a client will be jointly and 
severally liable with a staff leasing 
company for State unemployment 
premiums for each of the client’s leased 
employees, provided however, that a client 
will be relieved of joint and several liability 
if the staff leasing company has posted a 
corporate surety bond with the 
administrator of the Division of 
Employment Security of the Tennessee 
Department of Labor and Workforce 
Development. 


Utah 


Genetic testing. A Genetic Testing 
Restrictions on Employers Act was 
enacted. This measure makes it unlawful 
for an employer, in connection with hiring, 
promotion, retention or related decisions, 
to take into consideration private genetic 
information about an individual, to request 
or require an individual or his or her blood 
relative to submit to a genetic test, or to 
take into consideration the fact that an 
individual or his or her blood relative has 
taken or refused to take a genetic test. 
Limited exceptions permit an employer to 
seek an order compelling the disclosure of 
genetic information in connection with an 
employment-related judicial or 
administrative proceeding in which the 
individual has placed his or her health at 
issue, or an employment-related decision 
in which the employer has a reasonable 
basis to believe that the individual’s health 
condition poses a real and unjustifiable 
safety risk requiring the change or denial of 
an assignment. The order will only be 
entered if other ways of obtaining the 
private information are not available or 
would not be effective. 


Worker privacy. Among amendments to 
the Government Records and Management 
Act is a new section permitting an at-risk 
government employee to file a written 
application that gives notice of his or her 


status to each government entity holding a 
record that would disclose the employee’s 
or a family member’s home address or 
telephone number, Social Security number, 
insurance coverage, marital status, or 
payroll deductions, and requests that the 
records be classified private. Neither the 
governmental entity or political subdivision 
is liable for damages arising from the 
negligent disclosure of records classified as 
private unless the disclosure was of 
employment records maintained by the 
governmental entity, or the current or 
former employee had previously filed the 
required notice and the government entity 
did not take reasonable steps to preclude 
access or distribution of the record, or the 
release of the record was otherwise willfully 
or grossly negligent. “At-risk government 
employees” include peace officers, judges, 
U.S. attorneys and assistant attorneys, and 
certain prosecutors. Changes made to the 
law in 2001 concerning limits on disclosure 
of information were repealed. 


Employee leasing. Among several 
amendments to the Professional Employer 
Organization Licensing Act, references to 
the term “employee leasing company” were 
removed. References to the term “leased 
employee” were also eliminated and 
replaced with the term “co-employee,” 
defined as a person who is an employee of 
a professional employer organization and 
of a client company. A client company is 
defined as an entity that leases any or all of 
its regular employees from a professional 
employer organization. The law now 
provides that employees of professional 
employer organizations are not exempt 
from applicable licensure laws. Several 
changes were made in the qualifications for 
licensure, in the procedure for refusing to 
renew the license of a professional 
employer organization, and in the definition 
of unprofessional conduct. 


Other laws. _ A State employee who serves 
as a bone marrow donor will be granted a paid 
leave of absence of up to 7 days for the 
donation and recovery time. A State employee 
who donates a human organ will be granted a 
paid leave of absence of up to 30 days for the 
donation and recovery time. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
support for emergency measures needed to 
save the American steel industry. 
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Vermont 


Wages. It now is an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for any employer, 
employment agency, labor organization, or 
person seeking employees to discriminate 
between employees on the basis of sex by 
paying wages to employees of one sex at a 
rate less than the rate paid to employees of 
the other sex for equal work that requires 
equal skill, effort, and responsibility, and is 
performed under similar working 
conditions. Different wage rates may be 
paid pursuant to a seniority system, a merit 
system, a system in which earnings are 
based on quantity or quality of production, 
or any factor other than sex. An employer 
who is paying wages in violation of the act 
may not reduce the wage rate of any other 
employee in order to come into compliance. 
An employer in violation will be liable to 
any affected employee in the amount of the 
underpaid wages and an equal amount as 
liquidated damages in addition to any other 
remedies available. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Among several 
amendments to the law regulating drug 
testing of employees and job applicants, 
the requirement that the test be given to 
applicants as part of or in conjunction with 
a comprehensive physical examination was 
dropped, the time limit for administering 
the test was eliminated, and employers are 
to designate a certified collector to collect 
specimens from job applicants and 
employees. The collector may be an 
employee for the purposes of collecting 
specimens from job applicants. The 
collector may not be an employee for the 
purpose of collecting specimens from 
employees for drug testing based on 
probable cause. 


Other laws. A disaster relief workers 
fund was established to provide wage 
reimbursement to any Vermont employer 
for disaster relief services rendered by 
employees. The employee must be a 
certified disaster relief service volunteer of 
the American Red Cross. Reimbursement 
will be for not more than 14 days for 
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performing disaster relief work pursuant to 
a request from the American Red Cross 
when: (1) the work is performed in 
Vermont; or (2) the disaster is a Federal or 
presidentially-declared disaster designated 
as Level III or above, according to the 
American Red Cross regulations and 
procedures; or (3) the disaster is declared 
by the governor of a State or territory. An 
employer will not be liable for damage, 
injury, or harm caused or sustained by an 
employee who performs disaster relief 
services and who is eligible for 
reimbursement under the law. 


Virginia 


Wages. The law generally requiring that 
employees who are paid on an hourly basis 
be paid at least once every 2 weeks or twice in 
each month, was amended to allow employees 
whose weekly wages total more than 150 
percent of the average weekly wage of the 
Commonwealth to be paid monthly, upon 
agreement of each affected employee. 


Genetic testing. Itnow is unlawful for an 
employer to request, require, solicit, or 
administer a genetic test to any person as a 
condition of employment, or to refuse to 
hire, fail to promote, discharge, or 
otherwise adversely affect any terms or 
conditions of employment of any 
employee or job applicant solely on the 
basis of a genetic characteristic or the 
results of a genetic test. An employee may 
bring court action against an employer in 
violation. 


Workplace violence/security. Any em- 
ployee who, in good faith with reasonable 
cause and without malice, truthfully reports 
threatening conduct by a person employed 
at the same workplace will be immune from 
all civil liability that might otherwise be 
incurred or imposed as the result of making 
such a report. 


Other laws. The law protecting those 
employees who are summoned to serve on 
jury duty or summoned or subpoenaed to 
appear in cour, from discharge or other 
adverse personnel action, or from a re- 
quirement to use sick leave or vacation time, 
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was amended to also apply to individuals 
who, having appeared, are required in 
writing by the court to appear at any future 
hearing. 

The law regarding time off for military 
service by Commonwealth officers and 
employees who are former members of the 
Armed Forces or members of organized 
reserve components, National Guard, or 
Naval Militia was amended. The Common- 
wealth may supplement the military pay 
of its personnel in an effort to bring their 
total salary up to the level of their non- 
military pay. Nongovernment employees 
of the Commonwealth can choose to take 
leave without pay from their employment 
and not be forced to use or exhaust any 
type of accrued leave. Discrimination 
against the above persons is prohibited in 
actions concerning initial employment, 
reemployment, employment retention, 
promotion, or earned benefits. If the office 
or position of the returning service person 
has been abolished or otherwise ceased to 
exist, the person shall be re-instated in a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay if 
the position exists or in a comparable 
vacant position for which they are qualified 
unless to do so would be unreasonable. If 
the employer fails or refuses to comply 
with the law, the courts may require 
compliance and compensate the employee 
for any lost wages or benefits. 


Virgin Islands 


Wages. A law passed in 2001 increased 
the maximum fines from $500 to $2,500 for 
violation of wage payment, minimum wage, 
recordkeeping, posting, and other 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
chapter. 


Equal employment opportunity. A re- 
solution was adopted asking the President 
and U.S. Congress to enact legislation that 
would require that future foreign aid to 
Afghanistan and other foreign countries be 
conditioned, in significant part, upon the 
recipient’s active commitment to eliminate 
discrimination against women. 


Washington 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate is 
adjusted for inflation annually in September 
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by a calculation using the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(cPI-U) for the previous year. As a result, 
the rate for employees older than age 18 
increased from $6.72 per hour to $6.90 on 
Jan. 1, 2002, and to $7.01 on Jan. 1, 2003. 
Also receiving these rates are 16 and 17 
year-olds, the result of an administrative 
rule requiring that they earn the same 
minimum wage as adults; 14 and 15 year- 
olds may be paid 85 percent of the adult 
minimum wage. 

Provision was made for the State to 
make payroll deductions for union dues 
from the wages of individual care providers 
who, solely for the purposes of collective 
bargaining, are employed by the home care 
quality authority. The payroll deduction is 
voluntary upon the written authorization 
of the individual provider unless the 
collective bargaining agreement includes a 
union security provision. In the event ofa 
union security provision, the State will 
enforce the agreement by deducting the 
union dues for members, or for 
nonmembers, a fee equivalent to the dues. 
The initial additional costs to the State shall 
be negotiated, agreed in advance, and 
reimbursed to the State by the bargaining 
representative. Ongoing additional costs 
to the State shall be negotiated with the 
bargaining representative. 

The State transportation law was re- 
vised to implement recommendations of the 
State’s Blue Ribbon Commission on 
Transportation. Among the changes, all 
intent and affidavit fees paid by contractors 
are to be used solely for administering the 
State prevailing wage program. Prevailing 
wage survey data collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry may now be 
used only in the county for which the work 
was performed. The Department is to 
establish a goal of conducting surveys for 
each trade every 3 years; actively promote 
increased response rates from all survey 
recipients; work to ensure the integrity of 
information used in the development of 
prevailing wage rates; maintain a timely 
processing of intents and affidavits, with a 
target processing time of no more than 7 
working days from receipt of completed 
forms; and develop and implement elec- 


tronic processing of intents and affidavits. 
The Department, in cooperation with the 
Department of Transportation, is also to 
conduct an assessment of current practices, 
including survey techniques, used in setting 
prevailing wages for those trades related to 
transportation facilities and transportation 
project delivery. 


Overtime. Overtime work may not be 
required of licensed practical nurses or 
licensed registered nurses who are 
employed by a health care facility and who 
are involved in direct patient care activities 
or clinical services and who receive an 
hourly wage. The acceptance by any 
employee of overtime is strictly voluntary, 
and the refusal to accept overtime work may 
not be grounds for discrimination, dismissal, 
discharge, or any other penalty. Exceptions 
are permitted for overtime work that occurs 
because of any unforeseeable emergent 
circumstance; because of prescheduled on- 
call time; when the employer documents 
that he or she has used reasonable efforts to 
obtain staffing (an employer has not used 
reasonable efforts if overtime work is used 
to fill vacancies resulting from chronic staff 
shortages); or when an employee is required 
to work overtime to complete a patient care 
procedure already in progress where the 
absence of the employee could have an 
adverse effect on the patient. The 
Department of Labor and Industries is to 
enforce the law. 


Family issues. Significant amendments 
were made to the law requiring employers 
to allow employees to use accrued sick 
leave to care for minor children with serious 
medical conditions. Now, where a collective 
bargaining agreement or employer policy 
entitles an employee to sick leave or other 
paid time off, either the sick leave or other 
time off may be used to provide care. The 
definition of child was expanded to include 
those age 18 or older who are incapable of 
self-care because of a mental or physical 
disability. Coverage of the law was also 
expanded to apply to leave by an employee 
to care for a spouse, parent, parent-in-law, 
or grandparent with a serious medical 
condition. An employer may not discharge, 
threaten to discharge, demote, suspend, 
discipline, or otherwise discriminate against 
an employee because he or she exercised, or 


attempted to exercise, any right provided 
by the law, or has filed a complaint, 
testified, or assisted in any proceeding. 


Agriculture. The law establishing 
standards for temporary labor camps, 
used by agricultural workers employed 
in the harvest of cherries, was amended 
to provide that the housing and facilities 
may be occupied by agricultural 
employees for a period not to exceed 1 
week before the start through 1 week 
following the end of the cherry crop 
harvest in the State. Previously, camp 
occupancy was limited to 21 days in a 
calendar year with provision for 
extensions under certain circumstances. 


Worker privacy. It now is unlawful for a 
person or organization, with the intent to 
harm or intimidate, to sell, trade, give, 
publish, distribute, or otherwise release 
the residential address, residential 
telephone number, date of birth, or Social 
Security number of any law enforcement- 
related, corrections officer-related, or 
court-related employee or volunteer and 
categorize them as such, without the 
express written permission of the 
employee or volunteer unless specifically 
exempted by law or court order. An 
individual who suffers damages as the 
result of unauthorized release of this 
personal information may bring a court 
action for actual damages sustained, plus 
attorney’s fees and costs. 


West Virginia 


Wages. An amendment to the West 
Virginia Tax Increment Financing Act 
stipulates that projects financed by tax 
increment financing are considered to be 
public improvements subject to prevailing 
wage, local labor preference, and 
competitive bid requirements. Prevailing 
wage coverage will apply to any project 
acquired, constructed, or financed, in whole 
or in part, by a county commission or 
municipality under the law with a contract 
cost exceeding $50,000. This requirement 
is awaiting a vote by the people of the State 
to ratify an amendment to the State 
constitution authorizing tax increment 
financing secured by ad valorem property 
taxes. 
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Childlabor. Several major revisions were 
made to the child labor law. These include 
enacting exemptions from the law for 
minors under age 14 similar to exemptions 
for minors under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, including newspaper 
delivery and employment as actors or 
performers in motion pictures, theatrical, 
radio, or television productions. Federal 
standards were added prohibiting 
hazardous occupations for children under 
age 18. Federal standards were also adopted 
limiting work to no more than 3 hours per 
day on school days, no more than 18 hours 
per week during a school week, and not 
before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m., except from 
June | through Labor Day when the evening 
hour is extended to 9 p.m. A limit of 6 days 
a week was eliminated. Penalties for 
violation were increased from a range of $20 
to $50 for a first offense to a range of $50 to 
$200, and for a second or subsequent 
offense from a range of $50 to $200 to a 
range of $200 to $1,000. The time of 
maximum possible imprisonment for a 
second or subsequent offense was increased 
from 30 days to 6 months. Other changes 
were made in the requirements for issuing 
individual and blanket work permits. 


Inmate labor. The law regarding the 
payment of wages to prison inmates 
participating in work release programs 
was amended to permit inmates to 
designate a person to receive the balance 
of payments for the support of the 
inmate’s dependents after required 
deductions are made. The requirement 
that the clerk of the court, with the 
consent of the inmate, pay the inmate’s 
expenses or unpaid debts was eliminated. 


Other laws. It now is unlawful for any 
employer to employ, hire, recruit, or refer, 
for private or public employment in the 
State, an alien who is not authorized to work 
by the immigration laws or the U. S. 
Attorney General. Employers are 
responsible for checking the legal status or 
authorization to work of their prospective 
employees. Such proof includes, but is not 
limited to a valid Social Security card, a 
valid immigration visa, a birth certificate, or 
a passport. Identification must include 
some form of photo identification. 
Employers must keep a record of the 
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persons employed and proof of their legal 
status or authorization to work. An 
employer found in first violation of the 
provisions of this article is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and may be fined between 
$100 and $1,000 for each violation. An 
employer found guilty of subsequent 
violations is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
may be fined between $500 and $5,000 for 
each violation. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. On Jan. 1, 2002, the threshold 
amount for coverage under the State 
prevailing wage laws for State and 
municipal contracts was changed 
administratively from $172,000 to 
$175,000 for contracts in which more 
than one trade is involved, and from 
$35,000 to $36,000 for contracts in which 
a single trade is involved. On Jan. 1, 2003, 
these amounts were changed administratively 
to $180,000 for contracts in which more 
than one trade is involved, and $37,000 for 
contracts in which a single trade is 
involved. 


Other laws. A law was enacted providing 
reemployment rights and benefits for 
persons called to duty in the National 
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Guard or State defense force, under State 
law instead of Federal law. Re-employment 
rights and benefits are parallel to those 
provided under Federal law for persons 
called for Federal service. Employers are 
now required to re-employ entitled persons 
promptly upon completion of their active 
duty unless the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make re-employment 
of an employee impossible or unreasonable. 
Persons are entitled to re-employment if 1) 
the employer received advance notice of the 
active service, 2) service did not exceed 5 
years, 3) the person reports back to work 
within required time frames, and 4) service 
was terminated under honorable conditions. 
Upon re-employment, the person is 
entitled to the seniority and other rights 
and benefits that the person would have 
had if his or her employment had not been 
interrupted by the State active service. 


Wyoming 


Wages. Acommittee is to be established 
to determine the parameters of a study to 
be conducted by the University of 
Wyoming on the disparity of wages and 
benefits between men and women in the 
State. The study is to focus on where 
disparities exist, the major causes of the 
wage and benefit disparities, the impact of 
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the disparities on Wyoming’s economy, and 
possible solutions to reduce or eliminate 
the disparities. A report is to be submitted 
to the legislature by May 1, 2003. 


Other laws. The legislature approved a 
plan for reorganization of the State 
government, including the creation of a 
Department of Workforce Serviceson. Among 
the several functions or programs transferred 
to the department are displaced worker 
education and training, public employment 
offices, veteran’s employment services, the 
school-to-careers program, and the unem- 
ployment insurance program. a 


Notes 


' The Arkansas, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Texas legislatures did not 
meet in regular session in 2002. The District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, and North Carolina 
did not enact significant legislation in the fields 
covered by this article. This article is based on 
information received by Nov. 8, 2002. 


? Several tables displaying State labor law 
information, including a table on State 
minimum wage rates, are available on the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment 
Standards Administration Website at: http:// 
www.dol.gov/esa/programs/whd/state/ 
state. htm 


Workers’ Compensation, 2002 


Changes in workers’ 


compensation laws, 2002 


Changes in State compensation laws ranged from increasing 
death benefit and burial expense amounts, to revising 

the criteria for eligibility for disability benefits, 

to expanding coverage for rescue workers whose health 

was affected or whose life was terminated by the events 


of September 11, 2001 


Glenn Whittington 


( alifornia enacted major changes to its workers’ 
compensation statutes in 2002. One of the more 
significant provisions included increasing the max- 

imum weekly benefit for temporary disability and permanent 

total disability to $602 for injuries occurring on or after January 

1, 2003; to $728 for injuries occurring on or after January 1, 

2004; and to $840 for injuries occurring on or after January 1, 

2005. Beginning January 1, 2006, and each January | thereafter, 

the maximum weekly benefit will be increased by an amount 

equal to the percentage in the State average weekly wage. 

Also, effective January 1, 2006, death benefits will be in- 

creased from $125,000, $145,000, and $160,000 to $250,000, 

$290,000, and $320,000, respectively, according to the number 
of surviving dependents. 
In Florida, the Division of Workers’ Compensation was 


transferred from the Department of Labor and Employment 
Security to the Department of Insurance. Workers’ compensa- 
tion medical services were transferred to the Agency for 
Health Care Administration and workers’ compensation 
rehabilitation and reemployment services to the Department 
of Education. 

In Kentucky, certain presumptions of disability were 
created for claimants diagnosed with pneumoconiosis on the 
basis of X-ray and spirometric test values. 

Maximum burial expenses were increased from $5,000 to 
$15,000 in Rhode Island and from $2,500 to $5,000 in 
Wyoming. 

In New Jersey and New York, coverage issues resulting 
from the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, were 
addressed. 


Alaska 


A resident of the State temporarily engaged as 
acivilian volunteer in an emergency or a disaster 
relief function in another State or country who 
suffers injury or death during the course, and 
within the scope, of providing such aid is 


Glenn Whittington is Chief, Branch of 
Planning Policy and Standards, Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs, Employee 
Standards Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor. E-mail: gaw@fenix2.dol-esa.gov 


considered an employee of that State or 
country for workers’ compensation purposes. 
The requirements for determining whether 
someone qualifies as a volunteer are outlined 
in detail. 


California 


The maximum weekly benefit for temporary 
disability and for permanent total disability 
was increased to $602 for injuries occurring 
on or after January 1, 2003; to $728 for 
injuries occurring on or after January 1, 
2004, and to $840 for injuries occurring on 
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or after January 1, 2005. 

Beginning January 1, 2006, and each 
January | thereafter, the maximum and 
minimum temporary disability and per- 
manent total disability benefit will be in- 
creased by an amount equal to the percentage 
in the State average weekly wage. 

The maximum weekly permanent partial- 
disability benefit, currently between $140 
and $230 per week, will be increased to $230 
in 2006 for all partial-disability ratings 
below 70 percent and to $270 for those 
above 70 percent. 

Effective January 1, 2006, death benefits 
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will be increased from $125,000, $145,000, 
and $160,000 to $250,000, $290,000, and 
$320,000, respectively, according to the 
number of surviving dependents. 

Death benefit payments for a totally 
dependent child who is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated and therefore unable to 
earn a salary shall continue until the death 
of that child. 

An employer and an attorney-repre- 
sented employee may agree to settle the 
employee’s right to prospective vocational 
rehabilitation services with a one-time 
payment to the employee not to exceed 
$10,000 for the employee’s use in self- 
directed vocational rehabilitation. The 
settlement agreement must be approved by 
the administrative director’s vocational 
rehabilitation unit. 

It is unlawful to knowingly make, or 
cause to be made, a fraudulent material 
statement or representation for the purpose 
of obtaining or denying benefits or 
reimbursement provided in the Return-to- 
Work Program, or for discouraging an 
employer from claiming any benefits or 
reimbursement provided in the Return- to- 
Work Program. 

All workers’ compensation administrative 
law judges appointed on or after January 1, 
2003, shall be attorneys licensed to practice 
law in California for 5 or more years prior 
to their appointment and shall have ex- 
perience in workers’ compensation law. 

The director of industrial relations is 
required to establish and maintain a program 
to encourage, facilitate, and educate 
employers in providing appropriate con- 
ditions for the early and sustained return to 
work of employees after an occupational 
injury or illness. 

For workers’ compensation purposes, a 
collective bargaining agreement between a 
private employer or groups of employers 
engaged in the aerospace or timber 
industries and a union shall be recognized 
as valid and binding, as long as the 
agreement establishes (1) an alternative 
dispute resolution system, (2) the use of an 
agreed-upon list of medical providers and 
qualified medical evaluators, (3) joint labor- 
management safety committees, (4) a light- 
duty, modified job or return-to-work 
program, and (5) a vocational rehabilitation 
or retraining program. An employer or 
group of employers and the collective 
bargaining representative must meet certain 
criteria in order to establish or continue to 
participate in such an agreement. 

In the event that no person qualifies as a 
total or partial dependent of a deceased 
employee, then the surviving parent or 
parents of the deceased employee shall be 
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conclusively presumed to be wholly 
dependent for support upon the deceased 
employee. 

If the director of industrial relations 
determines that an employer has been 
uninsured for a period in excess of 1 week 
during the calendar year, the employer may 
be assessed a penalty of twice the amount 
the employer would have paid in workers’ 
compensation premiums during the period 
the employer was uninsured or $1,000 per 
employee employed during the period the 
employer was uninsured. 

The administrative director is required 
to publish an official pharmaceutical fee 
schedule that shall establish reasonable 
maximum fees paid for medicines and 
medical supplies. 

The Workers’ Occupational Safety and 
Health Education fund was created as a 
special account. Proceeds of the fund may 
be expended by the Commission on Health 
and Safety and Workers’ Compensation for 
the purposes of establishing and main- 
taining a workers’ occupational safety and 
health training and education program and 
an insurance loss services coordinator. 
Funding will come from a fee assessed 
against insurers. 


Colorado 


The assessment capacity of the Colorado 
Guaranty Fund was increased from | to 2 
percent. 

The exposure to or contraction of hep- 
atitis C by a firefighter, emergency services 
provider, or peace officer shall be presumed 
to be within the course and scope of em- 
ployment if certain preestablished condi- 
tions are met. 

The Colorado Compensation Insurance 
Authority has been replaced by Pinnacol 
Assurance, which will operate as a do- 
mestic mutual insurance company. All 
moneys in the Pinnacol Assurance fund 
have been transferred out of the State 
treasury and into the custody of the board 
of Pinnacol Assurance. 


Florida 


Effective July 1, 2002, the Division of 
Workers’ Compensation was transferred 
from the Department of Labor and 
Employment Security to the Department 
of Insurance. Workers’ compensation 
medical services were transferred to the 
Agency for Health Care Administration and 
workers’ compensation rehabilitation and 
reemployment services to the Department 
of Education. 

The Department of Insurance is allowed 
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to share confidential information with the 
Agency for Health Care Administration in 
furtherance of the Department’s official 
duties. The Department requires the 
Agency to maintain the confidential nature 
of the information. 

The penalty associated with carriers 
failing to pay 90 or more percent of their 
compensation benefits or medical bills on 
time was eliminated. Penalties for late 
payments will be imposed pursuant to the 
provisions of the insurance code. 

The authority to order an examination 
by an expert medical advisor was trans- 
ferred from the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation to the Agency for Health 
Care Administration. 

The responsibility for the Preferred 
Worker program was transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Departments 
of Education and Insurance. 

The authority to regulate individual self- 
insurers of workers’ compensation was 
transferred from the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation to the Department of 
Insurance and the Florida Self-Insurers 
Guaranty Association. The Association will 
review employer applications and make a 
recommendation to the Department of 
Insurance. The recommendation is binding 
upon the Department, unless it is shown 
by clear and convincing evidence that the 
Association erred. 

The authority to require employers to 
post a qualifying security deposit has been 
transferred to the Department of Insurance, 
acting on the recommendation of the Florida 
Self-Insurers Guaranty Association. The 
security deposit is now deposited with the 
Association rather than the Division of 
Workers’ Compensation. 

The blanket prohibition against the use 
of State funds of any kind by or for the 
Florida Self-Insurers Guaranty Association 
would be removed. State funds cannot be 
used for claims payments, but funds could 
be paid to the Association under a contract 
for performing “services required by law.” 

A firefighter who is engaged in fire 
fighting within Florida, but outside of the 
employer’s jurisdiction, and a firefighter 
who is off duty, neither of whom is engaged 
in services by a private employer, are now 
considered to be acting within the course of 
employment and are thereby covered by 
workers’ compensation. Similar coverage 
was provided for emergency medical 
technicians and paramedics. 


Georgia 


The requirement that income benefit checks 


be drawn on a Georgia depository was 
eliminated. 


Idaho 


Equal workers’ compensation benefits are 
now paid to widows and widowers in death 
claims. 


Kansas 


For purposes of workers’ compensation 
coverage, a volunteer member of a regional 
emergency medical response team shall be 
considered a person in the service of the 
State in connection with authorized training 
and upon activation for emergency re- 
sponse, except when such duties arise in 
the course of employment or as a volunteer 
for an employer other than the State. 

If a party or a party’s attorney believes 
that the administrative law judge to whom 
a case is assigned cannot afford that party a 
fair hearing in the case, the party or 
attorney may file a motion for change of 
administrative law judge. 


Kentucky 


The commissioner shall maintain a list of 
duly qualified “B” reader physicians who 
are licensed in the Commonwealth and who 
have agreed to interpret chest X rays for a 
fee. Physicians from the “B” reader list shall 
be utilized as necessary to obtain consensus 
classifications of chest films in coal 
workers’ pneumoconiosis claims. A con- 
sensus Classification shall be presumed to 
be the correct classification of the em- 
ployee’s condition, unless overcome by 
clear and convincing evidence. A “B” reader 
is a physician who has demonstrated 
proficiency in evaluating chest X rays to 
determine their quality and in the use of the 
International Labor Organization classi- 
fication for interpreting chest X rays for 
pneumoconiosis and other diseases by 
taking and passing a specially designed 
proficiency examination. 

In submitting medical evidence in a coal- 
related occupational pneumoconiosis claim, 
the chest X ray must have been interpreted 
by a “B” reader certified by the National 
Institute of Occupational Safety and 
Health. 

In coal workers’ pneumoconiosis 
claims, the employer’s notice of denial or 
acceptance of a claim shall be filed within 
30 days of the issuance of the notice of the 
consensus reading by the commissioner, 


unless the consensus reading is that no 
evidence of coal workers’ pneumoconiosis 
exists. The commissioner is required to 
determine whether X rays submitted by the 
employee and an employer-selected 
physician are in consensus. If they are not, 
then the commissioner specifies the method 
for resolving the issue by having the X rays 
read by additional “B” readers. 

If an employee has a radiographic 
classification of category 1/0 pneumoconiosis 
and a respiratory impairment, as evidenced 
by spirometric test values of 55 or more 
percent, but less than 80 percent, of pre- 
dicted normal levels, or if the employee has 
a radiographic classification of category 1/1 
or 1/2 pneumoconiosis and spirometric test 
values of 80 or more percent of predicted 
normal levels, the employee shall be 
awarded a one-time-only retraining in- 
centive benefit equal to 66-2/3 percent of 
the employee’s average weekly wage, but 
not more than 75 percent of the State 
average weekly wage, payable semimonthly 
for a period not to exceed 104 weeks. The 
criteria for receiving these benefits were 
revised. 

If an employee has a radiographic 
classification of category 1/0 pneumoconiosis 
and spirometric test values of less than 55 
percent of predicted normal levels; or 
category 1/1 or 1/2 pneumoconiosis and 
spirometric test values of 55 or more percent, 
but less than 80 percent, of predicted 
normal levels; or category 2/1, 2/2, or 2/3 
pneumoconiosis and spirometic test values 
of 80 or more percent of predicted normal 
levels, there shall be an irrebuttable 
presumption that the employee has a 
disability rating of 25 percent, resulting 
from exposure to coal dust, and the 
employee shall be awarded an income 
benefit in the amount equal to 66 2/3 
percent of the employee’s average weekly 
wage, but not to exceed 75 percent of the 
State average weekly wage. The award 
shall not exceed 425 weeks. 

If an employee has a radiographic 
classification of category 1/1 or 1/2 
pneumoconiosis, and spirometric test 
values of less than 55 percent of the 
predicted normal levels; or category 2/1, 
2/2, or 2/3 pneumoconiosis and spirometric 
test values of 55 or more percent, but less 
than 80 percent, of predicted normal levels; 
or category 3/2 or 3/3 pneumoconiosis and 
spirometric test values of 80 or more 
percent of predicted normal levels, there 
shall be an irrebuttable presumption that 
the employee has a disability rating of 50 
percent, resulting from exposure to coal 
dust, and the employee shall be awarded 
an income benefit in the amount equal to 
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66-2/3 percent of the employee’s average 
weekly wage, but not to exceed 75 percent 
of the State average weekly wage. The 
award shall not exceed 425 weeks. 

If an employee has a radiographic 
classification of category 2/1, 2/2, or 2/3 
pneumoconiosis and spirometric test values 
of less than 55 percent of predicted normal 
levels; or category 3/2 or 3/3 pneumoconiosis 
and spirometric test values of 55 or more 
percent, but less than 80 percent, of predicted 
normal levels, there shall be an irrebuttable 
presumption that the employee has a 75- 
percent disability rating, resulting from 
exposure to coal dust, and the employee 
shall be awarded an income benefit in the 
amount equal to 66-2/3 percent of the 
employee’s average weekly wage, but not 
to exceed 75 percent of the State average 
weekly wage. The award shall not exceed 
520 weeks. 

If a miner has 15 or more years of 
employment in coal mines or processing 
facilities and has developed pneumoconiosis 
and respiratory impairment, it shall be 
rebuttably presumed that coal dust exposure 
was a Significant contributing factor in the 
development of the impairment. 

A miner 55 years or older on the date of 
his or her last occupational exposure to coal 
dust, or a miner who has been granted an 
exemption from retraining, but who is 
otherwise entitled to an award of retraining 
incentive benefits, may elect to receive an 
award equal to 66-2/3 percent of the 
employees’ average weekly wage, but not 
to exceed 75 percent of the State average 
weekly wage, multiplied by a disability 
rating of 25 percent. The award is not to 
exceed 425 weeks. 

The commissioner is required to 
promulgate regulations for the recon- 
sideration of claims filed between December 
12, 1996, and April 13, 2002. 

The commissioner is required to 
maintain a list and assess the performance 
of “ B” readers. 


Maine 


Any person engaged in harvesting forest 
products is not an “employee” for workers’ 
compensation purposes if the person 
contracts directly with the landowner and 
meets the criteria for obtaining a certificate 
of independent status or a predetermination 
of independent contractor status. 

A contractor engaged in harvesting forest 
products must notify, within 3 business days, 
any of its employees and the landowner to 
whom the person is under contract of the 
cancellation of the contractor’s workers’ 
compensation insurance. 
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The definition of “employee” now 
includes a member of a limited liability 
company. 


Maryland 


The termination provision set for September 
30, 2002, that governs certain types of 
collective bargaining agreements between an 
employer and a certified exclusive bargaining 
representative regarding workers’ compen- 
sation and generally relating to collective 
bargaining agreements with respect to 
workers’ compensation was repealed. 

The total amount of benefits to be paid 
for a period of partial dependency in case 
of death was increased from $45,000 to 
$60,000. 

The Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission may not modify an award, unless 
the modification is applied for within 5 
years after the latest of (1) the date of the 
accident, (2) the date of disablement, or (3) 
the last compensation payment. 


Minnesota 


An injured employee or a dependent of an 
employee who is either a minor or in- 
capacitated shall have a guardian or 
conservator to represent the interests of the 
employee or dependent if the employee 
receives or is eligible for permanent total 
disability benefits, supplementary benefits, 
or permanent partial disability benefits 
totaling more than $3,000. A parent is 
presumed to be the guardian if he or she has 
legal custody of the employee or dependent. 

The commissioner of labor and industry 
no longer has to keep a list of neutral 
physicians for the purpose of having an 
injured worker examined in a disputed case. 

The act of altering information on a 
document to be filed with the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry without 
the notice and consent of any person who 
previously signed the document and who 
would be adversely affected by the alter- 
ation is prohibited. 

On or before April 1 of each year, all 
self-insured employers shall report paid 
indemnity losses, and insurers shall report 
paid indemnity losses and standard work- 
ers’ compensation premiums, in the form 
and manner prescribed by the commis- 
sioner. On June 1 of each year, the com- 
missioner shall determine the total amount 
needed to pay all estimated liabilities, 
including administrative expenses, of the 
special fund for the following fiscal year. 
At least one-half of the payment shall be 
made to the commissioner for deposit into 
the special compensation fund on or before 
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August 1 of the same calendar year, and the 
balance is due on February 1 of the following 
calendar year. 


New Jersey 


A law enforcement officer, firefighter, 
emergency medical technician, or paramedic 
employed by a municipality, county, or fire 
district of the State of New Jersey or of a 
State that participated in a search-and- 
rescue task force or team in response to the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
without the authorization of the municipality, 
county, or fire district or the said State and 
who suffered injury or death as a result of his 
or her participation shall be deemed an 
employee of New Jersey for the purpose of 
payment of workers’ compensation benefits 
as would have accrued if the injury or death 
had occurred in the performance of duties in 
the territorial jurisdiction in which the 
individual is or was employed. A similar 
provision also was passed for volunteer 
police, fire, and emergency personnel. 

Whenever a law enforcement officer, 
firefighter, emergency medical technician, or 
paramedic employed by a municipality, 
county, or fire district of the State of New 
Jersey or of another State participates in a 
national, multistate, State, county, municipal, 
or regional search-and-rescue task force or 
team without the authorization of the 
municipality, county, or fire district or the 
said State, but, pursuant to a Declaration of 
Emergency by the Governor of the State of 
New Jersey specifically authorizing vol- 
unteers to respond immediately to the 
emergency without requiring the authori- 
zation of the municipality, county, or fire 
district or the State, and the law enforcement 
officer, firefighter, emergency medical 
technician, or paramedic suffers injury or 
death as a result of his or her participation, 
the individual shall be deemed an employee of 
New Jersey for the purpose of payment of 
workers’ compensation benefits as would 
have accrued if the injury or death had 
occurred in the performance of duties in the 
territorial jurisdiction in which the person 
is or was employed. A similar provision 
also was passed for volunteer police, fire, 
and emergency personnel. 

Certain emergency volunteers are now 
exempt from the State’s 7-day waiting period 
for collecting workers’ compensation benefits. 


New York 


The workers’ compensation law was 
amended in order to address issues affecting 
the victims of the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, and their families. 
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Specifically, the amendments state that (1) 
the law does not permit insurance carriers 
to assert a lien against awards from the 
Federal victim compensation fund and (2) 
the filing of a claim for an award from the 
fund does not provide such carriers with 
the right to terminate workers’ com- 
pensation benefits being paid as a result of 
the terrorist attacks. 

Death benefits and funeral expenses 
were made available to domestic partners 
of persons who perished as a result of the 
terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 

Any exposure ofa State or local correction 
officer to the blood or bodily fluid of an 
individual, incarcerated or otherwise, during 
the course of the officer’s employment that is 
reported in writing to his or her employer 
within 24 hours of the exposure shall be 
presumed, in the absence of substantial 
evidence to the contrary, to be an injurious 
exposure if the officer subsequently is 
diagnosed with a bloodborne disease, 
including, but not limited to, hepatitis. 

A licensed insurance agent or broker is 
not covered under workers’ compensation 
if substantially all of the remuneration for 
the services performed by such agent or 
broker is directly related to sales. 


Oklahoma 


Employers and personnel service companies 
that are authorized in writing by a worker to 
be the worker’s representative in order to 
conduct a search of the worker’s prior claims 
records is exempt from the $1 search fee. 

An independent medical examiner is 
prohibited from deriving any direct or indirect 
economic benefit from the performance of 
surgery on, or the provision of treatment for, 
a patient, unless both the examiner and the 
patient agree to such benefit, in writing, before 
the patient makes any appointment with, is 
referred to, or gives notice to the examiner. 


Pennsylvania 


A municipality or an area of a municipality 
that receives emergency services pursuant to 
a contract, a standing agreement, or an 
arrangement from a volunteer emergency 
service provider located in a host munic- 
ipality shall reimburse the host municipality 
for a portion of the cost of the workers’ 
compensation premiums covering the 
members of the volunteer emergency service 
provider. 


Rhode Island 


Effective January 1, 2003, whenever a 


general employer contracts with a special 
employer to supply an employee or em- 
ployees for work, the special employer 
shall require written evidence that the general 
employer carries workers’ compensation 
insurance. In the event that the special 
employer fails to obtain the written docu- 
mentation from the general employer, the 
special employer is deemed to be the em- 
ployer for workers’ compensation purposes. 

An alternative workers’ compensation 
scheme can now be approved by the director 
and the chief judge of the workers’ com- 
pensation court. 

Burial expenses were increased from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

The demand by an injured worker to be 
reinstated to his or her former position must 
now be made in writing. 

In any case in which an employee or, in 
case of death, the administrator of the 
employee’s estate, fails to exercise the 
employee’s right to sue a third party within 
2 years and 8 months after an injury, the 
self-insured employer or the employer’s 
insurance carrier may proceed with such 
action. If the self-insured employer or the 
employer’s insurance carrier recovers, from 
the third party, damages or benefits in 
excess of the amount of the lien, after 
expenses and costs of action have been paid, 
then any such excess shall be paid to the 
injured employee or the employee’s estate. 


South Dakota 


The requirement that volunteer firefighters 
had to complete the wildland firefighter 
training course before becoming eligible for 
workers’ compensation was eliminated. 


Tennessee 


An employer, an insurer, or the Department 
of Labor and Workforce Development may 
have an employee who has been declared 
permanently totally disabled examined from 
time to time, at the expense of the requesting 
party, in the event that the second-injury fund 
is involved. However, the request for an 
examination may not be made until 24 months 
have elapsed following the entry of a final 
order and may not be requested more than 
every 24 months. The employee is required 


to certify, on an annual basis, that he or she 
continues to be permanently totally disabled. 

A “mental injury” means a loss of mental 
faculties or a mental or behavioral disorder, 
the proximate cause of which is a compensable 
physical injury resulting in a permanent 
disability or an identifiable work-related event 
resulting in a sudden or unusual mental 
stimulus. A mental injury does not include a 
psychological or psychiatric response due to 
the loss of employment or employment 
opportunities. 

Each group of employers qualifying as 
self-insurers must submit a statement of 
the group’s financial condition to the 
commissioner of commerce and insurance. 
The statement must be audited by an 
independent certified public accountant on 
or before the last day of the 6th month 
following the end of the group’s fiscal year. 

In workers’ compensation cases, a re- 
quest for medical records shall, if available, 
include a medical or anatomical impairment 
rating. 


Vermont 


No later than July 1, 2004, all first reports 
of injury are to be filed electronically by 
the insurance carrier in question. The 
commissioner may grant an insurance 
carrier a variance if the carrier documents, 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner, the 
fact that compliance would cause the 
insurance carrier “undue hardship,” meaning 
significant difficulty or expense. 


Virginia 


Secretaries and administrative assistants for 
officers and members of the State General 
Assembly shall be deemed employees of 
the Commonwealth. 

The presumption that hypertension or 
heart disease causing the death or any 
health condition or impairment resulting in 
the total or partial disability of an individual 
is an occupational disease was extended to 
officers of the police force established and 
maintained by the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Airports Authority. 

In addition to the Virginia Employment 
Commission and the Department of Social 
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Services, the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission shall make its records containing 
information about an injured worker available 
to the Virginia Retirement System. 

If an employer contests a claim on the 
basis that an employee’s intoxication or use 
of a nonprescribed controlled substance was 
the cause of an accident, the presumption that 
such employee was intoxicated when he or 
she tested positive for the substance is not 
available ifthe employee dies as a result of his 
or her injuries. 

Hepatitis, meningococcal meningitis, 
tuberculosis, and univ were added to the 
infectious disease presumption for certain 
groups of Virginia employees or volunteers. 

The presumption as to death or dis- 
ability from a respiratory disease, hyper- 
tension, heart disease, or cancer was extended 
to a commercial vehicle enforcement officer 
or motor carrier safety trooper employed by 
the Department of State Police, or a full-time 
sworn member of the enforcement division of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

The Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission is permitted to require annual written 
certifications from a surviving spouse or 
parent confirming that the portion of such 
payments for the benefit of a minor child has 
been used for that purpose. 


Wyoming 


The definition of “employee” was amended 
to include county coroners. 

A limited liability company may now 
elect to provide workers’ compensation 
coverage for its members. 

Any university of the State of Wyoming 
or any community college, school district, or 
private parochial school or college in the State 
may elect to obtain workers’ compensation 
coverage for any person who may, at any 
time, be receiving training under any work or 
job training program for the purpose of 
learning a trade or an occupation. 

The burial expenses for a deceased 
employer were increased from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 

The Standard Industrial Classification 
system was replaced with the North American 
Industry Classification System for purposes 
of determining employers’ rates for premiums 
for workers’ compensation. O 
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Changes in unemployment insurance 


legislation in 2002 


State enactments include increase of maximum weekly benefit amounts, 
establishment of special programs, and implementation 

of alternative base periods; three Federal bills were enacted that affected 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance program 


Loryn Lancaster 
and Anne Vogel 


Act of 2001” (P.L. 107—16), among other things, affects 

the unemployment insurance program by reducing the 
voluntary withholding rate of Federal income taxes on 
unemployment insurance benefits from 15 percent tol0 
percent. The two States needing to amend their laws did so 
in 2002. 

The “Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2001” (P.L. 106— 
554) requires that States having federally recognized Indian 
tribes within their borders amend their laws to treat Indian 
tribes similar to State and local governments. A total of 35 
States have federally recognized Indian tribes that require 
them to enact legislation extending coverage to those tribes. 
Thirty-three enacted legislation, one has published a 
permanent rule for comment as well as introduced legislation, 
and the other has a Federal exemption from tribe coverage 
requirements. 

In 2002, only a few States introduced bills generally 
following the guidelines set forth in the Birth and Adoption- 
Unemployment Compensation final rule, effective August 14, 
2000, with no enactments. 


[as “Economic Growth and Tax Relief Reconciliation 


Three Federal enactments affected the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program: 


Loryn Lancaster and Anne Vogel are unemployment insurance 
program specialists in the Division of Legislation, Office of 
Workforce Security, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. E-mail: Ilancaster@doleta.gov 
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¢ The “Job Creation and Worker Assistance Act of 2002” 
(P.L. 107-147 as amended) established the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation (TEUC) program. 
Effective March 10 through May 31, 2003, up to 13 weeks of 
benefits are available under this program to eligible jobless 
workers in all States and up to an additional 13 weeks of 
benefits are available to eligible jobless workers in States 
with high and rising unemployment; individuals with benefits 
remaining in their accounts as of May 31, 2003, can receive 
benefits through August 30, 2003. These benefits and 
administrative costs are entirely federally financed. The act 
also provided for a distribution of $8 billion in Federal 
unemployment trust funds (a special Reed Act distribution) 
that can be used for benefits and administration of the 
unemployment insurance and employment service programs. 


¢ The “Trade Act of 2002” (P.L. 107-210) made a number 
of changes to the Trade Adjustment Assistance program. 
Following are key features: includes as eligible workers those 
directly affected by increased imports or certain shifts of 
production to other countries, and also includes secondarily 
affected workers of an upstream supplier or downstream 
producer to a certified primary firm; provides 26 additional 
weeks of income support for workers participating in 
training—the maximum Trade Adjustment Assistance income 
support period increases from 52 to 78 weeks, which, together 
with 26 weeks of unemployment insurance could result in a 
maximum of 104 weeks of income support; provides workers 
whose training includes remedial education an additional 26 
weeks of income support—for a maximum of 130 weeks; 
provides for an Alternative Trade Adjustment Assistance 


Program for affected workers aged 50 years and older. 


¢ “To Extend the Period of Availability of Unemployment 
Assistance under the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act in the Case of Victims of the 
Terrorist Attacks of September 11, 2001” (P.L. 107-154) 
extends unemployment assistance from 26 to 39 weeks for 
workers who lost their jobs as a direct result of the September 
1] terrorist attacks. Under the 1998 Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act, workers in specified 
disaster areas who are not eligible for regular unemployment 


Alabama 


Coverage. The definition of employment 
includes individuals performing work under 
the Javits Wagner O’Day Act or a similar 
set-aside program. The definition of 
“employer” and “employment” includes 
service performed for an Indian tribe, 
resulting in unemployment insurance 
coverage of such services and exclusion of 
coverage of certain services. An Indian tribe 
can either pay contributions or elect to make 
reimbursements. An Indian tribe or unit 
that elects to make reimbursements may be 
required to execute and file a surety bond or 
deposit money or securities at the 
discretion of the director. Under certain 
circumstances, the reimbursement election 
and coverage will be terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments; 
provides for reinstatement when the failure 
is corrected. Extended benefits not 
reimbursed by the Federal Government 
must be financed in their entirety by the 
Indian tribe. 


Financing. Up to 15 percent of Reed Act 
monies is appropriated to administer the 
unemployment compensation law and 
public employment office. 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increased from $190 
to $210 for benefit years beginning on or 
after July 1, 2002. 


California 


Financing. A total of $600 million of 
Reed Act money must be utilized for the 
payment of unemployment compensation 
and for ensuring the solvency of the State’s 
Unemployment Trust Fund. 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increased from $230 


Indian tribe. 


to $330 for existing claims with unexhausted 
benefits as of September 11, 2001, and new 
claims effective beginning on or after 
September 11, 2001 and prior to January 1, 
2002. The maximum weekly benefit amount 
increases from $330 to $370 for new claims 
effective beginning on or after January 1, 2003, 
and before January 1, 2004. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increases from $370 
to $410 for new claims effective beginning on 
or after January 1, 2004, and before January 
1, 2005. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from $410 to $450 for new 
claims effective beginning on or after January 
1, 2005. 


Colorado 


Administration. Electronic technology 
will be used for notices, appeals, and other 
communications involving administration of 
the Colorado Employment Security Act. 
The Division of Employment and Training 
has been granted authority to prescribe 
regulations governing the form and manner 
of such electronic communications. 


Coverage. A for-profit entity that has 
contracted with a governmental entity is 
not liable for any benefits to persons 
sentenced to participate in community or 
useful public service, but a for-profit is not 
prohibited from covering such persons 
under Workers’ Compensation. 


Financing. A 20-percent employer tax 
credit, available if the unemployment 
compensation fund balance is at least 1-1/10 
percent of the total amount of insured wages 
for the preceding year, is now permanent. 
Employers who have not filed required 
reports or paid taxes due, who are negative 
balance employers, or who reimburse the 
fund rather than pay contributions are not 
eligible for the tax credit. The tax credit was 
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benefits can receive disaster unemployment assistance. 


Enactments of State unemployment insurance laws include 
most States (43) increasing their maximum weekly benefit 
amounts; nearly half of the States using the Reed Act (March 
13, 2002) distribution to help pay for administration of 
unemployment insurance and/or employment services; and 
many States expanding coverage to service performed for an 


Following is a summary of some significant changes in 
State unemployment insurance laws during year 2002. 


originally applicable only for calendar years 
2000 and 2001. 


Connecticut 


Financing. Nine million dollars of the 
March 14 Reed Act distribution is 
appropriated for the use of paying 
administrative expenses for the admin- 
istration of the unemployment compen- 
sation law and of public employment 
offices. 


Monetary entitlement. An alternative base 
period is established from January 1, 2003, 
to December 31, 2005 (for individuals 
ineligible under the standard base period), 
consisting of the four most recently 
completed calendar quarters prior to the 
individual’s benefit year; for workers’ 
compensation recipients or individuals 
properly absent from work due to sickness 
or disability, the alternate base period 
consists of the four most recently worked 
calendar quarters prior to such benefit year; 
requires the administrator to promptly 
contact the individual’s employer to obtain 
wage information for the most recently 
worked calendar quarter if unavailable from 
the quarterly reports. 

Delaware 
Coverage. The terms “employee leasing 
company,” “professional employment 
organization,” and “employer client 
company” are defined. The employer client 
company, not the employee leasing 
company, is the employer of leased 
employees for unemployment insurance tax 
purposes. 


Financing. The North American Industry 
Classification System, not the Standard 
Industrial Classification system is used in 
the determination of average employer 
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assessments, average industry assessment 
rates, average construction industry rates, 
and new employer rates. 


Florida 


Administration. The Florida Department 
of Education must develop and maintain a 
management information system with 
access to the unemployment insurance wage 
reports, to collect and report placement 
information about former students. 
Disclosure of the individual identities of 
former students is disallowed. An 
administrative child support order must 
provide, if applicable, for withholding of 
40 percent of the benefits for payment of 
support if the noncustodial parent receives 
unemployment compensation. The Unem- 
ployment Appeals Commission has been 
transferred to the newly created Agency for 
Workforce Innovation. The Agency for 
Workforce Innovation will not control, 
supervise, or direct the Commission in the 
performance of its powers and duties but 
will support and assist the Commission in 
its requirements for the performance of its 
duties. 

The administration of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, and any 
other programs delivered directly by 
agency staff, rather than through the one- 
stop delivery system, has been assigned to 
the Office of Workforce Services. 


Coverage. The definition of employment 
includes service performed for an Indian 
tribe or tribal unit, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services— 
effective retroactive to December 21, 2000. 
An Indian tribe may either pay contri- 
butions or elect to make reimbursements. 
A reimbursing tribe or tribal unit may be 
required to execute and file a surety bond or 
deposit money or securities at the dis- 
cretion of the director. Under certain 
circumstances, the reimbursement election 
and coverage are terminated when a tribe fails 
to make the required payments; provides for 
reinstatement when failure is corrected. 
Extended benefits not reimbursed by the 
Federal Government must be financed in their 
entirety by the Indian tribe. 


Financing. The Revenue Department 
may release unemployment tax rate in- 
formation to an employer payroll services 
agent which provides services for more 
than 500 employers, pursuant to a Mem- 
orandum of Understanding that also states 
the agent will retain the confidentiality of 
such information, has power of attorney to 
obtain such information, and will provide, 
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upon request, a copy of the employer’s 
power of attorney. The Revenue Depart- 
ment is considered to be administering a 
revenue law of the State of Florida when 
such Department provides unemployment 
compensation tax collection services 
pursuant to a contract of the department 
with the agency, and that certain sections 
of Florida Statutes apply to the collection 
of unemployment contributions by the 
Revenue Department unless prohibited by 
Federal law. 

Provisions concerning reporting and 
payment of taxes on domestic service em- 
ployees are changed to reflect the following: 


¢ The restriction that employers of 
domestic service employees pay contri- 
butions or report wages other than quarterly 
on only a limited basis is removed 

¢ All (not certain ones as before) such 
employers may elect to pay contributions 
or report wages other than quarterly 

¢ The due date changed from April | to 
January 1 for employers of domestic serv- 
ice employees to report wages and pay 
taxes annually and the delinquent date 
changed from April 30 to February 1 

* To qualify for the election, the 
employer must be eligible for a variation 
from the standard rate 

¢ The furnishing of any wage infor- 
mation must be timely 

° Failure to timely furnish wage in- 
formation when required will (previously 
may) result in the employer’s loss of pro- 
gram election 

¢ The loss of election is effective the 
calendar quarter immediately following the 
calendar quarter in which such failure 
occurred 

¢ The employer is eligible to reapply 
for annual reporting after 1 complete 
calendar year has elapsed since the 
employer’s disqualification if the employer 
timely furnished any requested wage 
information during the period in which 
annual reporting was denied. 


Georgia 


Administration. The State auditor is 
authorized to conduct audits and disclose 
confidential information, including unem- 
ployment information, for other public 
purposes including the disclosure to other 
officers independently entitled to its receipt. 


Financing. Employers paying $1,000 or 
more for domestic services during a calendar 
quarter are now required to file tax and wage 
reports on an annual rather than quarterly 
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basis. The limitation that contribution rates 
for rated employers are not to be imposed 
above the level of 1 percent of statutory 
contribution rates ends after calendar year 
2003. The authority for the governor to 
suspend the limitation for years 2002 and 
2003 remains effective. The rate increase 
required when the calculated statewide 
reserve ratio is less than 1.7 percent is 
suspended for calendar year 2003. 


Monetary entitlement. A temporary 18- 
month alternative base period is implemented 
(for individuals ineligible under the standard 
base period) from January 1, 2003, to June 
30, 2004, calculated using the last four 
completed quarters immediately preceding the 
first day of an individual’s benefit year. Reed 
Act moneys must be used for unemploy- 
ment benefit payments made using the 
temporary alternative base period. The 
weekly “earnings disregard” increased from 
$30 to $50 for claims filed on or after July 
1, 2002. Earnings in excess of $50 must be 
deducted from the weekly benefit amount; 
earnings of $50 or less will not affect benefit 
entitlement. Jury duty pay is not con- 
sidered as earnings. The minimum weekly 
benefit amount increased from $39 to $40 
for benefit years beginning on or after July 
1, 2002. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from $284 to $295 for 
claims filed on or after July 1, 2002, but 
before July 1, 2003, and from $295 to $300 
for claims filed on or after July 1, 2003. 
The factor to compute the weekly benefit 
amount has changed: from 1/48 to 1/46 of 
wages paid to the individual in the highest 
two quarters of the base period: and from 
1/24 to 1/23 of the highest single quarter of 
the base period wages, if an individual fails 
to meet the regular qualifying requirements. 
The provision providing for no increase in 
the weekly benefit amount when the 
statewide reserve ratio is less than 1.25 
percent is deleted. 


Hawaii 


Appeals. An appeal may now be filed at 
the employment security appeals referee’s 
office. 


lowa 


Appeals. The recording of oral pro- 
ceedings of a hearing (before an adminis- 
trative law judge) in which the decision is 
not appealed to the board must be filed and 
maintained for at least 2 years from the 
decision date. 


Iinois 


Coverage. An Indian tribe includes any 
subdivision, subsidiary, or business enter- 
prise wholly owned by an Indian tribe— 
effective retroactive to December 21, 2000. 
The definition of employment includes 
service performed for an Indian tribe, 
resulting in unemployment insurance 
coverage of such services and excludes 
coverage of certain services. An Indian tribe 
may either pay contributions or elect to 
make reimbursements. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, the reimbursement election is 
terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments; provides for reinstate- 
ment when failure is corrected. 


Kansas 


Financing. Contributing employers or 
rated governmental employer’s account 
with respect to their pro rata share of 
benefit charges is not charged if such 
charges are $100 or less. 


Monetary entitlement. An alternative base 
period is established for certain individuals 
meeting the eligibility conditions when a 
qualifying injury occurred; alternative base 
period means the last four completed 
quarters immediately preceding the date the 
qualifying injury occurred; wages used ina 
prior claim are excluded from usage in the 
alternative base period; qualifying injury 
means a personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment 
within the coverage of the Kansas workers’ 
compensation act. An unemployed in- 
dividual must be eligible for benefits if the 
claimant is returning to work after a 
qualifying injury and has been paid total 
wages for insured work in the claimant’s 
alternative base period of not less than 30 
times the claimant’s weekly benefit amount 
and has been paid wages in more than 1 
quarter of the claimant’s alternative base 
period and the claimant meets the following 
requirements: 


1. Filed for benefits within 4 weeks of 
being released to return to work by a 
licensed and practicing health care provider 

2. Files for benefits within 24 months 
of the date the qualifying injury occurred 

3. Attempted to return to work with 
the employer where the qualifying injury 
occurred, but the individual’s regular work 
or comparable and suitable work was not 
available. 


Louisiana 


Administration. Employment data, ob- 
tained under the administration of the 
Employment Security Law, is specifically 
authorized to be released to the Governor’s 
Office of Workforce Commission, the Div- 
ision of Administration, or any contractor 
working on behalf of either of them, for 
purposes of compiling statistics which 
would support performance management 
and evaluation by program managers of 
State and Federal programs; which would 
assist in the preparation of common perfor- 
mance reports across agencies; and provide 
for education and training research. 

Such data is prohibited from use for any 
purposes other than the statistical pur- 
poses for which it is furnished, and such 
information is confidential and may not be 
released to the public in a manner that 
would allow the identity of any individual 
or employing unit to be inferred by direct 
or indirect means. The data is to be released 
on areimbursable basis. Penalties have been 
established for violations of those pro- 
visions. 


Maryland 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increased from $280 
to $310; the “earnings disregard” increased 
to $90. The increase in the maximum 
weekly benefit amount and “earnings 
disregard” is nullified if, on September 30, 
2002, the ratio between the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Trust Fund balance and the 
total taxable wages for the four preceding 
completed calendar quarters is less than 4.7 
percent. 


Massachusetts 


Coverage. The definition of “employ- 
ment” includes service performed for an 
Indian tribe, resulting in unemployment in- 
surance coverage of such services and 
excludes coverage of certain services—ef- 
fective as of December 31, 2000. An Indian 
tribe may either pay contributions or elect 
to make reimbursements. An Indian tribe 
that elects to make reimbursement may be 
required to execute and file a surety bond or 
deposit money or securities. Under certain 
circumstances, the reimbursement election 
is terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments; provides for reinstate- 
ment when failure is corrected. Extended 
benefits not reimbursed by the Federal 
Government must be financed in their en- 
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tirety by the Indian tribe. 


Extensions and special programs. The 
extended benefits program’s eligibility 
conditions are modified to allow the use of 
more than one method of measuring 
employment and earnings by requiring 
individuals to have had 20 weeks of work, 
or the equivalent in wages (1-1/2 times high 
quarter wages, or 40 times the weekly 
benefit amount), effective March 9, 2002. 


Financing. Employers meeting certain 
criteria may pay voluntary contributions 
that must be paid not later than 30 days 
after the date a contribution rate notice has 
been issued or prior to the expiration of 
120 days after the start of the calendar year 
for which the contribution rates are 
effective, whichever is earlier—effective 
relative to computation dates occurring not 
less than 90 days after October 9, 2002. 

Benefits will be charged to the solvency 
account after a separation if a base period 
employer recalls an employee to work 
during the benefit year and the employee is 
separated from such employment within 
the benefit year for reasons relating td 
voluntary quit, discharge, or convictions of 
felony or misdemeanor if such employer 
had been the employee’s most recent 
employer—effective for claims filed on or 
after October 6, 2002. 

A judgment entered in favor of the 
applicant and against the commissioner is 
entered without interest when the court 
finds that an adjustment or refund of a con- 
tribution or payment in lieu of contribution 
is excessive or has been collected or im- 
posed incorrectly or unlawfully. 

The provision requiring that interest 
imposed on an adjustment or refund of a 
contribution or payment in lieu of con- 
tribution be payable only if such interest is 
$10 or more is deleted. The amount of un- 
employment benefits deducted and with- 
held for Federal income tax purposes for 
individuals electing voluntary withholding 
decreased from 15 percent to 10 percent— 
effective relative to benefits paid on or after 
July 1, 2002. 

The amount of unemployment benefits 
deducted and withheld for State income tax 
purposes for individuals electing voluntary 
withholding changed from 5.95 percent to 
the rate of tax imposed under the revenue 
code—effective relative to benefits paid on 
or after July 1, 2002. 

The commissioner may participate with 
the commissioner of revenue in a program 
which permits employing units to file with 
the department of revenue a consolidated 
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return which includes unemployment 
insurance, unemployment health insurance, 
workforce training, income tax withholding, 
and wage reporting information, together 
with the required payment. 

The date changed from not later than 
December 31 to not later than November 
30 for determining the total taxable wages 
required to determine experience rates— 
effective relative to computation dates oc- 
curring not less than 90 days after October 
9, 2002. For the calendar year 2003, Table 
B will be used in determining tax rates. The 
minimum experience rate is 1.325 percent 
and the maximum is 7.225 percent effective 
January 1, 2003. 


Michigan 


Administration. The Bureau of Worker’s 
and Unemployment Compensation is created 
within the Department of Consumer and 
Industry Services; the authority, powers, 
functions, duties, and responsibilities of the 
unemployment agency are transferred to such 
bureau. 


Coverage. The definition of employer 
includes service performed for an Indian 
tribe or tribal unit, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services— 
effective retroactive to December 20, 2000. 
An Indian tribe may either pay contribu- 
tions or elect to make reimbursements. A 
reimbursing tribe or unit, meeting certain 
conditions, must post a security in the form 
of a surety bond, irrevocable letter of credit, 
or other banking device or deposit money 
or securities at the discretion of the 
director. Under certain circumstances, the 
reimbursement election is terminated when 
a tribe fails to make the required payments; 
provides for reinstatement when the failure 
is corrected. 


Financing. The taxable wage base is 
reduced to $9,000 from $9,500 for calendar 
years after 2002. Beginning in 2003, the 
maximum nonchargeable benefits com- 
ponent is reduced to 0.1 percent, 0.09 
percent, 0.08 percent, 0.07 percent, and 
0.06 percent for employers who have no 
benefit charges against their account for 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9 years respectively; non- 
consideration must apply to denied or 
fraudulent claims for benefits in charges 
against employers accounts when determin- 
ing the nonchargeable benefits component. 
Beginning 2003, the chargeable benefits 
component increases from 6.0 percent to 
6.3 percent. The unemployment agency is 
authorized to withdraw $79,500,000 from 
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the contingency fund for deposit into the 
general fund on June 30, 2002. Contingency 
funds in excess of $15,000,000 must lapse 
to the unemployment trust fund at the close 
of the State fiscal year in 2002 and each 
year after 2002. A base period employer 
that paid a claimant $200 or less in wages 
will be noncharged; the nonchargeable 
benefits account will be charged. 

If benefits for a week of unemployment 
are charged to two or more base period 
employers, the share of benefits charged to 
a contributing employer must be charged to 
the nonchargeable benefits account if the 
claimant, during the week, earns remuner- 
ation with that employer that equals or 
exceeds the amount of benefits charged to 
that employer. 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit rate increases from $300 to 
$362 effective on and after April 26, 2002, 
for all claims in existence. The percentage 
of base period wages considered in cal- 
culating benefit duration increases to 43 
percent for benefit years beginning the week 
after April 26, 2002. 


Nonmonetary eligibility. Vacation or 
holiday pay, retroactive pay, pay in lieu of 
notice, severance payments, salary con- 
tinuation, or other remuneration intended 
by the employing unit as continuing wages 
or other monetary consideration as the 
result of the separation, excluding supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit payments, 
are to be considered remuneration in de- 
termining whether an individual is unem- 
ployed and also in determining benefit pay- 
ments for the period to which designated 
by the contract/agreement or current or 
former employing unit. An individual who 
left work is presumed to have left work 
voluntarily without good cause attributable 
to the em-ployer or employing unit, and has 
the burden of proof to establish that he or she 
left work involuntarily or for good cause 
attributable to the employer or employing 
unit. An individual will not be disqualified 
from benefit status if during an established 
and effective benefit year the individual 
leaves unsuitable work within 60 days after 
the beginning of the work. An individual is 
disqualified from receiving benefits— 


* If suspended or discharged for 
misconduct connected with the individual’s 
work or for intoxication while at work 

* For failure, without good cause, to 
apply for available suitable work after 
receiving notice of the availability of that 
work 
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¢ For failure, without good cause, 
while unemployed, to report to the former 
employer or employing unit within a 
reasonable time after a notice was provided 
of the availability of an interview concerning 
available suitable work with the former 
employer or employing unit. 


The weeks needed to requalify after a 
disqualification increases from 6 to 13 for— 

¢ Failure without good cause to apply 
for available suitable work after receiving 
notice of the availability of that work 

¢ Failure, without good cause while 
unemployed, to report to the former em- 
ployer or employing unit within a reason- 
able time after a notice was provided of the 
availability of an interview concerning 
available suitable work with the former 
employer or employing unit 

¢ Failure without good cause to ac- 
cept suitable work offered or to return to 
customary self-employment 

¢ Losing a job due to absence from 
work because of a conviction and sentencing 
to jail or prison 

°* Being discharged due to strike in 
violation of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment resulting in stoppage of work or 
restriction of or interference with produc- 
tion or a wildcat strike 

¢ Failure to provide the temporary 
help firm the required information after 
completing services for the client. 


The weeks needed to requalify after a 
disqualification increases from 13 to 26 
for— 

* Being discharged for an act of assault 
and battery, theft, or willful destruction of 
property connected with the work 

* Committing theft after receiving a 
layoff or discharge notice resulting in loss 
or damage to the otherwise chargeable em- 
ployer 

* Being discharged for illegally in- 
gesting, injecting, inhaling or possessing a 
controlled substance on the premises of the 
employer, refusing to submit to a drug test 

° Testing positive on a drug test. 


For a requalifying week, individuals 
must earn or receive remuneration equal to 
at least 1/13 of the minimum amount needed 
in a calendar quarter of the base period for 
an individual to qualify for benefits. (Ap- 
plies to the disqualifications previously 
mentioned.) 

The earnings requirement amount 
needed to requalify after a disqualification 
for voluntarily leaving work without good 
cause attributable to the employer or em- 
ploying unit changed to 12 times the weekly 
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benefit rate. (Formerly, the requirement 
amount was the lesser of 7 times the weekly 
benefit rate or 40 times the State minimum 
hourly wage times 7.) 

The earnings requirement amount 
needed to requalify after a disqualification 
for a suspension or discharge for mis- 
conduct connected with the work or for 
intoxication while at work changed to 17 
times the weekly benefit rate. (Formerly, 
the earnings requirement was the lesser of 
7 times the weekly benefit rate or 40 times 
the State minimum hourly wage times 7.) 
Benefits are denied to individuals refusing 
an offer of suitable work at a rate paying at 
least 70 percent of the gross pay rate 
received immediately before becoming 
unemployed. Any base period employer 
must notify the agency of a possible 
disqualifying separation due to a voluntary 
quit within 30 days of the separation in 
order for a further reconsideration to be 
made. By October 26, 2002, the unem- 
ployment agency must establish and 
provide access to a secure Internet site, 
enabling employers to determine whether 
the agency has received correspondence 
sent by employers; requires the unem- 
ployment agency to post within 10 days 
on the Internet site a statement confirming 
receipt of a request for redetermination ora 
protest from an employer or employing 
unit. The commissioner is to attempt to 
recover the amount obtained due to 
fraudulent improper payments of $500 or 
more, and the commissioner may recover 
damages equal to 4 times the amount. 


Minnesota 


Administration. The unemployment in- 
surance advisory council must present to 
the legislature, by January 15, 2003, a 
report, including proposals for any legisla- 
tion, on the long-term solvency of the 
Minnesota unemployment insurance pro- 
gram trust fund. 


Coverage. The enactment that wage 
credits may not be used to determine 
unemployment insurance eligibility if 
earned while an individual worked for a 
private employer performing work under a 
contract between the employer and. an 
elementary or secondary school and the 
employment was related to food services 


provided to the school by the employer 


will expire December 31, 2004. 


Extensions and special programs. A 
temporary additional benefit program in 
effect from June 1, 2001, through December 


31, 2003, is established for individuals 
permanently laid off: from the Farmland 
Food Company in Freeborn county on or 
after July 8, 2001; by Fingerhut Com- 
panies, Inc. on or after January 1, 2002, 
and worked at one of that employer’s 
facilities in the St. Cloud Eveleth, or Mora 
areas; or by Northwest, Sun Country, or 
certain other Airlines or US Airways on or 
after September 11, 2001, and before June 
1, 2002. 

An individual is eligible for the tem- 
porary additional benefit if: a majority of 
the applicant’s wage credits were with the 
employer responsible for the layoff; the 
individual meets the State eligibility re- 
quirements; the individual is not subject to 
disqualification under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance law; the individual is not 
entitled to any regular, additional, or 
extended unemployment benefits for that 
week and the individual is not entitled to 
receive unemployment benefits under any 
other State or Federal law or the law of 
Canada for that week; and the individual is 
enrolled in, or has, within the last 2 weeks, 
successfully completed, a program that 
qualifies as reemployment assistance 
training under the State dislocated worker 
program, except that an individual whose 
training is scheduled to begin in more than 
30 days may be considered to be in training 
if certain conditions are met. 

The temporary additional benefit pro- 
gram provides that exhaustees of regular 
benefits that qualify for a new regular be- 
nefit account must apply for and exhaust 
the new regular benefits or any other type 
of unemployment insurance benefits under 
any State or Federal law; the weekly a- 
mount of additional benefits payable is the 
same as the regular weekly benefit amount, 
and the maximum weekly additional ben- 
efits amount is 13 times the weekly addi- 
tional amount; and benefits are payable 
from the unemployment insurance fund. 


A special State temporary extended 
unemployment program in effect from 
March 10 through December 28, 2002 is 
established for individuals who: 


°* Do not qualify for unemployment 
benefits under the Federal Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 2002 because the individuals do not meet 
the 20 weeks of full-time insured employ- 
ment or the equivalent in insured wages 
requirement of that act 

¢ Have established a benefit account 
effective on or after March 19, 2000, under 
the same terms and conditions as those that 
apply to Federal temporary extended un- 
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employment compensation. Individuals 
may not receive more than a combined total 
of 13 times their weekly benefit amount 
available under the Federal Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act and this provision. 


Special State temporary extended un- 
employment benefits must be paid from the 
Minnesota unemployment insurance pro- 
gram trust fund and not be used in com- 
puting the future unemployment tax rate of 
a taxpaying employer nor charged to the 
reimbursing account of a government or 
nonprofit employer. 


Financing. The solvency assessment based 
on the fund balance as of June 30 is 
discontinued, and a special assessment for 
interest on Federal loans is imposed if on 
October 31 interest on any loan from the 
Federal unemployment trust fund is due the 
following calendar year. The Commissioner is 
authorized to determine the appropriate level 
of the assessment, due the following year, 
ranging from 2 percent to 8 percent of the 
quarterly unemployment insurance taxes due 
necessary to pay the loan interest. At the end 
of each calendar quarter, any excess as- 
sessment, after paying interest on Federal 
loans or on any loan as of that date that has 
accrued or will accrue the next calendar 
quarter, immediately must be paid to the 
Federal fund. For calendar year 2003, the un- 
employment insurance base tax rate for 
employers is 0.38 percent. Of the ap- 
proximately $163,000,000 Federal “Reed 
Act” money transferred under the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 2002, $12,000,000 is appropriated for 
unemployment insurance program admin- 
istration, effective July 1, 2002. The termina- 
tion of an employee in good faith reliance on 
information or records obtained in a back- 
ground study regarding a confirmed conviction 
does not subject a hospice provider to 
liability for unemployment benefits. 


Mississippi 


Coverage. The definition of “employing 
unit” and “employment” means any Indian 
tribe, which includes any subdivision, 
subsidiary or business enterprise, wholly 
owned by an Indian tribe and includes service 
performed for an Indian tribe, resulting in 
unemployment insurance coverage of such 
services. The definition of “employment” 
excludes service performed as a member of an 
Indian tribal council. An Indian tribe may 
either pay contributions or elect to make 
reimbursements. A tribal unit must post any 
bond; and, under certain conditions, the 
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reimbursement election is terminated for the 
failure to post bond. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, the reimbursement election is 
terminated and coverage may be terminated 
when a tribe fails to make the required pay- 
ments; provides for reinstatement when the 
failure is corrected. Extended benefits not 
reimbursed by the Federal Government 
must be financed in their entirety by the 
Indian tribe. 


Nebraska 


Coverage. A professional employer or- 
ganization must report and pay combined 
tax, penalties, and interest owed on wages 
earned by worksite employees under the 
client’s employer account number using the 
client’s combined tax rate. The client is 
liable for such payments if unpaid, and the 
worksite employees are considered em- 
ployees of the client for purposes of the 
Nebraska Employment Security Law. 


New Hampshire 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increased from $311 
to $372 and the maximum total amount of 
benefits payable from $8,606 to $9,672. 


New Jersey 


Extensions and special programs. A State 
emergency unemployment benefits pro- 
gram has been established. “Emergency un- 
employment benefits” is defined as benefits 
financed entirely by the State and paid to 
exhaustees. The period for which emer- 
gency unemployment benefits will be paid 
is limited to December 30, 2001, and 
through the earlier of March 9, 2002, or the 
conclusion of the calendar week in which 
total expenditures of emergency unem- 
ployment benefits chargeable to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund statewide 
first exceed $100 million, except that 
emergency unemployment benefits will not 
be paid during an Extended Benefit period. 
The “eligibility period” is limited to the 
weeks in an exhaustee’s benefit year that 
begin in the emergency unemployment 
benefit period and, if that benefit year ends 
in the emergency unemployment benefit 
period, any weeks thereafter that begin in 
that period. “Exhaustee” is defined as an 
individual who exhausts all available regular 
unemployment compensation (including 
benefits payable to Federal civilian em- 
ployees and ex-service persons or payable 
under the combined wage program) during 
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the period from November 25, 2001, through 
the end of the emergency unemployment 
benefit period. Individuals must continue to 
meet the eligibility requirements for regular 
unemployment compensation and must not 
be eligible for any other unemployment 
benefits (including extended benefits pro- 
vided for by any federal law) to be eligible 
for State emergency unemployment be- 
nefits. Weekly emergency unemployment 
benefits will equal the weekly benefit a- 
mount of an individual’s most recent regular 
unemployment compensation claim. The 
maximum emergency unemployment ben- 
efits of an individual are limited to 10 times 
the weekly benefit amount that was pay- 
able in the individual’s applicable benefit 
year. Emergency unemployment benefits 
will not be charged except for out-of-State 
employers who are liable for charges under 
the Combined Wage Program, reimbursing 
employers, and emergency unemployment 
benefits paid to Federal civilian employees 
and ex-service persons. The use of approp- 
riate administrative means is required to 
ensure that emergency unemployment 
benefits are paid only to individuals who 
meet the eligibility requirements, including, 
but not limited to, matching the claimant’s 
Social Security number against available 
wage records to insure that no earnings were 
reported for that claimant by employers 
for periods in which emergency unem- 
ployment benefits were paid. 


Financing. A new tax table has been 
established for years beginning on or after 
July 1, 2002, tied to lower fund reserve 
ratios. The computation rate for each 
employer liable to pay contributions has 
been reduced from January 1, 2002, until 
June 30, 2002, by a factor of 36 percent; 
from July 1, 2002, until June 30, 2003, by 
a factor of 15 percent. The requirement that 
workers pay contributions to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund at 0.1825 
percent of wages has been extended until 
June 30, 2003. Effective on and after July 
1, 2003, the rate of worker contributions to 
the unemployment compensation fund 
increased to 0.3825 percent of wages. 
Excess State disability benefit funds will be 
transferred to the unemployment compen- 
sation fund. A refund will be given to any 
employee who received wages from more 
than one employer and the sum of whose 
contributions deposited in the unem- 
ployment compensation fund and the 
health care subsidy fund exceeded 0.3825 
percent of the employee’s wages if a claim 
for the refund is made within 2 years after 
the end of the calendar year the wages were 
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received. The refunds from either or both 
funds must be noninterest. The refund of 
contributions must be in the form of an 
income tax credit to the employee. The 
amount transferred from the Health Care 
Subsidy Fund to the unemployment in- 
surance fund for the first quarter of 2002 is 
reduced by $125 million. 

Unemployment insurance experience 
rates for the second quarter of 2002 are 
reduced by 85 percent (except for em- 
ployers with reserve ratios of negative 35 
percent or lower). 


Monetary entitlement. The waiting week 
is waived for benefit years beginning on or 
after January 1, 2002. 


New York 


Coverage. Unemployment insurance 
coverage includes services performed for an 
Indian tribe. An Indian tribe may either 
pay contributions or elect to make reim- 
bursements. Joint and several liability 
among members of a tribe which elect to 
make reimbursements as a group is allowed. 
An Indian tribe that elects to make reim- 
bursements must file a surety bond. Under 
certain conditions, the reimbursement 
election is terminated and the industrial 
commissioner is permitted to terminate 
coverage when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments. Two or more Indian 
tribes are permitted to form a joint account. 
Extended benefits attributable to service in 
the employ of an Indian tribe that are not 
reimbursed by the Federal Government will 
be financed in their entirety by the Indian 
tribe. The definition of “employment” 
includes services rendered for a health care 
facility, including academic medical centers, 
by fellow, resident and intern physicians. 
Professional employer organizations oper- 
ating in New York must register with the 
Department of Labor, and standards for 
registration requirements for such organi- 
zations were established. Terms relating to 
professional employer organizations were 
defined. Professional employer organiza- 
tions must pay unemployment taxes. Li- 
censed insurance agents and brokers are 
excluded from coverage, under certain cir- 
cumstances, classifying them as independ- 
ent contractors. 


Monetary entitlement. The general account 
will be charged for benefits for the first 28 
effective days of benefits paid to accounts 
of certain employers who were a claimant’s 
last employer prior to claim filing. Such 
employers and conditions include: 


¢ Educational institutions and edu- 
cational service agencies and employees 
performed professional school services and 
provided other specific conditions are met 

¢ Educational institutions and edu- 
cational service agencies and employees 
performed nonprofessional school services 
and provided other specific conditions are 
met, except that if services were not per- 
formed for the next academic year or term 
after reasonable assurance was proved, 
benefits will be charged to the employer’s 
account for any retroactive payments made 
to the claimant 

¢ Federal Government and out-of- 
State non-base period employers, provided 
other specific conditions are met, except 
such base period employers will be charged 
for benefits. 


Wages paid to professional and non- 
professional school employees during the 
base period by such educational institutions 
or educational service agencies will not be 
considered base period wages during per- 
iods that such wages may not be used to 
gain entitlement to benefits. The provision 
providing that the duration of the proffered 
employment shall not be taken into account 
in determining whether the wages, com- 
pensation, hours, or conditions offered are 
substantially less favorable than those 
prevailing for similar work in the locality is 
repealed. The provision denying eligibility 
for the shared work program to those who 
derive more than 5 percent of their wages 
from piecework is eliminated. Retroactive 
claims for such benefits are allowed to those 
who were denied for the period from 
October 1, 2001, to December 1, 2001. 


North Carolina 


Extensions and special programs. The 
optional total unemployment rate trigger 
provision to pay extended benefits to 
exhaustees of regular benefits with respect 
to benefits for weeks of unemployment 
beginning after May 1, 2002 has been im- 
plemented and: 


¢ The total extended benefit amount 
payable is the lesser of 50 percent of regular 
benefits payable or 13 times the weekly 
benefit amount 

¢ The extended benefit period will 
begin with the week for which there is an 
“on” indicator triggered when the average 
total unemployment rate, seasonally ad- 
justed, for the most recent 3 months for 
which data for all States are published 
before the close of such week equals or 
exceeds 6.5 percent and the average total 


unemployment rate for the 3-month period 
equals or exceeds 110 percent of such 
average for either or both of the cor- 
responding 3-month periods ending in the 
2 preceding calendar years 

¢ There is an “off” indicator for a week 
only if, for the period consisting of such 
week and the immediately preceding 12 
weeks, the previously mentioned criteria 
are not met 

° For weeks beginning in a high un- 
employment period, the total extended 
benefit amount payable is the lesser of 80 
percent of regular benefits payable or 20 
times the weekly benefit amount 

¢ Ahigh unemployment period is any 
period during which an extended benefit 
period would be in effect if the total unem- 
ployment rate as mentioned earlier, equals 
or exceeds 8 percent 

¢ An employer’s account of the State’s 
portion of such extended benefits will not be 
charged under certain conditions. 


Oklahoma 


Administration. The Commissioner may 
release unemployment compensation 
information to— 


° Officials, employees, and agents of 
public housing agencies for purposes of 
determining eligibility 

e Anagency ofthe State or its political 
subdivisions, or any nonprofit corporation 
that operates a program or activity de- 
signated as a partner in the Workforce In- 
vestment Act One-Stop delivery system 
based on a showing of need made to the 
Commission and after an agreement con- 
cerning the release of information (wage and 
benefit claim information) is entered into 
with the entity receiving the information 

¢ The wage record interchange system 

¢ The U.S. Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 


Any information obtained in connection 
with the administration of the employment 
service may be made available to any agency 
of the State or its political subdivisions or 
nonprofit corporation that operates a 
program or activity designated as a required 
partner in the Workforce Investment Act 
One-Stop delivery system in accordance 
with a written agreement entered into 
between the partner and the Commission. 


Appeals. Appeals may be filed by tele- 
phone through the interactive voice re- 
sponse system or by speaking with a claims 
representative. To be considered timely, an 
appeal filed by telephone through the 
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interactive voice response system must be 
completed by 12 midnight on the date it is 
due, and an appeal filed by phone through a 
claims representative must be completed 
before the end of normal business hours. 


Coverage. A tribal unit includes 
subdivisions, subsidiaries, and business 
enterprises wholly owned by an Indian 
tribe—effective July 1, 2002. The defini- 
tion of employment includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in 
unemployment insurance coverage of such 
services and to exclude coverage of certain 
services. An Indian tribe may either pay 
contributions or elect to make reimburse- 
ments. Under certain circumstances, the 
reimbursement election and coverage are 
terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments; provides for reinstate- 
ment and coverage when failure is corrected. 
Extended benefits not reimbursed by the 
Federal Government must be financed in 
their entirety by the Indian tribe. 

The exclusion from the definition of 
employment for service performed for a 
for-profit corporation by an individual 
owning 100 percent of the stock of the 
corporation is eliminated. 

Covered employees of a professional 
employer organization are considered 
solely the employees of the professional 
organization, and the professional 
organization is liable for the payment of 
contributions, penalties, and interest on 
wages paid by the professional organization 
to its covered employees during the term of 
the applicable professional employer 
agreement. 


Extensions and special programs. A 
supplemental unemployment benefit plan, 
under which an employer may make pay- 
ments to its employees during a temporary 
layoff that supplement unemployment 
benefits is established. Under such a plan, 
an employer must be able to give reasonable 
assurance that the employee will be able to 
return to work at the end of the temporary 
layoff. The purpose of the plan is to allow 
an employer to keep its workforce intact 
during a temporary layoff. Any supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan must be 
approved by the Director of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Division of the 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commiss- 
ion. The obsolete extended benefit state 
“on” and “off” indicators provisions are 
eliminated. An individual is ineligible for 
extended benefits unless, in the base period 
with respect to which the individual 
exhausted all rights to regular benefits, the 
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individual was paid wages for insured work 
of at least 1— 4 times the amount of wages 
during that quarter of the base period in 
which the wages were the highest. 


Financing. An employer’s account is 
noncharged for unemployment benefits if a 
claim was established utilizing an alter- 
native base period. Reed Act funds may be 
used for the payment of unemployment 
benefits or may be appropriated by the 
Legislature for the administration of the 
unemployment compensation law and 
public employment offices in the State. 


Monetary entitlement. The exclusion from 
the definition of wages for payment by an 
employer on behalf of an employee to a 
retirement fund shall not include employee 
contributions or deferrals after December 
31, 2002, under a qualified 401(k) plan. 
Payments made under an approved supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan are 
excluded from the definition of wages. An 
alternative base period is established. If an 
individual lacks sufficient base period 
wages of $1,500 to establish a claim for 
benefits, any wages paid in the most recent 
four completed calendar quarters im- 
mediately preceding the first day of an 
individual’s benefit year (the alternative 
base period) will be considered in deter- 
mining monetary eligibility. With respect 
to alternative base periods: 


¢ The Commission will accept an 
affidavit from the individual supported by 
wage information such as check stubs, 
deposit slips, or other supporting docu- 
mentation to determine wages paid if the 
Commission has not received wage infor- 
mation for the most recent calendar quarter 
from the employer 

° A determination of benefits will be 
adjusted based on an alternative base period 
when the quarterly wage report is received, 
if the wage information in the report differs 
from that reported by the individual 

° Ifalternative base period wages are 
established by affidavit, the employer to 
which the wages are attributed will have 
the right to protest the wages reported, and 
the employer must provide documentary 
evidence of wages paid if such a protest is 
made 

° Wages paid will be determined based 
on the preponderance of the evidence 
presented by each party 

¢ Wages used to establish a claim 
under an alternative base period will not be 
subsequently used to establish a second 
benefit year 
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¢ Alternative base period provisions 
are not applicable and no alternative base 
period will be available in. any calendar year 
in which the balance in the Unemployment 
Compensation Fund is below a certain level. 


The income tax withholding provision 
changed to provide that the Federal with- 
holding will be deducted at the percentage 
specified in federal law. If it has been 
determined that any individual committed 
fraud in a particular benefit year and in any 
subsequent benefit year, the individual will 
be ineligible to receive unemployment 
compensation for the week in which the 
subsequent determination is made and for 
the next following 103 weeks, and no 
benefit year will be established during such 
period of ineligibility. The individual will 
be disqualified for each week benefits were 
paid as a result of a false statement or 
representation or a failure to disclose a 
material fact, and deemed overpaid for the 
entire amount of benefits paid as a result of 
claimant fraud. The ineligibility and 
disqualification are in addition to the 
penalty imposed by other provisions of 
Oklahoma law. A determination of fraud 
must be made within 2 years of the date on 
which the violation occurred. 


Nonmonetary eligibility. No claim for 
unemployment benefits will be allowed or 
paid unless the claimant resides within a State 
or foreign country with which the State of 
Oklahoma has entered into a reciprocal or 
cooperative arrangement. If a person is 
convicted of claim fraud in a particular benefit 
year, and in any subsequent benefit year again 
commits such fraud, that person is guilty ofa 
misdemeanor and will be punished by a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 180 
days, or by both fine and imprisonment, and 
that each false statement or representation or 
failure to disclose a material fact constitutes a 
separate offense for each week of benefits. 
Provisions relating to overpayment of 
unemployment benefits changed such that 
overpayments are classified in one of three 
ways with recovery and recoupment to be 
conducted as follows: 


1. Fraud overpayment. When an 
individual intentionally makes a false 
statement or representation or fails to disclose 
a material fact, and has received any sum as 
benefits to which the individual was not 
entitled, the individual will be liable to repay 
this sum, plus interest at the rate of 1 percent 
monthly on the unpaid balance of the 
overpayment. The interest will cease to accrue 
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when the total accrued interest equals the 
amount of the overpayment. If an over- 
payment is modified, the interest will cease 
to accrue when the total accrued interest 
equals the amount of the modified over- 
payment. The principal sum may be deducted 
from any future benefits payable to the 
individual. 

2. Claimant error overpayment. When 
an individual, by mistake of law or fact, 
makes a false statement or representation 
or fails to disclose a material fact and has 
received any sum as benefits to which the 
individual was not entitled, the recovery 
and recoupment will be identical to that 
outlined previously in item 1. 

3. Administrative overpayment. When 
an individual has received— 

a. Any sum as benefits due to an error 
by the Commission or an employer, or 

b. Benefits and, under a redeter- 
mination or a reversal of a decision on 
appeal, the individual has been found to 
be not entitled to benefits, the individual 
will be liable to have this sum deducted 
from any future benefits payable to the 
individual with respect to the benefit 
year current at the time of the receipt 
and the next subsequent benefit year 
that begins within 1 year after the 
expiration of the benefit year current at 
the time of the receipt. No interest will 
accrue on administrative overpayments. 


Oregon 


Extensions and special programs. A State 
emergency unemployment benefits program 
financed by the State and payable to 
exhaustees during the emergency period from 
April 7, 2002, to December 28, 2002, has 
been established. Emergency unemployment 
benefits are available to individuals beginning 
with the 14th week following the week for 
which the individual exhausted regular 
benefits. To be eligible for emergency 
unemployment benefits, an individual must: 
(a) have exhausted regular unemployment 
benefits, (b) continue to meet the eligibility 
requirements for regular unemployment 
benefits under this chapter, (c) have a benefit 
year which expired after January 5, 2002, and 
(d) have been paid wages by an employer or 
employers during the base period of the 
individual’s applicable benefit year in an 
amount equal to or in excess of 40 times the 
individual’s applicable weekly benefit 
amount. Weekly emergency unemployment 
benefit amounts will equal the weekly benefit 
amount of the individual’s most recent regular 
unemployment benefit claim. The maximum 
amount of emergency unemployment benefits 


receivable is limited to 50 percent of an 
individual’s most recent regular unemploy- 
ment benefit claim. The emergency weekly 
benefit amount increased by $20 each week 
applicable from March 17, 2002, to 
October 5, 2002; and the period of the 
increase was extended to December 28, 2002, 
if the State was notified on or before October 
1, 2002, that Reed Act funds will be 
distributed to the State, the funds equal or 
exceed $23 million, and the State is permitted 
to use $23 million or more of the funds for 
benefit payments. Emergency unemployment 
benefits will not be paid if the Federal 
maximum extended benefit amount payable 
increased to 100 percent of the total amount 
of regular benefits payable in the applicable 
benefit year. An employer’s account will not 
be charged for payments of emergency 
benefits and the benefit increase. 


Financing. A new tax rate schedule 
(Schedule III-K) assigning tax rates from a 
low of 0.66 percent to a high of 5.40 percent 
for wages paid during the third and fourth 
quarters of 2002 is established if the fund 
adequacy percentage ratio is 170.00 
percent, but less than 190 percent. The 
effectiveness of the new rate schedule for 
the fourth quarter of 2002 is conditioned 
on if the State has been notified on or before 
October 1, 2002, that Reed Act funds will 
be distributed to the State, those funds equal 
or exceed $23 million, and Federal law 
permits the State to use $23 million or more 
of the funds for benefit payments. 


Pennsylvania 


Appeals. The party’s attorneys or other 
representatives of record must be duly 
notified of the time and place of a referee’s 
hearing and of the decision and reasons for 
the decision when an appeal from a 
determination or revised determination is 
filed. Referees must conduct their hearing 
de novo (from the beginning). Under certain 
circumstances, no finding of fact or law, 
judgment, conclusion, or final order made 
with respect to a claim for unemployment 
compensation may be deemed to be con- 
clusive or binding in any separate or sub- 
sequent action or proceeding in another 
forum (collateral estoppel). 


Financing. Reimbursable employers 
must not be charged for benefits paid during 
a calendar year if the employer satisfies the 
following requirements: 


e Pays a nonrefundable solvency fee 
within 30 days after notice of the fee is sent 


to the employer’s last known address and 

e Files all required reports for calendar 
quarters through the second calendar quarter 
of the preceding calendar year. (Applicable 
to calendar years beginning after December 
31, 2002, and to compensation paid on 
applications for benefits effective after 
December 31, 2002.) 


“Solvency fee for a calendar year” is 
defined as the monetary amount determined 
by multiplying the solvency fee rate for the 
year by the amount of wages paid, without 
regard to the exclusion specified in law, by the 
employer in the four consecutive calendar 
quarters ending on June 30 of the preceding 
calendar year; an employer’s solvency fee for 
a year must not be less than $25. 

For calendar years 2003, 2004, and 
2005, the solvency fee rate is .0003. 

The Secretary must redetermine the 
solvency fee rate in 2005 so that the 
unrounded rate yields solvency fees ap- 
proximately equal to the amount of com- 
pensation for which charges are relieved. The 
Secretary is required to use the amount of 
compensation (for which charges are relieved) 
paid during 2003 and 2004 and the amount of 
wages paid, without regard to the exclusion 
specified in the law, during the same time 
period by employers who paid a solvency 
fee. The redetermined rate must take effect 
for the next calendar year and remain in effect 
for 3 years. The Secretary must redetermine 
the solvency fee rate beginning in 2008 and 
each fifth year thereafter so that the un- 
rounded rate yields solvency fees approx- 
imately equal to the amount of compen- 
sation for which charges are relieved. The 
Secretary must use the amount of com- 
pensation (for which charges are relieved) 
paid during the 5 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the year in which the 
redetermination occurs and the amount of 
wages paid, without regard to the exclusion 
specified in the law, during the same time 
period by employers who paid a solvency 
fee. The redetermined rate must take effect 
for the next calendar year and remain in 
effect for 5 years. 

If the solvency fee rate redetermined as 
such is not a multiple of 100" of 1 percent, 
it must be rounded to the next higher 
multiple of 100" of 1 percent. 

Solvency fees paid by employers must 
be deposited in the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. Noncharged benefits must 
not be used in the calculation of the State 
adjustment factor. 

An employer’s account is noncharged 
for benefits attributable to individuals 
separated from their most recent work by a 
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base period employer and disqualified due 
to discharge or temporary suspension from 
work for failing to submit and/or pass a 
drug test. 


Nonmonetary eligibility. The provisions 
with respect to making false statements or 
representations to obtain or increase 
compensation have been changed by: 


e Increasing the sentence to pay a fine 
to of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 (formerly $30 nor more than $200) 

e Providing that in addition to any 
other sanction, convicted individuals must 
make restitution of the compensation to 
which they were not entitled and interest 
on the compensation in accordance with the 
State unemployment insurance law 

e Changing the penalty weeks to begin 
within the 4-year period following the end 
of the benefit year with respect to which 
the improper payment or payments oc- 
curred (formerly within the 2-year period 
following the departmental determination 
imposing such penalty weeks). 


The provisions with respect to making 
false statements or representations to pre- 
vent or reduce compensation have been 
changed by: 


e Increasing the sentence to pay a fine 
to of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,500 (formerly $50 nor more than $500). 

e Deleting the language requiring 
sentencing to imprisonment in default of 
the payment of such fine and costs. 

e Providing that in addition to any 
other sanction, any employer, officer agent 
or other convicted person for willful failure 
or refusal to make a payment must make 
restitution of the unpaid amounts, including 
interest and penalty from the date the pay- 
ment was due through the date of payment. 


The provision with respect to Violation 
of Act and Rules and Regulations have been 
changed by: 


e Increasing the sentence to pay a fine 
to of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 (formerly $20 nor more than $200) 

e Deleting the language requiring 
sentencing to imprisonment in default of 
the payment of such fine and costs. 


Unemployed individuals (to requalify 
for compensation) must earn remuneration 
for services at least 6 times their weekly 
benefit rate after being disqualified due to 
discharge or temporary suspension for 
failing to submit and/or pass a drug test. 
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Unemployment Insurance Laws, 2002 


An employee must be ineligible for 
compensation for any week in which his or 
her unemployment is due to discharge or 
temporary suspension due to failure to 
submit and/or pass a drug test conducted 
pursuant to an employer’s established 
substance abuse policy, provided that the 
drug test is not requested or implemented 
in violation of the law or of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

An employee will not be eligible for 
unemployment compensation for any 
weeks of unemployment while incarcerated 
after a conviction (applies to compensation 
for weeks ending on or after December 9, 
2002). 

The Department must refer all claimants 
eligible for compensation to employment 
offices for reemployment services. 


Rhode Island 


Appeals. The number of days any in- 
terested party has to file a petition for judicial 
review from a board of review decision 
changed from 15 to 30. 


Extensions and special programs. Max- 
imum allowable duration of unemployment 
compensation paid under a worksharing 
plan extended from 26 to 52 weeks. 


South Carolina 


Appeals. The claimant’s last or separating 
employer and any employer whose account 
may be affected by the adjudication of the 
claim may file an appeal from an initial 
determination, redetermination or sub- 
sequent determination. 


Coverage. Unemployment insurance 
coverage includes services performed for an 
Indian tribe. An Indian tribe may either pay 
contributions or elect to make reimburse- 
ments. Under certain conditions, the reim- 
bursement election is terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments. The 
definition of “employment” now exempts 
any appointed successor to an elected official. 
The requirement that requests for certain 
information on covered employers and benefit 
recipients from certain entities must be in 
writing has been clarified. 


Financing. Employers with 250 or more 
employees must report wages electronically 
beginning in 2003 and employers with 100 or 
more employees must do so beginning in 
2005. New employers are experience rated 
after 12 (rather than 24) consecutive months 
of coverage. The delinquent employer rate is 
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lowered from 5.4 percent to 2.64 percent 
(delinquent employer pays higher of 2.64 
percent or experience rate). The successor 
employer rating period expanded from 1 
quarter to | year. 


Monetary entitlement. A person who 
received benefits in another State to which 
not entitled must pay the overpayments if 
both States entered into an interstate 
reciprocal overpayment recovery agree- 
ment. Circumstances under which the com- 
mission may waive repayment of over- 
payments if written request is submitted 
within the statutory appeal period were 
established. 


Nonmonetary eligibility. The commission 
is allowed to establish a penalty in cases of 
fraudulent misrepresentation for an amount 
not less than 2 times the weekly benefit 
amount and not more than the maximum 
benefit payable in a benefit year. The de- 
duction of such penalty from unemploy- 
ment benefits to which a claimant is entitled 
to in the present, next, or both benefit years 
is permitted. The recoupment or recovery 
enforcement is limited to 5 years from final 
determination. 


South Dakota 


Coverage. The definition of “employ- 
ment” includes service performed for an 
Indian tribe, resulting in unemployment 
insurance coverage of such services and 
excludes coverage of certain services. An 
Indian tribe may either pay contributions 
or elect to make reimbursements. An Indian 
tribe that elects to make reimbursements 
may be required to execute and file a surety 
bond or deposit money or securities. Under 
certain circumstances, the reimbursement 
election and coverage is terminated when a 
tribe fails to make the required payments; 
provides for reinstatement when failure is 
corrected. Extended benefits not reimbursed 
by the Federal Government must be fin- 
anced in their entirety by the Indian tribe. 


Vermont 


Administration. The Department of Em- 
ployment and Training must study the 
unemployment contribution system by— 


* Reviewing the effectiveness of the 
experience rating system in associating cost 
with contribution rates and the distribution 
of cost by industry and employer size 

* Reviewing the adequacy standard 
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inherent in the system to determine whether 
it leads to an appropriate trust fund balance 
e Examining employers who elect to 
make payments in lieu of contributions. 
Requires such department in developing its 
recommendation to consult with any 
interested party, including the Vermont 
State Labor Council, Associated industries 
of Vermont, Vermont State Chamber of 
Commerce, Vermont Retail Association and 
Associated General contractors. 


Extensions and special programs. An 
additional weekly benefit of $18 per 
individual from July 1, 2002, through June 
30, 2003, will be paid to eligible claimants. 
The total amount of such benefits is limited 
to $6 million. Each additional benefit 
payment must be identified as a temporary 
unemployment benefit supplement. A total 
of 13 weeks of additional unemployment 
compensation will be paid to eligible in- 
dividuals who exhausted rights to regular 
unemployment compensation after March 
15, 2001, and who do not qualify for tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion solely because of the requirement in 
Federal law that an individual have 20 
weeks of full-time insured employment or 
the equivalent in insured wages in the base 
period. 


Financing. Employers received an un- 
employment insurance tax credit when their 
contributions were reduced for the first 
three calendar quarters beginning on July 1, 
2001, by the difference between the pay- 
ments made under the tax schedule in effect 
and the payments that would have been 
made under a lower tax rate schedule; such 
additional credits must be paid until the end 
of the quarter in which the credits paid 
exceed $7.5 million. 


Monetary entitlement. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount increases from $298 
to $312 from July 1, 2001, through June 
30, 2002, and from $312 to $351 from July 
1, 2002, through June 30, 2003. 


Virginia 


Monetary entitlement. Requires that 
eligible individuals be paid benefits at the 
new weekly benefit amounts retroactively 
to September 9, 2001, for claimants es- 
tablishing a benefit year as of that date and 
expiring January 1, 2003—the minimum 
weekly benefit amount is $69 and the 
maximum benefit amount is $368; for 
claimants establishing a benefit year on or 
after January 1, 2003, but before January 


1, 2004—the minimum benefit rate is $59 
and the maximum benefit rate is $318; and 
for claimants establishing a benefit year on 
or after January 1, 2004—the minimum 
benefit rate is $50 and the maximum benefit 
rate is $263 (amounts in effect prior to 
September 9, 2001). 


Washington 


Financing. _ Benefits are noncharged for 
individuals who qualify for unemployment 
benefits under the voluntary leaving 
provision for domestic violence or stalking. 


Nonmonetary eligibility. An individual 
has not left work voluntarily without good 
cause when the separation was necessary 
to protect the claimant or the claimant’s 
immediate family members from domestic 
violence or stalking. An evaluation of suit- 
able work must consider the individual’s 
need to address the physical, psychological, 
legal, and other effect of domestic violence 
or stalking for those individuals who 
qualified for unemployment benefits under 
the voluntary leaving provision for 
domestic violence or stalking. Individuals 
who qualify for unemployment benefits 
under the voluntary leaving provision for 
domestic violence or stalking are excluded 


from the requirement to actively engage or 
provide evidence in seeking work. 


West Virginia 


Coverage. Employment excludes service 
performed in the employ of a governmental 
entity as an election official appointed to 
serve during any municipal, county, or 
State election. 


Wisconsin 


Extensions and special programs. The 
Wisconsin supplemental benefits program is 
suspended until on or after January 26, 2003. 
A temporary supplemental unemployment 
insurance benefits program is created pro- 
viding that— 


e From March 3, 2002, to December 28, 
2002, individuals may be eligible to receive 
temporary supplemental benefits ifthat week 
is in the individual’s eligibility period, the 
individual’s benefit year was established on 
or after March 11, 2001, the individual is an 
exhaustee, and the individual is not 
disqualified and has satisfied the other 
requirements regarding the payment of regular 
benefits 
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e The weekly temporary supplemental 
rate payable is the same as for regular benefits 

e The maximum entitlement is limited 
to the lesser of 50 percent of regular bene- 
fits or 8 times the temporary supplemental 
benefits rate 

e Provisions for regular benefits apply 
to temporary supplemental benefits 

e Temporary supplemental benefits 

will be charged to the fund’s balancing 

account. 


Financing. The same rate schedule in 
effect for calendar year 2002 will be in effect 
for calendar year 2003. The first $2,389,107 
of fiscal year 2002 Reed Act moneys are 
authorized to be used for administration of 
unemployment insurance. 


Wyoming 


Financing. The taxable wage base increases 
from $14,100 to $14,700 for calendar year 
2003 only. The assigned base rate reduces by 
25 percent for calendar year 2003. 


Monetary entitlement. The waiting week 
is eliminated for 2 years for initial or 
additional claims filed between July 1, 2002, 
and June 30, 2004. Ol 
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Precis 


Disability and employment 


The 1990 Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) brought the employment of 
persons with disabilities to the forefront 
both of policy—there is now an Office of 
Disability Employment Policy headed by 
an assistant secretary within the Depart- 
ment of Labor—and of academic research. 
Douglas Kruse and Thomas Hale lead off 
a research symposium on disability and 
employment in this month’s Industrial 
Relations. The symposium focuses on the 
effect of the ADA and the significant con- 
ceptual and measurement issues such 
evaluations raise. 

Kruse and Hale, in addition to sum- 
marizing the other papers in the sym- 
posium, summarize the conceptual 
definition issues and measurement 
approaches. The traditional definition of 
disability, they point out, is basically a 
medical diagnosis of a physical or mental 
abnormality. The remedies such a de- 
finition suggests are also medical—correct 
the condition, or therapeutic—help the 
person adapt. 

A second conceptual basis Kruse and 
Hale identify for defining a disability is 
economic. The economic concept of dis- 
ability stresses an incapacity for work. 
Such definitions are often found in the 
implementation of income support pro- 
grams on the policy side and in survey 
questionnaires on the research side. Kruse 
and Hale point out, however, that the 
economic definition falls short of a general 
definition of disability because it excluded 
limitations on aspects of living outside of 
the labor market. 

A broader sociopolitical or social 
definition of disability has become more 
important recently as new perceptions of 
disability rights have sought to change 
the treatment of persons with disabilities. 
Sociopolitical definitions emphasize the 
interaction between an individual’s 
characteristics and the environment as a 
whole. 

After Kruse and Hale’s survey of the 
conceptual and measurement issues, three 
articles examine specific aspects of the 
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disability-employment nexus. Barbara A. 
Lee briefs research on the case law that 
has resulted from the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. She finds that the Act has 
not resulted in significant employment 
gains for persons with disabilities nor has 
it led to many legal findings of discri- 
mination. The latter finding is, according 
to Lee, often the result of narrow judicial 
interpretations of the ADA definition of 
disability as “a physical or mental 
impairment that ‘substantially limits’ one 
ore more ‘major life functions.” 

Douglas Kruse and Lisa Schur review 
and refine the academic literature on the 
effect of the ADA on the employment of 
persons with disabilities. The majority 
of studies seem to indicate that there 
was little or no change in the employ- 
ment of workers with disabilities after 
the Act and, in fact, the most recent 
research based on the Current Popu- 
lation Survey found a decline in such 
employment over the course of the 
1990s. Kruse and Schur use results 
based on the alternative measures of 
disability available in the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation to 
suggest that employment actually 
increased when a definition of disability 
more appropriate to the actual inter- 
pretation of the ADA is substituted for 
self-reported limitations on work. 

Susan Schwochau and Peter Blanck 
conclude the symposium by returning the 
issue of defining disability to the drafting 
of the American with Disabilities Act. They 
underline the need to more completely 
understand the labor market decisions of 
workers with disabilities before deve- 
loping new statutory language. The 
questions Schwochau and Blanck 
suggest considering include not only 
what impels persons with disabilities to 
enter the work force, but what factors 
might keep them from finding employment, 
what barriers and attitudes continue to 
impede progress, how does lack of work 
experience play out in the context of ADA, 
and to what extent do the definitional 
issues affect the answers to these 
questions. 
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Low-wage labor markets 


The November 2002 issue of Economic 
Development Quarterly includes a 
focus section on low-wage labor mar- 
kets. As the introductory essay by 
Rachel Weber and Nik Theodore 
suggests, leaving welfare to enter the 
workplace is a complex process and 
understanding the labor markets these 
processes operate in is crucial for deve- 
loping ways to help welfare leavers 
progress into sustainable careers. 

Karen Chapple identifies the inter- 
actions between styles of labor market 
attachment, job search methods, and 
individual characteristics as important 
determinants of career progression. 
Among the three labor market attachment 
typologies she finds among women on 
welfare in San Francisco—chronically 
unemployed, job mobile, or career- 
oriented—the chronically unemployed 
rely overly on informal job search methods 
while the career oriented use a com- 
bination of social networks and education 
to advance. 

Evelyn Blumenberg enumerates the 
many and interrelated barriers that face 
welfare participants in the search for work 
and career. Chief among these are failure 
to complete high school, limited language 
ability, transportation problems (espe- 
cially using mass transit), presence of 
children, and poor health. The most 
important, especially among women, were 
education and competence in the English 
language. 

Sammis B. White and Lori A. Geddes 
analyze the importance of the employer’s 
characteristics in determining success at 
leaving poverty. They report that women 
who are employed in larger establish- 
ments that are not in the agriculture, 
mining, retail, or service industries have 
the best chance of escaping poverty. It 
was also important to be employed 
consistently, preferably throughout the 
year for the same employer (or at least in 
the same industry), and to avoid estab- 
lishments with high turnover and higher 
proportions of welfare recipients on the 
payroll. ; LJ 


Book Reviews 


Internet’s economic promise 


Beyond the Dot.coms. By Robert E. 
Litan and Alice M. Rivlin. Washing- 
ton, DC, Brookings Institution Press, 
2001, 130 pp., $19.95/cloth. 


In the 1990s, there was much investment 
into the dot.coms. Many thought there 
was coming a golden age of entrepre- 
neurship—that the world of business 
would be transformed. But then the 
bubble of dot.com burst. It had been an 
exciting new frontier. There was an ex- 
plosion of new companies. But profit on 
paper did not match actual revenue— 
and the result was myriad bankruptcies. 

In Beyond the Dot.coms, two of the 
Nation’s most respected economists 
look past the dot.coms to search out the 
Internet’s real impact on the economy in 
the near future. They examine the po- 
tential effect of the Internet on produc- 
tivity growth across a wide range of ex- 
isting “old economy” sectors. 

Robert Litan and Alice Rivlin summa- 
rize the conclusions of a Brookings re- 
search team set up for the purpose of 
this study. Their judgment is that the 
impact of the Internet will be positive, 
significant, and sustained, and that it 
would be a mistake to equate the ben- 
efits of the Internet with the profitability 
of the dot.coms or, for that matter, the 
broader “new economy” technology 
sector. 

In short, the authors surmise that the 
Internet will produce significant cost 
savings in many sectors of the economy. 
Some of the cost savings will mean faster 
productivity growth; others will be re- 
flected in narrower profit margins and 
lower prices for consumers. Overall, the 
Internet will improve the standard of liv- 
ing for the average American. Other ben- 
efits are not easily quantified, but they 
are nonetheless real; for example, in- 
creased and efficient accessibility to 
products never before available to the 
man on the street. 

The Brookings Task Force, which 
was composed of experts in the major 


economic sectors, was asked to estimate 
how the Internet might alter productiv- 
ity over the next 5 years. It examined 
such businesses as automobile manu- 
facturing and sales, general manufactur- 
ing, education, financial services, gov- 
ernment, healthcare, retailing, and truck- 
ing. The Brookings’ project indicates that 
the effect of the Internet will not be so 
much in e-commerce as in enhancements 
that lower transaction costs and improve 
business efficiency. 

The Internet has the potential to in- 
crease productivity growth in a variety 
of distinct, but mutually reinforcing, 
ways—by significantly reducing the 
costs of many transactions necessary 
to the production and distribution of 
goods and services, and by promoting 
cost-effective management of such 
things as supply chains and communi- 
cations within firms and with custom- 
ers. Other benefits include an increase 
in competition, more price transparency, 
and broader markets for both buyers and 
sellers. 

Andrew McAfee of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School projected overall cost re- 
ductions in the manufacturing sector. 
Routine transactions will be handled 
more consistently and expeditiously. 
Firms can reduce their cost of produc- 
tion, not by doing anything new or dif- 
ferent, but by simply using the Internet 
to do the same things cheaper. Within 
the manufacturing firms themselves, 
intranets are allowing management to 
share information more accurately and 
less expensively. 

In their discussion of the healthcare 
sector, Patricia Danzon and Michael 
Furukawa from the Wharton School at 
the University of Pennsylvania said that 
“perhaps as much as $27 billion a year 
could be saved ....” 

Lower processing costs to financial 
services were forecast by Eric Clemons 
and Loren Hitt, also from the Wharton 
School. 

Jane Fountain of Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government projects that the 
Government could also realize significant 
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savings in transaction costs in terms of 
response to questions and information 
gathering. However, it was noted that e- 
government is in its early stages and that 
realization of savings will be impeded by 
the need to maintain alternate systems 
for those unable or unwilling to use the 
Internet. 

Even though distance-learning at the 
postsecondary level is on the rise, Aus- 
tin Goolsbee of the University of Chi- 
cago predicts that the impact of the 
Internet on education productivity in the 
next few years will be slight, owing to 
the fact that the cost of developing learn- 
ing tools is steep and the advantages 
are protracted. 

Charles Fine of MIT and Daniel Raff 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
the other hand, predict that the automo- 
bile sector of the future will involve far 
fewer dealers and sales personnel be- 
cause of productivity improvements in 
product development, procurement and 
supply, and in various aspects of the au- 
tomobile manufacturing process itself. 

Even though only | percent of retail 
sales are transacted over the Internet 
currently, and in 5 years are likely to ac- 
count for no more than 10 percent, Jo- 
seph Bailey of the University of Mary- 
land believes there is considerable po- 
tential for retailers to be able to use the 
Internet to increase their overall effi- 
ciency and, thus, indirectly advance 
productivity. 

Litan and Rivlin observe that the 
Internet also provides opportunities for 
convenience, pleasure, and comfort that 
cannot be measured in dollars (that 
don’t show up in the Gross Domestic 
Product). They also mention that there 
are serious hurdles to overcome if the 
Internet is to maximize its potential, is- 
sues like relationship-dependent ser- 
vices, confidentiality of records, and 
unwillingness of the public to make the 
changeover from paper to electronic 
transactions. The authors also mention 
the Internet’s potential to affect politics, 
making it feasible to know virtually 
everyone’s opinion on a given subject 
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on a daily basis, with the warning that 
such a society could easily degenerate 
from a system that relies on elected lead- 
ers making responsible judgments into a 
“knee-jerk” democracy. 

In sum, the studies indicate that the 
potential of Internet-related cost savings 
is as much as 2.5 percent of the gross 
domestic product and that the savings 
are likely to accrue over time. But im- 
provement in the process does not guar- 
antee improvement in the outcome. There 
is an unpredictable human element that 
can sabotage the best technology. 


People who thought the Internet would 
shorten, or even eliminate, economic 
cycles were probably wrong in that eco- 
nomic growth can turn downward for a 
host of reasons other than the technol- 
ogy. The Internet can help companies 
save money, but it does not protect them 
from managerial mistakes. 

The biggest bottleneck in reaping the 
rewards of the Internet is retraining per- 
sonnel to do things differently. Ironi- 
cally, the people who thought they’d get 
rich quickly on dot.coms are now help- 
ing firms adapt to the Internet era. 


The authors summarize the 
Brookings study team’s conclusions to 
say that use of the Internet will produce 
major savings in many sectors of the 
economy and that some of these cost 
savings will mean faster productivity 
growth for years to come. “In product 
markets the new and old will blend 
seamlessly. And the economy will have 
moved beyond the dot.coms.” 


—Ellen Messing 


Consumer Price Computer Systems, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpt. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
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hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cp! , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment, employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (EcI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 arma Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
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rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (sic) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
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can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 
Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (u!) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UcFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 


ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 
for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (ucre) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ur report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ur report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment of a multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OAsD!), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAIcs and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the cEw program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
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pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses_a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www. bls. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave, short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contnbute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 
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Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
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calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U'S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the US. 


_ border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
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technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691— 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. Itis developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries, 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate 1s 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLs adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compani- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
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nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
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selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
Jor Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures 1s presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and IIInesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www.bls. gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that 1s available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2002 
Selected indicators 
I Il Ml 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey):” 
Labor force ParticIDAtlON FAL sis cesccscccvcesedouscesctesevasspvancereenessscondens 67.2 66.9 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 66.7 66.6 
Employment-population ratio 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.8 
4.0 48 41 4.0 42 4.5 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 
3.9 4.8 3.9 4.0 42 4.6 4.9 Biz, 5.7 6.0 5.9 
16 to 24 years.... 9.7 11.4 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 $1.5 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.3 
25 years and over. 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.7, 44 4.5 49 4.6 
41 4.7 42 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 55 5.5 5.8 5:5 
16 to 24 years........... sae | 8.9 9.7 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 11.2 10.8 
25 years and over rer | 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 44 4.4 48 43 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 


131,720 | 131,922 | 131,876] 132,185] 132,559] 132,193} 131,943] 131,130] 130,759} 130,706 | 130,844 
Private sector............++ wf 111,018 | 110,989 | 111,219] 111,551 | 111,687] 111,332 | 110,939} 110,035 | 109,594 109,505} 109,574 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING ees ss kecctenssttechecteeas ra dacdeat Nrovineseetin ness 25,649 24,949 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 23,787 
Mamuftacturingin crpanncrcsonaacntennenctsnncscotiycsktvancreriinatnasn 18,473 17,695 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 16,691 
Service-ProdUchn Quarts sac scussesecuecstnons donssecessaunsues deaevsceraseda 106,051 | 106,978 | 106,195 | 106,559 | 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157 | 106,755 | 106,711 | 106,827 | 107,057 


Average hours: 


PIV. SOCHON recprcaseesestcastsunssensinseeveantexs aawrasteosacve 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Manufacturing. 41.6 40.7 41.5 41.1 41.6 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 40.8 
4.6 3.9 45 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 42 44 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 1.3 9 1.2 8 1.0 J 9 
Privateindusthy WOrk@Is..ccccetecsstaicy ac scecotsdeeccerdnvsevontcresthtsest ce 14 1.0 9 8 11 11 6 
Goods-producing® Sh avis uaneas seas aent ess Ma aenrondene 13 7 8 1.2 9 6 
; p29 

Service-producing 14 1.0 1.0 8 1.1 1.2 6 
State and local government workers... 9 6 a3 6 4 22 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
1.2 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
‘ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected measures 2000 2001 
lil IV | Il Ml IV I ll Wl 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GiviliaminOntarit.creccccrectesscvsrsensssecsscsssscscstececncconvosstesecesssos 41 41 1.0 0.7 ihe) 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 
Beivateimontarinc-ccscssan-zsters cpesecvesccrsscuspunsvavecoantstiesease 4.4 4.2 9 bap 1.4 1.0 9 8 11 11 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianinontantesee ssscecns ether cseccceneeaccvess sae eemee sew 3.8 3.7 11 6 14 9 1.0 Tf 9 8 il 
Private nonfarm... 3.9 3.8 1.0 6 ee 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 8 e. is} 1.0 2 -9 FTA 5 6 
Producer Price Index: 

EIMISHEC | QOOUSs revcccsccceceesceecaansacve-csrvscoctsourer ssevostecssesanseevaess 3.5 =1.8 6 4 9 8 -.3 —-3.2 alan 2 2 
FimiSNEd CONSUMENGOOGS cacercstcecscr-cessasanceacestesscersceansecere) 4.3 -2.4 8 | ie 1.0 —3 4.3 1.5 A 0 
Canitaliequip ments r.cancscasctosarscvacscessssucseacuerercveneen 1.2 1.0 —7.2 11 -1 —7.1 -1 5] 2.9 —3 <7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 —.2 1.0 —3 2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 11 

Crude Materials. ccceccscrescecev-cercotsowesssucpa\oerer-<ceneertsesosscorscews Stel -8.8 241 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 —12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

BUSIMESS!SOCIONS FasscccccesonavedsnsssasecescssccvasvysvsvscstasuesWeencuassece=s 3.0 su 4 21 1.5 —.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.4 

Nonfarm business sector... ans 2.9 sit 6 1.7 -1.5 -1 2.1 7.3 8.6 ete 5.1 

Nonfinancial corporations’. 2.1 1.4 2.6 S7el 226 Ze Be 10.8 4.6 5.0 5.7 

' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
Ul IV I ll lll il IV | I Ml 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PErSONS, DUSINESS SECIOM.......-......cssccsenenresseoncessnnsnseasesencssenany 0.9 1.4 3.0 4.2 5.3 2.0 1.5 1.4 2.4 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... a) 1120 1.5 2.9 3.9 4.9 1.8 1.4 1.4 2.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Bee Bh ag Sa N= AGRE RIS 9, 9 ROR a 5: Se ete a eee a 12 8 1.0 9 9 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.7 
Private nontanttinsc-ce-ccserecsrcereceapectetschncsen.oestniseencas venseranaponneaeesaer 9 8 14 14 6 4.0 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.7 
1.0 1.4 1.1 1.0 ee 3.4 4.2 47 4.5 47 
9 ii den fest & 41 4] 3.8 3.9 3.5 
241 6 6 4 2.2 4.4 4.2 3.9 3.6 3.8 
1.0 af 9 8 af 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.2 
8 8 9 1.0 4 3.6 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.2 
1.0 1.6 7 9 1.0 3.6 44 4.4 4.2 4.3 
NOMUNION seeccen-ehcetsarta ee sccacass 8 i 1.0 1.0 4 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.1 
State and local governments... 1.9 5) ES) 3 1.8 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Employment status 
ploy 2000 | 2001 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. ] Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
TOTAL | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! Sad: SRN 209,699 | 211,864 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,206 | 213,334 | 213,492 | 213,658 | 213,842 | 214,023 214,225 | 214,429 | 214,643 | 214,819 
Civilian labor force.... .| 140,863 | 141,815 | 142,279 | 142,314 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 | 142,769 | 142,476 | 142,390 | 142,616 143,277 | 143,123 | 142,733 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.4 
Employed... 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 135,185 | 134,914 | 134,225 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®...........-. 64.5 63.8 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.9 62.5 
Unemployed... mS 5,665 6,742 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 8,424 8,345 8,142 8,092 8,209 8,508 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 48 5.6 5.8 5.6 55 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 SF 6.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 68,836 | 70,050] 70,488 | 70,613] 71,699] 70,995| 71,329] 70,922] 70,889] 71,366 | 71,633| 71,609] 71,152] 71,519) 72,087 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... | 92,580] 93,659] 94,077] 94,161] 94,228] 94,262] 94,315] 94,414] 94,479] 94,622 | 94,694] 94,756 | 94,906] 95,020| 95,158 
Civilian labor force... ..| 70,930] 71,590] 71,935 | 71,988] 71,534] 71,718] 71,723] 72,098) 72,428] 72,288 | 72,172] 72,203] 72,473 | 72,342) 72,185 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 76.4 76.2 76.2 76.4 76.1 75.9 
EMPIOVEO trartevecescexsorcnnse 68,580 | 68,587] 68,204| 68,276] 67,818| 68,157] 68,013] 68,193] 68,647] 68,390 | 68,405] 68,447) 68,711 68,545 | 68,099 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 74.1 73.2 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 72.7 723 72.2 72.2 72.4 724 71.6 
Agriculture... 2,252 2,102 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,125 2,138 2,256 2,221 2,226 2,432 2,337 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,122] 66,135] 65,611} 65,973] 65,929] 65,980) 66,522) 66,251 66,149 | 66,226 | 66,485 | 66,114] 65,761 
Unemployed.........1e 2,350 3,003 3,731 3712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 3,899 3,767 3,757 3,762 3,796 4,087 
Unemployment rate.... cS: 4.2 52 5:2) 5.2 5.0 52 5.4 oe 5.4 52 52. 5.2 52 Br 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eters -%, Sa 101,078 | 102,060 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 | 103,038 | 103,127 | 103,256 | 103,335 | 103,416 | 103,499 
Civilian labor force... .-| 61,565 | 62,148] 62,321 | 62,481 | 62,056] 62,703 | 62,320] 62,724| 62,597} 62,481 62,590 | 62,783 | 62,929 | 63,045 | 62,906 
Participation rate......... 60.9 60.9 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 60.7 60.8 60.9 61.0 60.8 
Employed..............+--| 659,352 | 59,596} 59,288] 59,205} 59,102] 59,588] 59,227|] 59,333] 59,337 | 59316 | 59,364} 59,710| 59,835| 59,764| 59,765 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 58.7 58.4 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 S77. S47 57.6 57.6 57.6 §7.8 57.9 57.8 57.7 
Agriculture 818 817 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 749 814 772 845 865 832 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 58,535 | 58,779 | 58,436 | 58,346 | 58,277] 58,759] 58,423] 58,602] 58,577] 58,567 | 58,550] 58,938) 58,991 58,899 | 58,933 
Unemployed... 2,212 2,551 3,033 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 3,165 3,226 3,073 3,094 3,281 3,140 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 41 4.9 yA 4.8 5.0 5.0 54 5.2 51 5.2 4.9 49 5.2 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ahs Tet eee wea 16,042 | 16,146} 16,252) 16,275) 16,310] 16,293] 16,292] 16,231 16,243 | 16,182} 16202] 16,212} 16,189] 16,206] 16,163 
Civilian labor force.............4 8,369 8,077 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 7,707 7,629 7,630 7,874 7,737 7,642 
Participation rate......... §2.2 50.0 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 47.7 47.6 47.1 47.1 48.6 477 47.3 
EMQlO YOO. ccicsisenmeissasson 7,276 6,889 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 6,347 6,276 6,318 6,639 6,609 6,361 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............- 45.4 42.7 416 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 39.2 38.7 39.0 41.0 49.8 39.4 
AQFiCulture.........cceeeeee 235 225 220 246 241 233 239 209 213 223 213 196 227 229 188 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 7,041 6,664 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 6,124 6,064 6,122 6,411 6,376 6,173 
Unemployed. sit 1,093 1,187 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,308 1,298 1,310 1,360 1,352 1,312 1,236 1,131 1,282 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 16:7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 17.2 15.7 14.6 16.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Gu edaaneceasveaevar cites 174,428 | 175,888 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 | 176,972 | 177,087 | 177,217 | 177,345 | 177,486 | 177,628 | 177,777 | 177,896 
Civilian labor force... | 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,661 | 118,742 | 118,530 | 118,678 | 118,919 | 119,021 | 118,969 | 118,710 
Participation rate 67.4 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.4 
EMplOyed......cseseeseceseseee 113,475 | 113,220 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 | 112,382 | 112,446 | 112,844 | 113,010 | 112,882 | 112,562 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’........ vad 65.1 64.4 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.6 63.5 63.3 
Unemployed......... mi 4,099 4,923 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 §,873 6,236 6,179 6,148 6,233 6,075 6,011 6,087 6,149 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 §.2 §.2 5.3 5.1 5.1 54 5.2 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! Pernt 25,218 | 25,559) 25,720 | 25,752) 25,785 | 25,813] 25,839] 25,868} 25,898] 25,930| 25,961 26,000 | 26,039} 26,081 26,116 
Civilian labor FOC. sssesssnsen 16,603 | 16,719 | 16,687 | 16,833} 16,769} 16,747] 16,758] 16,941 16,887 | 16,822] 16618] 16,753] 17,053] 16,940 16.820 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.4 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.0 64.4 65.5 65 0 64 4 
Employed......ceccccceee| 15,334] 15,270] 15,040] 15,122] 15,119] 15,131 14,969 | 15,045] 15,168) 15,027] 14976] 15,142] 15,420] 15 275 14, 974 
Employment-pop- : : : 
ulation ratio”... 60.8 59.7 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 58.0 57.7, 58.2 59.2 58.6 57.3 
Unemployed.......cssee 1,269 1,450 1,647 1,711 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 1,794 1,642 1,611 1,633 1 665 1 846 
Unemployment rate.... 76 87 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 | 9.6 9.6 "9.8 1" 0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 


22,393 | 23,122 23,417 | 23,478| 23,542) 23,604] 23,664| 23,732] 23,797 | 23,867| 23,935] 23,999} 24,065] 24,129] 24,194 


15,368 | 15,751 15,932 | 16,013} 15,988 | 16,011 15,908 | 16,156) 16,085 | 16,146] 16,304) 16,240) 16,294) 16,216] 16,347 
68.6 68.1 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 67.6 68.1 67.7 67.7 67.2 67.6 


population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


Employed. inci oes 14,492 | 14,714] 14,751 14,753 | 14,700 | 14,867 | 14,743 | 14,877] 14,963 | 14,959] 15,066/ 15,014] 15,095| 14,952} 15,076 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 63.6 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 62.7 62.9 62.6 62.7 62.0 62.3 
Unemployed. 876 1,037 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 1,187 1,238 1,225 1,198 1,264 1,271 


Unemployment rate. 


5.7 6.6 74 79 8.1 “1 73 79 : 74 : : : 78 


1 . . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. because data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Selected categories = 
2000 2001 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 | 134,053 | 134,045 | 134,474 | 135,185 | 134,914 | 134,225 
72,293 | 72,080) 71,570] 71,577} 71,114] 71,457] 71,299] 71,397] 71,894] 71,524] 71,509) 71,552) 72,004} 71,854] 41,348 
62,915} 62,992 | 62,683] 62,478] 62,354] 62,862] 62,595| 62,579] 62,524] 62,528) 62,536 | 62,922] 63,181 | 63,061 | 62,877 


43,368 | 43,243 | 42,861] 42,772] 42,823] 43,275) 43,317 | 43,167} 43,548] 43,140) 43,273 | 43,371 | 43,225 | 43,376| 43,172 


Married women, spouse 


PESONt.. tasects coz cteh rene 33,708 33,613 | 33,330] 33,209] 33,174 | 33,703 | 33,552] 33,446 | 33,371 33,362 | 33,361 | 33,723] 33,997] 33,773| 33,669 
Women who maintain 

1 Ft] Dek es erence erecres 8,387 8,364 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 8,465 8,521 8,419 8,357 8,377 8,361 
Class of worker 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 1,909 2,031 1,927 2,054 2,186 2,038 

Self-employed workers........J 1,233 1,233 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 1,158 1,227 1,231 1,221 1,322 1,293 

Unpaid family workers.......... 38 PAE 12 27 49 21 29 34 40 29 27 24 25 34 42 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 123,128 | 123,235 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 | 122,627 | 122,196 | 122,885 | 123,327 | 122,653 | 121,856 
Government .| 19,053 19,127 | 19,172} 19,183] 19,047] 19,286] 19,218| 19,347 | 19,811 19,630 | 19,709} 19,596 | 19,442] 19,423) 18,384 
Private industries... 104,076 | 104,108 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 | 102,997 | 102,486 | 103,289 | 103,885 | 103,230 | 102,472 
Private households........, 890 803 790 736 725 709 677 791 775 810 855 887 934 902 931 


Ohare... 103,186 | 103,305 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 | 102,187 | 101,631 | 102,402 | 102,951 | 102,328 | 101,541 
Self-employed workers.......| 8,674 8,594 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 8,208 8,268 8,368 8,439 8,582 8,910 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 Ra 92 97 86 89 103 105 95 99 87 91 94 98 

Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOASONG: eerie ese eens sven 3,190 3,672 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 3,899 4,177 4,325 4,217 4,262 4,155 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS: verpes i arascses cco 1,927 2,355 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 2,588 2,723 2,880 2,687 2,908 2015 
Could only find part-time 

WOS erates aisiees see 944 1,007 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 1,031 1,096 1,159 1,202 1,130 1,190 
Part time for noneconomic : 

SEASONS wc seeccansresce 18,722 18,707 | 18,587 | 18,540] 18,291 18,395 | 18,530] 18,793] 18,887) 19,170) 19,138) 19,120} 18,833] 18,484] 18,548 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


VOASON Sis seen earvverene ie srva-vs 3,045 3,529 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 3,758 3,949 4,060 4,068 4,148 4,032 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONG, cc ccarcncnararsscccsar 1,835 2,266 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2,515 2,472 2,609 2,715 2,596 2,834 2,631 
Could only find part-time 
WONG we tesacupe scan cdascastaes 924 989 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 1,022 1,074 1,131 1,174 1,097 1,158 
Part time for noneconomic 


LOASON GS trvatescteoeseeeetarazssei esl, OO 18,177 | 18,007 | 17,960 | 17,717 | 17,886] 18,004| 18,274| 18350] 18,739| 18572 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


18,609 | 18,300 | 17,884 | 17,990 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


enieciod Annual average 2001 2002 
elected categories = 
2000 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
t 4. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET.......ccseseseeeeeesesees 4.0 4.8 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 SF 5.6 SHA 6.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 13.1 14.7 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 ie 15.7 14.6 16.8 
Men, 20 years and over...... 3:3 4.2 5.2 5.2 §.2 5.0 5:2 5.4 5.2 5.4 5:2 5.2 §.2 Siz 5.7 
Women, 20 years and over 3.6 41 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.2 4.9 4.9 5.2 5.3 
WINGS tOVaL es ccccacyseseertesscsctarttensccceapavaned 3.5 4.2 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 6.2 52 §.3 5.1 oo Bal 5:2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.......ceeee| 11.4 12.7 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 15.6 16.4 14.8 13.8 13.7 14.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years......sesceeseeeesees 12.3 13.8 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 Miah 19.1 life 15.3 14.4 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. FH 10.4 11.4 diet 12.8 14.6 12.6 1257 12.5 14.2 13.4 13.6 12.1 12.3 13.0 13.3 
Men, 20 years ANd OVES.....sceeeeeeees 2.8 3:7 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 4.7 47 47 5.0 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........:0+4 3.1 3.6 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 44 44 43 4.3 4.5 4.2 
Black totaliins.canivsaressnccrvnsvsresvesseacysseet 76 8.7 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 10.2 10.7 9.9 9.6 9.6 9.8 11.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 24,7 29.0] 32.1 33.4] 930.7] 27.9] 31.0 35.4 | 30.2 30.2 28.0 20:54) 2ir 23.1 30.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... A 26.4 30:5) | 4316 32.0) 32.1 30.0} 36.9 37.3 | 36.8 30.0} 20.5 30.5} 34.7 24.8) 29.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years......ccecereses 23.0 27.55 | 32.6 34.8] 29.0 2516: | 24.7 33.5 | 22.3 30.4} 348 30.4 20.8 21.3 | 31.5 
Men, 20 years and OVEF....ceceeeeeeees 7.0 8.0 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 10.4 9.0 8.8 9.3 9.7 10.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........044 6.3 7.0 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 8.8 8.9 8.3 7.9 8.5 9.0 
Hispanic origin, total.........eseseeeeeeeee 5.7 6.6 7.4 7.9 8.1 tan 7.3 7.9 7.0 7.4 7.6 To 7.4 7.8 7.8 
Married men, spouse present...........+. 2.0 2.7 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 41 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.6 
Married women, spouse present........, 2.7 3.1 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.8 
Women who maintain families............! 5.9 6.6 8.0 8.0 0.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 8.2 8.4 7.3 t2 8.0 8.3 
Full-time workers. a 3.9. 47 5.6 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 6.2 §.9 6.1 5.9 5.7 Si 5.8 6.1 
Part-time WOrKEYS.........scssreseeseserssseened 4.8 §.1 5.6 5.6 5.2 48 5.2 5.2 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.1 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers.. 41 5.0 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.5 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.3 
Mining.... 3.9 47 5.3 6.1 §.9 4.5 6.3 6.0 4.4 7.9 3.8 6.0 8.0 5.2 7.6 
Construction.. 6.4 7.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 8.8 9.3 8.9 9.1 10.3 9.5 9.3 9.9 9.3 
Manufacturing.. : 3.6 Sie 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.8 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.4 6.6 
Durable goods...... , 3.4 5.3 6.9 7.2 7.0 5 #5 7.6 6.3 7.3 6.8 6.5 6.9 6.5 7.0 
Nondurable Qo0ds......:ssscesseeeeseeeeey 4.0 5.1 5.5 6.1 5.9 5.5 6.3 6.6 75 6.1 5.6 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.1 
Transportation and public utilities.........] 3.1 41 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.4 6.1 57 5.9 5.3 4.8 5.0 5.2 5.6 
Wholesale and retail trade 5.0 5.6 6.4 7A 6.3 6.5 6.5 te 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.9 7.3 75 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 3.5 3.0 2.2 2.8 3.1 3.2 4.0 41 3.7 3.1 a 3.0 3.2 
SOI WICOS oo cio dicen dieses stestovvactressarcvasiesdvexe 3.8 4.6 5.4 6.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.4 
Government WOrkEIS........csceseeeseeees 4 Pa 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.3 ak 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.3 25 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers.......] 7.5 9.7 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.5 12.4 9.0 9.1 8.3 9.7 9.8 8.8 6.7 8.7 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.4 8.8 8.1 8.3 8.0 9.0 8.5 7.9 8.7 8.4 7.8 8.8 9.2 
High school graduates, no college 3.5 5.6 §.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.2 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment | 
ploy 2000 L 2001 Nov. | Dec. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Less than 5 WeeKS.......c:cccecceeeeeeee| 2,543 2,833 3,090 3,024 


2,708 | 2,715} 2,904 
2,511] 2,471] 2,490 
2,900 | 2,980] 3,022 
1,315 | 1,324] 1,288 
1,585 | 1,656] 1,734 


5 to 14 weeks........ 1,803 2,168 | 2;578 | 2,724 
15 weeks and over... a3 1,309 1,746 | 2,317} 2,410 
15 tO 26 WEEKS... ccccsceseseetseeenees 665 949 | 1,207] 1,295 
27 WeekS ANd OVET.........cccecceeeeeees 644 797 1,110 1,115 


Mean duration, in WeeKS..........00 12.6 13:2 
Median duration, in weeks.............+ A 6.8 


17.7 
9.3 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
(rer 


Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
die ale We BN Seed | 
Job losers’ 


sereeereeeeeeeenereneeteeeeeeees 2,492 3,428 | 4,501 | 4,492 | 4,354) 4,326) 4,270] 4,525| 4,598| 4,579] 4,580] 4,560) 4,535| 4,737| 4,651 
On temporary layoff...... act 842 1,049 | 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066] 1,095] 1,091 1,061 1,224} 1,151 999} 1,054} 1,031 
Not on temporary layoff 1,650 2,379 | 3,344] 3,385] 3,231] 3,220] 3,204] 3,430] 3,506) 3,518| 3,356] 3,410] 3,536] 3,682] 3,619 


JOb leavers... HI 775 832 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 836 818 824 781 838 822 
FROGNT ANS ee crcseosctertinscceaseancecceccce 1,957 2,029 | 2,197) 2,361 2,191 2,268 | 2,471 2,450 |} 2,433] 2,360] 2,375] 2,270} 2,263) 2,344) 2,376 
Newrentrantswr es tesccrccchtecess 431 453 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 584 571 619 526 469 588 
Percent of unemployed 

JOb loses ee neck | 44.1 50.8 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 54.8 54.9 55.1 56.0 56.4 S531 
On temporary layoff........ccseeeees 14.9 15.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 i PAA 14.7 13.9 12.3 12.6 2i2 
Not on temporary layoff... st 29.2 35:3 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 42.1 40.2 41.2 43.6 43.9 42.9 
JOD NCAVETS...<cn:-.ssncrscaseers ea 13.7 12.3 10.5 11.0 11.1 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.6 10.0 9.7 
Reentrants...... we 34.6 30.1 27.3 28.6 PFE 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 28.2 28.5 27.4 27.9 27.9 28.2 
N@W'@ntrants .c.ccc:ccccccsncrssrecsscsecesaced 7.6 6.7 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 7.0 6.8 TAS 6.5 5.6 7.0 
Percent of civilian 3.3 


labor force 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age Annual average 2000 2002 
2000 2001 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Total, 16 years and OVET............0000 4.0 48 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 6.0 
16 to 24 years 9.3 10.6 11.7 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 12.2 12.3 12.2 11.8 11.8 12.2 
MOO OVO ALS tec cewcesteenceracccorsscte 13.1 14.7 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 17.6 17.7 We? 15:7) 15.7 16.8 
TOHOM PAVOANS: ccsccteprsercatanseetiy 15.4 We. 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 18.0 19.4 20.7 20.8 20.9 19.7 19.3 19.3 19.4 
18 to 19 years.. 11.5 13:2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 15.1 14.8 15.6 16.1 16.0 13.6 13.6 15.3 
20 to 24 years... TER 8.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 9.3 9:5 9.6 9.7 9.7 9.8 
25 years and over.. 3.0 3,7 4.4 45 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.5 4.5 45 4.8 
25 to 54 years...... : Sal 3.8 4.6 47 4.7 4.6 47 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.6 4.6 5.0 
55 years and OVET......c..cecese0 2.6 3.0 3.5 4.0 3.6 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.2 O30 4.0 SH7/ 3.8 3.5 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........:0++00 3.9 48 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.8 6.3 
NG tO'24 VORNS) recrscctecsereasse ted 9.7 11.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12:5 12.9 13.0 13.7 13.2 12.2 12:7. 
16 to 19 years... 14.0 15.9 17.7 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 19.6 19.8 20.1 17.8 15.6 17.7 
16 to 17 years 16.8 18.8 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 23.2 23.9 24.5 21.5 17.5 21.1 
18 to 19 years 12.2 14.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 17.4 17.4 17.8 15.9 14.5 15.7 
20 to 24 years... 7.3 8.9 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 9.5 9.6 10.5 10.8 10.4 10.2 
25 years and over 2.8 3.6 45 45 4.5 4.4 4.5 48 4.8 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.6 5:1 
25 to 54 years.... : 2.9 3.7 4.6 45 47 4.5 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 47 4.7 4.8 §.3 
55 years And OVEL.........c000+ PET / 3.3 4] 42 3.8 4] 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 3.9 
Women, 16 years and over.......-..-. 41 4.7 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 5.5 6.0 5.8 syyf Sif; 5.4 5.4 5:7 5.6 
16 to 24 years..........2. A 8.9 9.7 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 11.4 11.6 10.6 10.3 11.3 11.6 
16 to 19 years... 12.1 13.4 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 15.6 15.6 14.2 13.5 13.6 15.8 
16 to 17 years 14.0 15.3 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 18.3 17.9 15.1 17.2 14.7 17.6 
18 to 19 years 10.8 12.2 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 13.7 14.8 14.1 11.1 13.3 14.8 
20 to 24 years... 7.0 7.5 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 9.1 9.4 8.7 8.5 10.1 9.3 
25 years and over 3.2 Sah 4.4 46 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 4.8 46 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 
25 to 54 years... 3.3 3.8 4.7 48 46 4.7 46 ei 5.1 4.8 48 4.6 4.6 4.8 4.7 
55 years and over.. 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.8 35 3.8 3.1 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. Sept. Oct. 
State 2001 2001 | 2002" | 2002° 

Nlabama sie. tacts cctisytec rae eveeasessckvans 5.7 5.7 5.6|| Missouri 4.9 4.8 49 
INE E creeper seceerepesccecercg BeGecech) Lochner Orr eCIn9 6.1 Th) 6.8)  MOMEAN A sececosvvessavarsoeeccoesaavssnennvessnesucsennsosey 4.6 3.9 4.3 
Arizona... 5.3 Sir 5.7|| Nebraska.. Pee 3.2 3.5 3.2 
Arkansas... f 5.3 5.0 B11!’ NOVAGE sovsavecsorsuvesssossecenens ay 6.6 4.9 4.5 
Caitoriveleerccetoncorececcscsusineapcansessecemrsenes 5.9 6.4 6.4]| New Hampshire..........:ccecccescesceeeseeeeesees 3.9 4.5 48 
COW AOscarsncstavacentanerctvecsisnsesexcresccusrednies) 45 oy 5.21] NOW JrSey......c-ccssessssssrssreersseerssneeeseesersees 47 5.4 5.5 
CONNOCHCUI eee caeterctteres ceereccercensceees st 3.8 41 4.2|| New Mexico. 4.9 6.0 6.0 
Delaware cra 3.3 41 3.9] New York..... 5.4 5.6 5.7 
DistrictiOfiColumbiasin. scrccasvcccsecesassncseepy 6.6 6.1 6.0}| North Carolina. oe 6.1 6.2 6.0 
FIONN aliecccessscvertectoxsvssexecectosrstcectscervecesearsed 5.4 5:3 Bit] NOMth DaKOta sc. scccaveserssasuccortesnteranecraccinad : 27 3.5 3.7 
(GQOOr Gla saeccest vccscqcessursectesancaavestesvnsaecceuese 4.3 47 4.6 5.6 5.6 
Hawallic.ccrtaivecnssccrctecescse 5.4 4.2 4.3 4.2 441 
Idaho PA 5.1 5.4 Te 6.8 7.0 
MTN S iaecceenerewncesesavmesconcteccaseedsatecarexcesseveacer 5.7 6.3 .7|| Pennsylvania... aoe 5.0 5.2 5.3 
Wridletniatssoeegeeeenetscusttretcsccevenseactescabececaucts 5.0 5.0 5.0|] Rhode Island........... 4.8 5:4 52 
lowa.. 3.7 3.9 A.0)|\ SOU: Car Olina: cscccavcrevccs-snivvenvensecevecowess 5.9 5.4 5.5 
Kansas. 4.4 4.6 4,6 ||| South) DAKOtA..-...cccccssossscsecsueessareceoonseieedaa 3.7 2.6 a 
Kentucky.... 6.0 5.2 AOMl TORNESSOG. oi wicisciacesscssureosesdevavenansndedwoues 4.7 4.8 4.5 
Louisiana... 6.2 5.9 5.8]| Texas.... =o 5.4 6.2 6.2 
Mal @farinsverctsrrscarecter-.dcvuusniewscsaneseped 4.3 41 AA HAR cassnsatpenaensscacssecuptennasoaueaene awaaunaseee 4.8 53 5.1 
Maryland ss sscciccaticnscrctieiisccineveccsencennes 4.3 4.0 SiON MONON E ee visesaausasnsssssssavesneas <s satan menaanaer 3.9 4.0 3.9 
MassachuSett.........0cccssccessssescnssesececceeses 4.2 52 CHONG Gola) ecceceroeecer nce cccocertetreeceo Orci nuprcrececabte 4.2 3.9 3.8 
MICHIGAN irecceserenssecranesectncsvececaaesessesamyandes 5.8 5.8 SiG il WaSRINQUON i cencccasveacncacccesesvsetaWsany aoaneann 6.7 
Minnesota.. s 3.9 3.0 3.9|| West Virginia... Seat 6.2 
MISSISSIDDI:3.25-.cc8sececcorseestensdecesswarvesescaeae 6.0 5.9 6:7 Ill WISCONSIN c-.s0nssoressteassesciearseneencenseeemes 4.9 

Mako llale baerecrerrcuscereo re cereesetice rareerccoke 3.9 


? = preliminary 


Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Oct. 


Sept. Oct. 


on 2001 | 2002” | 2002° 2002” | 2002" 
AlaD eM avatsacncecnoicazencssanrcecesenes 1,910.8 1,897.7 TW BOTA7 Nl MISSOUS iiisnanccacsvescsusassapuncavasapeed 2,711.6 2,678.4 2,672.1 
PUES scccssasce seen sssueatnvonscavevcorvarsseese 291.4 294.7 2054 Hl MONE AG ois cccectacxicctananeschcsernceapasy 389.5 396.4 397.0 
PREZ ON Glas sesadivicdelveenticec acshcersaaaa 2,259.3 2,235.9 2,252.8) || NODES Gs cccrccerscnncccnancastarencsascuncy 909.9 906.8 911.9 
Arkansas. 1,151.4 1,148.7 1,150.7 || Nevada......... ses 1,046.5 1,068.8 1,076.8 
California........... 14,688.5 | 14,645.6 14,665.6 || New Hampshire... 623.3 624.8 622.9 
COMM ADO srrsovsretcsercsecvesczsrsviterecters 2,221.9 2,184.8 2,185.6 || NOW Jersey......csssecesessseessseeneees 4,022.3 4,001.8 4,012.2 
CONNOCH CUE: iciscoscssssassncatassesarcxeess 1,673.4 1,673.0 1,669.1 |] NOW MeXICO.......cescseseseesseeaeeeees 757.7 759.5 763.7 
DOlAWANCivzihassassisrssctersvsvecdsenseds 418.1 414.8 QIOIG ||| NOW VOr Ret sakeweseavvecenascestvsncens 8,579.2 8,539.2 8,540.7 
District of Columbia. re 649.5 649.8 649.1 || North Carolina.. haw 3,886.1 3,895.5 3,884.3 
CIOS cere csescce ces cessdoucvacsanaaneneenens 7,210.0 7,229.4 Tastee. | NOT Dako sw natiren omnes 330.9 331.0 330.2 
GQeOrglaiincinaineiccassntheriatves|  e4e.8 3,866.9 (856.9) |) Oia coccicatscvacceccsinriskonnnceeent §,545.1 §,504.1 5,497.6 
Hawaii. 550.1 549.9 651.9) 1 OMAROMA NM ircesmccernvacmencctans 1,579.8 1,521.5 1,520.2 
Idaho.. 569.8 563.2 GEST || nO gO ierctasansninsssscesstsusteresseasnava 1,587.1 1,581.1 1,584.0 
Illinois. 5,978.9 5,919.0 5,915.0 || Pennsylvania Hy §,676.5 §,642.0 5,636.7 
Indiana 2,923.5 2,899.7 2,909).1. 1) DOUG BANG anincvccssmaaessnvannce 477.6 481.3 480.6 
lowa.. 1,463.8 1,467.5 1,462.0 || South Carolina........cccceceeeseeseses 1,838.5 1,834.3 1,837.7 
Kansas 1,359.9 1,366.0 1,364.0 || South Dakota....cseesesesenene 379.7 378.4 377.2 
Kentucky 1,815.0 1,837.7 1,837.8 2,704.3 2,697.5 2,696.2 
Louisiana... te 1,938.0 1,932.8 1,931.8 9,946.7 9,422.3 9,415.0 
MAING. aranere cra csncocsctvneve sted resin) 608.0 610.8 610.4 1,079.1 1,062.4 1,063.4 
Marylanidsinccecsctisscessassescseravenns ass 2,471.6 2,462.7 2,468:9))}) VOTMOfitisicianumtmenovannmn cers 297.7 296.4 298.4 
Massachusetts.. re 3,315.3 3,276.0 S27 4:1 th Vira es evesesvasessasecexearnrarcrees 3,510.6 3,495.5 3,497.5 
Michigan........ ele oe ygies 4,540.7 4,532.1 || Washington. .ssssssensnsecstnsnane 2,677.2 2,633.0 2,640.6 
Minnesota.. car 2,656.4 2,644.2 2,646.1 || West Virginia oe 731.5 727.2 726.2 
MISSISSIPPI iicctectecasncarenssrescsavecsens 1,130.7 1,130.3 Tye SOVZ. IH WISGOMSING cnateccvnsrscanan serene se 2,818.2 2,835.6 2,849.2 


RS UNE ce sNcUsmHaK Nassar peer 246.2 246.5 246.3 


° = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


A 
Industry nnual average 2001 | 2002 


2000 2001 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.?P 


ROTA LR eostters ones | 131,739 | 131,922 | 131,087 | 130,890 | 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,829 | 130,829 | 130,915 | 130,875 
PRIVATE SECTOR.... 111,079 | 110,989 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 | 109,569 | 109,521 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,709 | 24,944 | 24,353 | 24,261 | 24,130] 24,041] 23,975| 23,905] 23,870] 23,861) 23,812] 23,801] 23,748 | 23,694| 23,644 
543 565 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 555 551 555 552 553 551 
Metal mining 4 36 34 33 33 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction 311 338 340 339 342 339 336 339 | 334 333 329 333 330 332 332 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPUTUCIS A reserve cctesna server 114 111 110 111 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 109 
CONSTPUCHOM nicvccssacereneovecncrecess-ss] 6,698 6,685 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,545 6,541 
General building contractors....., 1,528 1,462 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469 1,475 1,482 
Heavy construction, except 
DONGHQieeccseneeescescce thas eens 901 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 885 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,300 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,198 4,189 4,177 4,174 


Manufacturing........sscscseecseseeesens 18,469 | 17,695] 17,158] 17,062} 16,947| 16,880] 16,822} 16,800] 16,758} 16,757) 16,742|} 16,690} 16,640) 16,596 | 16,551 
Production workers ea 12,628 | 11,933] 11,513} 11,437] 11,362] 11,305] 11,264] 11,250] 11,245] 11,236) 11,247} 11,212] 11,164] 11,132] 11,094 
Durable goods. 11,138 | 10,636 | 10,237] 10,166] 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,801 9,765 
Production workers...... 7,591 7,126 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,520 6,492 


Lumber and wood products..... 832 786 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 762 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 558 519 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 486 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUGIS:.c...tacveeisnr. casters 579 571 561 558 555 551 550 551 549 §52 554 557 558 557 557 
Primary metal industries.......... 698 656 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 593 589 589 586 §82 581 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,537 1,483 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 1,399 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT... ee ceeeeeseteeeeeees 2,120 2,010 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,798 1,796 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMENE...ceracnisnvesnneasnivas 361 343 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 296 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPMENT.........ceeeeeeeeeteeeen ees 1,719 1,631 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,380 1,369 
Electronic components and 
accessories... sy 682 661 605 595 582 571 566 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 537 
Transportation equipment........ 1,849 1,760 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 1,660 1,649 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,013 947 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 920 905 918 912 913 910 
Aircraft and parts.... 465 461 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 390 
Instruments and related 
(ROGUGIS ce. coscenyeven ences sss 852 830 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 792 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSTHOSEAraoscseore re 394 380 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 374 


Nondurable goodsS........00| 7,334 7,059 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,795 6,786 
Production workers..... 5,038 4,808 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 4,602 


Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,691 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,693 1,689 


Tobacco products... 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 of 
Textile mill products... 528 478 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 432 429 427 427 426 424 
Apparel and other textile 

products 633 566 537 537 536 631 527 §23 520 §22 525 524 516 611 510 


Paper and allied product 657 834 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 612 612 613 612 613 611 
Printing and publishing 1,547 1,490 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 1,401 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,022 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 1,007 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 126 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 126 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


plastics products ks 1,011 958 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 926 
Leather and leather products..| 71 60 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 55 56 555 57 57 55 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............... 106,050 | 106,978 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,221 | 107,232 
Transportation and public 
utilities.......... =| 4,019 7,065 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,726 6,716 
Transportation «| 4,529 4,497 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 4,300 
Railroad transportation..........-. 236 234 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit.............. 476 480 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 467 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,856 1,848 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,827 1,830 
Water transportation............. 196 192 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 193 192 190 189 188 191 
Transportation by air... oe eo 1,266 1,187 1,159 1,171 1,171 1,172 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,176 1,160 1,156 1,152 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 1S 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 421 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,490 2,570 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,426 2,416 


Communications... ees 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


1,639 1,716 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 1,580 


851 852 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 836 

Wholesale trade...... 7,024 6,776 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 6,652 
Retail trade.......ccccccccseseseeeeeeneeee 23,307 | 23,522| 23,449] 23,318] 23,396 | 23,331] 23,332] 23,345| 23,327 | 23,308 | 23,339 13,295 | 23,291 | 23,292 | 23,253 
Building materials and garden ; 1,081 
SUP PMO ovavereicsteeiacncnesvannseraies 1,016 1,044 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 2,067 1,071 1,081 


2,837 2,897 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2,851 2,831 
2,491 2,559 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 | 2,560 | 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,515 2,513 2,505 2,488 


General merchandise stores....., 
Department stores. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


pacts 2000 | 2001 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June [July Aug. | Sept | Oct? Nov.? 


FOO SHOTSG ios sescseerrovsereereteaneene 3,521 3,541 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,394 3,388 3,392 3,392 3,387 3,386 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations.........+ F 
New and used car dealers....... 
Apparel and accessory stores... 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SLOKOSS narcessnaontrcerorterssvaracorvatl 1,134 1,141 1,156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154 1,153 1,158 1,160 
Eating and drinking places........J 8,114 8,256 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,129 8,141 8,127 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments..........6002226 3,080 317 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 3,058 


= 


2,412 2,425 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 2,438 2,438 2,433 
1,114 1,121 1,126 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 1,131 1,131 1,128 
1,193 1,189 1,173 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 1,177 1,171 1,173 Tave 


Finance, insurance, and 


real estate......... 7,560 7,712 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 7,773 7,814 7,821 
Finance : 3,710 3,800 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,860 3,861 
Depository institutions.............J 2,029 2,053 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,082 2,083 
Commercial banks. wee 1,430 1,434 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,453 1,453 
Savings institutions... q 253 256 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 264 261 
Nondepository institutions.......] 681 720 747 752 755 754 753 756 756 762 767 773 783 802 807 
Security and commodity 

DrOkOrSitinc.ccancretr css monet 748 769 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 709 

Holding and other investment 
251 257 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 262 


2,346 2,369 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,372 2,376 

Insurance carriers.... el, | 1009 1,595 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,577 1,578 1,578 

Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service... 


Real estate.. 


757 773 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 787 789 792 789 794 798 
1,504 1,544 1,553 1,558 1,557 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 1,570 1,582 1,584 


40,460 | 40,970 | 40,834] 40,883] 10,908} 40,901 | 40,963| 41,025} 41,093} 41,152] 41,215 | 41,347) 41,336 | 41,386 | 41,436 


Agricultural ServiceS...........-04 832 849 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 862 862 863 874 873 880 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,914 1,870 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,782 1,791 1,790 
Personal services..... ites 1,251 1,269 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,285 1,287 1,289 1,287 
Business services... 9,858 9,572 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,320 9,310 
Services to buildings... 3 994 1,016 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 1,047 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,446 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,174 3,156 
Help supply services..............] 3,487 3,084 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,860 2,837 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS............] 2,095 2,225 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,193 2,194 
Auto repair services 
BNE PANGAQ assnceissiencrsscveel] 1,248 1,257 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,261 1,268 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 374 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 378 379 StF 378 378 378 
Motion pictures....... 594 583 577 574 581 574 572 574 578 581 584 588 595 591 588 
Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICOS ats.c.cescrimesesiascsereerd 1,728 1,721 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 1,635 
Health Services........cccesseeeene 10,197 | 10,381 10,502 | 10,530 10,551 | 10,575 | 10,602) 10,611 10,626 | 10,660 | 10,687} 10,711 10,729 | 10,753 10,780 
Offices and clinics of medical 
SOROS erase saivacecovssssnnenvemuuepad 1,924 2,002 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 2,086 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,795 1,847 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,900 1,906 
Hospitals.... V4 «4 93,990 4,096 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,255 4,269 
Home health care services...... 643 636 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 643 646 646 646 651 655 


Legal services............ 
Educational services.. 


1,010 1,037 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 1,080 
2,325 2,433 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,566 2,581 


Social services... 2,903 307 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,204 3,211 
Child day care services... ; 712 716 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 726 726 736 731 731 730 
Residential Care...cccccccccseseeers 806 864 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 912 

Museums and botanical and 
ZOOIOGICAl GArdENS............e 004 106 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 107 

Membership organizations........J 2,475 2,468 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,481 2,479 

Engineering and management 
ROIMCSS. drvcansnsvsiniearenhsantnenciens 3,419 3,593 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,665 3,673 
Engineering and architectural 

GOLVICES, iins:cuircipivanersvcncceaveiy 1,017 1,053 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,028 1,029 
Management and public 

TElAUONS nas innneoiorninve| © 14090. 1,166 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,224 1,229 

Government.........+ veel 20,681 | 20,933) 21,100) 21,122) 21,137] 21,162] 21,196} 21,185} 21,206] 21,211 | 21,228] 21,289] 21,293] 21,346] 21,354 

Federal 2,777 2,616 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,645 2.648 
Federal, except Postal 

SGWIGS aiivecditistavetatanciatiey 1,917 1,767 1,776 1,776 1,776 1,777 1,782 1,784 1,777 1,783 1,790 1,792 1,810 1,836 1,846 

State..... vee | 4,785 4,885 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 4,935 4,950 4,948 4,958 4,958 4,959 
EQUCALON. vscrences .| 2,082 2,096 2,121 2,124 2,127 2,130 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,163 2,163 
Other State goverment......... 2,753| 2,789] 2,804} 2808] 2,808| 2,807 ; 


LOGAN scctatieeataesessnscaeavex | 13,119] 13,432] 13,518 
7,646 7,710 
5,786 5,849 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


13,559 | 13,575 | 13,593 
7,723 7,732 7,746 
5,852 5,861 5,871 


Other local government... 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE; See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
| 2000 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept | Oct.? | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR vx. -..cr- <c-cosars <cvannnd 34.5 34.2 | 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2) 342) 342 34.3 34.0) 34.1 34.2 34.2 | 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING................0eseeeeeeed 41.0 40.4} 402) 402]; 403) 404] 405] 404) 403) 405] 400) 403 40.3} 40.1 40.0 
IVIUNUING Sotccaeceraracecaceesresserccccsortetrrccertcers 43.1 43.5| 43.5) 438] 430) 434] 433] 424] 43.0] 43.3] 42.7) 43.3 42.8 42.8 | 43.1 
MANUFACTURING... 0.0... ..ecceeeeeeeneaee] 41.6 40.7| 404] 408) 406| 40.7) 41.0] 409} 409) 41.1 40.7 | 40.9 40.8| 40.7] 40.7 
OVOntiIMe NOUNS dcncccsseses-renccrncevessessecn 4.6 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4A 44 44 
Durable 'QOOdS:.oo oo ciccccs ncosseasecucsacsencs) 42.1 41.0 40.6 40.9 41.0 4141 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.0 
Overtime; NOUTSiec--cee-cccexsanseraessessseas 47 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.1 41 4.2 3.9 41 41 4.2 4] 
Lumber and wood products.............+4. 41.0 40.6 | 40.7; 410) 405] 409) 41.1 40.8; 40.8] 41.0} 41.2] 41.0 411 41.0| 40.6 
Furniture and fixtures..........cseeseeee 40.0 39.0} 388) 39.2) 40.1 40.3} 406) 40.8; 404] 40.2} 40.1 40.3 40.2 39.7 | 39.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6| 43.6] 434) 43.8) 441 43.6| 43.8) 43.4] 43.7) 43.2] 43.3 43.4| 43.4] 43.0 
Primary metal industries..............:00 44.9 43.6| 43.0} 43.7] 4386) 438) 444/] 443) 441 44.6) 44.1 44.3 44.2 44.6} 44,5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 46.3 
DIOGUCIS Heer mtetececctreeneecuersier 46.0 446}; 43.9| 444) 445| 448] 45.5) 45.1 45.6) 46.1 45.5} 45.8 46.0} 463) 46.3 
Fabricated metal products...............! 42.6 41.4) 41.0) 41.3] 41.3] 416) 41.7] 41.6] 41.9} 420) 41.7] 41.7 44.6] 41.6) 41.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.6 39.9 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.9 40.3 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
QUID EM eaccerccntesacee etree cncvirnnnzseasna 444 39.4 39.0 39.4| 38.7] 38.9 39.4) 39.5/ 39.4] 39.4] 387] 38.7 38.8 38.3] 38.7 
Transportation equipment...............0++4 43.4 41.9 41.6 41.9 42.7 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 41.7 42.2 42.6 42.5 42.1 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 44.4 42.7 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.8 44.3 44.4 43.9 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.9 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.9 40.4 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9) 37.4] 38.0 38.2} 384] 388) 388) 388 39.6 | 38.4] 38.5 38.6 | 38.9) 38.5 
Nondurable good5s............::ssssssssesseseees 40.8 40.3 | 40.1 40.1 40.0} 40.2 40.4) 403] 404] 406] 40.2] 40.5 40.2 40.1 40.3 
OVCMtIMO NOUNS rans socacancexcavanecsosesosers 4.4 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 
Food and kindred products 41.7 41.1 41.0) 40.9} 41.0) 41.0) 41.4] 41.2] 41.2] 416) 41.0] 41.3 40.8}; 40.8) 41.3 
Textile mill products... 41.2 39.9| 39.3}; 400] 40.2) 409] 41.4] 415) 414) 41.5) 416) 41.8 41.2 41.0} 41.0 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.8 36.9 36.6 37.0 
Paper and allied products................45 42.5 41.6/ 41.38) 41.3) 41.1 41.5] 41.5} 416) 41.9) 41.6] 41.2] 41.7 414] 41.3) 41.4 
Printing and publishing............:ceee4 38.3 38.1 37.8 | 37.8 87:3) 37.4 || 37.6 | 37.25) (37.5 37.7 | 37.3) “87.7 ) O75)! 37.54) 37438 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3} 41.9] 41.9] 41.9] 41.9] 420) 41.8] 423) 425) 42.1 42.6 42.4); 41.9) 42.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS PLOGUGIS..<fc.eccecsacssceneseursoneoes 41.4 40.7; 40.7} 40.8] 405}; 40.9] 41.1 41.6] 41.2); 41.3] 41.0) 41.2 40.8} 40.9] 40.7 
Leather and leather products..............| 37.5 36.3 | 36.6 36.9| 37.0} 37.2 37.3) || 937.57) 36.7 || *66.8 36-7) |e cont 35.6 | 36.3] 37.0 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........2.:22.0000ee0ee 32.8 32.7 | 32.6 32.7 32.7 | 32:7 32.8) 32.7] 32.8 32.8 $2.6 | 32.7 32.8 | 32.8) 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............222cceseeeees 38.6 38.2 | 38.9] 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2) 38.3] 384] 383] 38.3] 38.4 38.5] 38.4] 38.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............00220c00ee0000] 38.5 38.2} 382] 38.3] 38.2) 383] 384] 383] 383] 386) 384] 385 38.5 38.6 | 38.5 
RETA RA DE ccseaeccarccstcenearsrecrexncemacs 28.9 28.9| 28.8] 289) 289] 29.0} 29.1 29.0 | 29.1 29.1 28.8 | 28.9 29.0} 29.3) 29.3 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


14. Average hourly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


Labor Force Data 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry 
2000 | 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. 
| 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.75 | $14.32 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.58 | $14.61 | $14.64 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 | $14.76 $14.85 | $14.89 $14.93 
GOOdS-producing..........sssseeeeeseeee 15.40] 15.92 16.24 | 16.28 16.32 | 16.35 | 16.39| 16.38 16.53 16.55 
Milling ssscetrescstevsccscontesrteesreccostserecte seve 17.24] 17.56 17.69 | 17.66 17.63 | 17.87 | 17.70] 17.78 17.81 17.97 
Construction.. 17.88 | 18.34 18.65 | 18.68 18.83 | 18.77| 18.81] 18.87 18.98 19.03 
Manufacturing... 14.38 | 14.83 WiSs13: | Satz 15:19 | 15.27] 15:31) 16.28 15.44 15.44 
Excluding overtime. 13.62 | 14.15 14.42] 14.46 14.43] 14.53] 14.56] 14.57 14.70 14.72 
S@rvice-Producing........csssecceeereessees 13.24 | 13.85 14.11] 14.13 14.19] 14.23] 14.27] 14.31 1443 14.48 
Transportation and public utilities....... 16.22 | 16.79 17.09} 17.11 17.21 | 17.26] 17.31 | 17.27 17:38 17.45 
Wholesale trad@......sseessessssecssessesseeees 15.20] 15.86 16.10 | 16.19 16.11] 16.12] 16.15] 16.14 16.29 16.34 
Ratallitradessts-.ccceeessicccacccn aed 9.46 9.77 9.90 9.92 9.97 9.99] 10.06} 10.05 10.11 10.12 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 15.07 15.80 16.06 16.08 16.18 16.17 16.27 16.38 16.56 16.73 
SOPVICOS y.ccesetessecee:cesctes cceassvasissigeaieries 13.91 14.67 15.01 | 15.04 15.13] 15.16] 15.19] 15.26 15.39 15.43 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
COMANS) ios crareccsceosuecncorecnesccens cnetestssesesrnses 8.00 8.14 8.13 8.09 8.11 8.13 8.13 8.14 8.15 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry - 
2000 | 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.’ | Nov.? 
PRIVATE; SECTOR Me cecccs-newarevcusvecees $13.76 | $14.32 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.91 | $14.96 
MINING See cen ccanconacstateaveserencc-eacsaccrscever 17.22 17.56 | 17.61 | 17.58} 17.89] 17.76} 17.73] 17.70} 17.74] 17.65} 17.76} 17.71] 17.80) 17.79 | 17.89 
GONSTRUCTION!. ctncceceetssscctcenesenvaccexees 17.88 18.34 | 18.54] 18.69] 18.56] 18.62] 1866] 18.70] 1867] 18.74] 18.90] 18.97] 19.10] 19.12] 19.09 
MANUFACTURING..............cceeeee cee enee die SV Rey, 14.83 | 15.07 | 15.17] 15.15) 15.16} 15.16) 15.20} 15.23) 15.28} 15.26] 15.32] 14.40] 15.42] 15.48 
Durable Qoods.................cceeeeeeeecesneed 14.82 15.28 | 15.55 | 15.66 | 15.61) 15.63) 15.63) 15.66] 15.68) 15.74] 15.66] 15.81 | 15.80} 15.95} 16.03 
Lumber and wood products............+++4 11.94 12.26 | 12.40] 12.42 | 12.38] 12.39] 12.35] 12.33] 12.43] 12.53] 12.58] 12.57] 12.63) 12.60 | 12.59 
Furniture and fixtures A 11.74 12.24 | 12.45 | 12.56 | 12.61] 12.59 | 12.57] 12.54) 12.59 | 12.62] 12.55] 12.71 | 12.74] 12.67) 12.74 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.00') 15:13 | 15:10") 1§.127) 15:17 |" 15:12)" 15:35 | 15.43 || 15.48") 15:62°/"" 15:527)"" 15.699) 15:79" 15:65 
Primary metal industries... 16.41 16.92 | 17.24) 17.19] 17.15] 17.15] 17.20] 17.25] 17.36 | 17.46] 17.60] 17.49| 17.54] 17.61] 17.69 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PN OGUCISE tcccsscscsccesscscdoessaneatexcrsesteed 19.82 20.41 | 20.66 | 20.53} 20.53] 20.63) 20.66} 20.69] 20.81) 20.92} 21.07) 20.90) 20.96 | 21.02] 21.23 
Fabricated metal products..............+ 13.87 14.25 | 14.42 | 14.56 | 14.57] 14.51 14.60 | 1466 | 14.64) 14.71 14.61 14.69 | 14.80 | 14.84] 14.96 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.89 | 16.16 | 16.23) 16.31} 16.33] 16.31} 16.30] 16.35] 16.36] 16.47] 16.55] 16.58) 16.53] 16.58 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPDMON a ccctvtesccsceststtvecererecsiecs 13.79 14.51 | 14.88} 14.97) 14.86 | 14.90] 14.93] 14.87] 14.91 | 15.04] 15.05) 15.06) 15.05} 15.07} 15.11 
Transportation equipment... 18.46 19.06 | 19.54 |} 19.71) 19.57 | 19.69) 19.65] 19.68] 19.65] 19.75} 19.37] 19.86) 20.04] 20.31 | 20.54 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.80 19.40 | 19.96 | 20.19] 19.99} 20.05) 20.09 | 20.22 | 20.17} 20.36 | 19.76] 20.56] 20.71 |) 21.11 | 21.45 
Instruments and related products....... 14.41 14.81 | 1498 | 15.09] 15.09} 15.10] 15.12} 15.11] 15.11] 15.14] 15.24] 15.28] 15.40] 15.45] 15.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 11.63 12.16 | 12.35} 12.39] 12.46 | 12.42] 12.39] 12.36 | 12.37] 12.28| 12.30] 12.39) 12.44] 12.43] 12.51 
Nondurable goods...............ssseesceeees 13.68 14.16 | 14.36] 14.45] 14.47] 14.47] 14.46] 14.53] 14.55] 1460] 14.69] 14.60] 1469] 14.66] 14.71 
Food and kindred products.............0. 12.51 12.89 | 13.10 | 13.17] 13.14] 13.08] 13.10} 13.18] 13.25) 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26 | 13.23 13.24 
TODACCONPTOGUCIS uscecvecscccesoascnsexeseores 21.34 21.50 | 21.46 | 31.37] 21.21 | 21.71 | 22.47 | 22.80 | 23.09 | 23.26 | 23.34] 20.83) 20.61 | 20.29} 20.40 
Textile mill products. ce 11.16 11.35 | 11.40 11.53 | 11.66) 11.64] 11.65) 11.65] 11.73) 11.69) 11.74) 11:75 | 17.60) 11.74)) 17:82 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.29 9.43 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.98 9.96 
Paper and allied products..............08 16.25 16187.) 17.19 )° 17-26) 179) 17:17) 17.251) 17.33.) 17.51 |) 17-531) 17-73) 17.55.) 17660) 17260 F 7:65 
Printing and publishing... seen 14.40 14:82 | 14°91 1) 15047) 15:01))/ 15.067) 15:1251) 15:11) 15:05 1) 1Ss1ii|)* 15.1551 18.183 S2N eS S2a O84 
Chemicals and allied products............ 18.15 18.61 | 18.83 | 18.88] 18.87] 18.95] 18.93] 19.01] 18.96] 19.14] 19.32] 19.28] 19.45] 19.30 | 19.51 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 22.08 | 22.38 | 22.19 | 22.10] 22.45 | 22.39] 22.39] 22.02 | 22.15) 22.22 | 22.11 | 22.46) 22.48 | 22.54 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCOS PF OCUGIStrcrerscs-<-osenecarsoveresves 12.85 13.39 | 13.57] 13.69) 13.71 | 13.65] 13.61] 13.68) 13.69) 13.66} 13.76] 13.71 | 13.74 | 13.77 | 13.76 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.17 10.31 | 10.20 | 10.29] 10.31 | 10.35] 10.40} 10.39} 10.43} 10.27) 10.37 | 10.27} 10.04) 10.08} 10.24 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............cccsseseseseees 16.21 16.79 | 17.05) 17.11] 17.13] 17.12] 17.19] 17.26] 17.18] 17.24] 17.28] 17.26} 17.40] 17.38) 17.46 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........c:csscscsseseseeed 15.22 45:86) 11.45 |) 14547 | 191.579) 11:58 |) 14.57 1) 111.58: 19:54) |) 14.57 |) 19-52) 11-584) 1475 e072 
RRETAIETIRADE: --cemscctecs~-saceusvacensencosess] 9.46 9.77 9.91 9.89 9.96 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.01} 10.15} 10.13] 10.13 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE............csseeeseeeeed 15.14 15,80 | 15.97] 16.14] 16.07} 16.13] 16.17] 16.23) 16.18] 16.27 | 16.25) 16.31) 16.57} 16.52] 16.70 
SERVICE Successccowcescesnascerstrsscccsseuntercesed 13.93 14.67 | 14.99} 15.15] 15.14] 15.17] 15.16 | 15.16] 15.12] 15.08} 15.02 | 15.05 | 15.36 | 15.39 | 15.49 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry ] p 
2000 | 2001 Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current Gollars......cccereeeceseeee $474.38 | $489.74 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25} $509.40} $501 03} $505.68] $514.74) $508.73 
Seasonally adjusted aa - -| 495.13] 496.50} 497.18] 499.68} 500.69 | 501.37 502.40} 505.58] 501.84} 505.70} 507.87} 509.24 
Constant (1982) dollars..........+ 272.16 | 273.45 275.72 281.91 275.46 277.36 275.82 274.53 275.77 280.66 275.75 277.54 281.74 277.83 
DRINUING ieee rc cecetenssvoccosiescsssaxannica 743.04 763.86 | .764.27 771.76 754.96 761.90 757.07 | 750.48. 766.37 767.78 763.68 768.61 768.96 766.75 
CONSTRUCTION.......ccccscesccsrsesees 702.68 | 720.76 724.91 719.57 714.56 716.87 716.54 723.69 728.13 740.23 740.88 749.32 754.45 745.68 
MANUFACTURING 
Current Gollars.....ccceceseeereees 598.21] 603.58] 613.35] 625.00} 612.06} 610.95} 620.04] 620.16 622.91 631.06} 614.98} 629.65) 636.02} 630.68 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 343.21 | 337.01} 342.08) 350.34] 342.51 340.74 | 343.89 | 341.87 343.39] 347.69) 338.46) 345.58) 348.12) 344.63 
Durable Qoods............csseseeeeeeeee 623.92 626.48 636.00 651.46 636.89 637.70 645.52 646.76 649.15 656.36 634.23 654.53 662.61 658.74 
Lumber and wood products...... 489.13 | 497.76 507.16 507.98 | 493.96 495.60 503.88 504.30 510.87 520.00 517.04 519.14 526.67 §20.38 
Furniture and fixtures........:se 469.20 477.36 485.55 501.14 504.40 501.08 509.09 |506 31/50 504.86 508.59 449.49 516.03 519.79 503.00 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PPOGUCTS cs.ccvessecsssvassssesssrseseces 626.24 | 654.00 | 662.69] 649.30] 645.62) 646.24] 645.62 | 667.73 675.83} 687.31 682.59} 684.43} 699.77} 693.18 
Primary metal industries...........J 737.26 737.71 748.22 763.24 | 746.03 746.03 758.52 762.45 767.31 782.21 769.12 774.81 780.53 783.65 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel Products.......cceceeeees 911.72 | 910.29} 915.24] 909.48} 907.43] 915.97] 933.83 | 937.26 951.02} 972.78} 965.01 957.22| 972.54} 966.92 
Fabricated metal products........ 590.86 | 589.95} 596.99} 614.43] 600.28 | 597.81 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29} 599.01 614.04} 620.12} 620.31 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUID nrsscrrecnnvsontvcataverves 656.21 645.13 648.02 667.49 657.29 658.10 663.82 660.15 665.45 669.12 658.80 671.93 676.46 667.81 
Electronic and other electrical 
GQUIDIMOME ia .nnvacenttacesenccatece 567.18 | 571.69} 587.76] 603.29] 573.60] 576.63) 588.24 | 581.42 582.98} 592.58} 571.90} 584.33} 589.96] 580.20 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 818.73 | 841.62] 827.81 825.01 835.13 | 844.27 842.99} 847.28] 780.61 848.02} 863.72] 867.24 
Motor vehicles and 
BQUIDMENE: ..suceccvesheeesersccceces 834.28 | 828.38 | 856.28} 892.40] 871.56| 868.17 | 883.96 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09} 810.16} 914.92} 931.95) 939.40 
Instruments and related 
PIOOUCIS: <tctceussenctecssariccasesd 595.96 | 605.73] 611.18} 623.22] 612.65] 611.55| 616.90 | 607.42 607.42| 620.74} 609.60! 620.37} 628.32} 628.82 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 460.86 | 461.89 | 477.02] 469.74| 473.20] 483.21 | 479.57 479.96] 485.06} 468.63) 479.49] 480.18] 483.53 
Nondurable goods... 558.55 | 570.65} 580.14] 588.12] 575.91 574.46 | 581.29 | 582.65 586.37} 592.76] 587.60} 592.76) 597.88) 590.80 
Food and kindred products....... §21.25 529.78 544.96 546.56 533.48 523.20 533.17 §33.79 543.25 550.21 546.94 553.43 554.27 547.72 
Tobacco products.......... 877.90 | 851.40 | 862.69] 880.44] 854.76| 881.43| 912.28] 932.52 962.85} 983.90} 982.61 839.45) 828.52} 829.86 
Textile mill products 459.79 | 452.87 450.30 465.87 | 465.23 471.41 483.48 | 485.81 486.80 489.81 480.17 494.68 489.70 478.99 
Apparel and other textile 
DIOGUICES aamimneretecnromsaserccetanteys 351.54 | 351.74 | 351.13] 358.08] 350.89 | 357.58 | 368.25 | 369.40 369.40} 373.13} 362.71; 366.16) 364.80] 363.27 
Paper and allied products......... | 690.63 701.79 718.54 724.92 709.95 705.69 713.43 717.46 728.42 727.50 728.70 730.08 743.49 730.40 
Printing and publishing............., 551.52 | 564.64 | 572.54} 576.02] 555.37| 558.73 | 568.51 | 560.58 559.86} 563.60} 562.07} 573.80] 582.16] 577.56 
Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 | 787.20 793.74 800.51 790.65 790.22 793.17 794.62 800.11 815.36 809.51 819.40 830.52 808.67 
Petroleum and coal products....} 932.80 | 945.02 | 939.96 | 934.20 | 982.78] 938.41 920.23 | 900.23 887.41 917.01 928.80} 904.30} 968.03} 948.66 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlasticS PrOdUCtS........ceeereee 531.99 | 544.97] 553.66] 568.14) 555.26] 556.92 | 559.37] 564.98 564.03} 569.62} 554.53} 563.48] 564.71 §63.19 
Leather and leather products... 381.75 | 374.25 | 376.38] 380.73] 378.38} 380.88} 386.88] 388.59 382.78) 384.10} 373.32} 369.72] 358.43] 367.92 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIESG......ccececssoveeres 626.09 | 641.38 | 646.20} 660.45] 644.09| 648.85] 651.50} 654.15 §57.99| 668.91 663.55) 667.96] 676.86} 665.65 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............0:000++ 585.20 | 605.85 | 611.27] 627.33} 608.96 | 615.98] 614.55| 615.40 615.86] 630.63} 616.63} 623.32] 636.40] 624.00 
PRET ANS TRADE, ssvcrcccvencus snctstraees 273.39 | 282.35 282.44 289.78 | 279.88 284.57 286.43 287.00 289.42 297.00 295.41 295.30 295.37 292.76 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........0000c0008 547.04 | 570.38] 573.32] 592.34} 575.31 582.29 | 580.50 | 581.03 577.63) 597.11 581.75] 588.79} 608.12} 591.42 
SERVICE Siiiccrmunscusanenuiacaie 454.86 479.71 487.18 498.44 487.51 493.03 492.70 491.18 489.89 497.64 489.65 493.64 505.34 501.71 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


[In percent] 
a ae a SS a | TPES eR | SEN) RR PE EE ST a a 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 

Over 1-month span: 
62.4) 57.5} 59.1 60.2| 57.5} 56.8} 54.6) 59.1 57.2} 53.0) 57.9) 56.8 
55.3] 58.6) 53.6) 58.4) 55.5) 57.8] 657.1 54.8) 57.1 §7.2} 60.4; 58.1 
55.9)|)5-57:5|) 57.9) 51:2) 50:1 55.8] 57.8; 51.4) 52.4) 52.4) 63.2) 562.7 
49.4] 45.7| 50.3) 42.4) 47.3} 43.2) 44.5] 42.5) 42.4) 40.5} 39.3) 44.1 
47.3} 41.4) 49.7] 47.8} 50.9] 49.4) 48.6) 488] 49.3] 49.9] 47.7 - 
65.3} 66.3) 65.3] 65.9) 62.7| 58.2} 58.9) 59.1 59.8} 57.9) 57.1 58.8 
59.2} 57.6) 59.5) 55.2} 60.2} 57.2} 59.4] 59.2} 59.7) 58.9) 61.2) 60.7 
| 60.4 61.4] 59.4] 53.2] 52.4) 55.5} 56.6) 56.2} 51.2} 51.0] 53.2} 51.6 
QOD ietsrccnssensssscesseentancncceesuescestesos 45.5) 46.1 40.8) 43.4) 37.8] 43.2} 39.3) 938.0) 935.3) 33.7) 396.3) 38.9 
LOOP Dt acecereee cecen ricerca one 40.1} 43.2} 42.5] 46.5) 48.0] 50.1) 47.1] 45.1) 48.14] 45.5 - - 
64.7; 61.5] 64.1} 62.1] 59.1) 58.8) 57.5} 60.2} 59.2} 58.4 
§8.5)' 59:7)" $7.2) 60.8] 61-2) 62:5) 62:7)| 61-8)" “612 62:8 
58.1] 57.9] 54.2} 52.4] 52.9) 54.2} 52.4 48.7) 45.7| 46.5 
39.5} 40.1 40.8; 35.8} 37.0) 32.4) 934.3} 33.1 34.1 35.6 
43.4] 44.4] 46.5} 46.0} 46.8) 44.7 - - = S 
67.6] 65.6] 64.1] 62.7} 61.7| 62.2] 60.8} 59.4) 60.8} 58.9 
58.2} 61.0) 60.7; 61.6] 62.2} 61.1 63.8) 62.2} 59.7) 60.5 
58.8; 56.2} 55.3) 53.6} 53.0] 51.0) 47.7) 45.2) 44.5) 42.9 
38.9} 37.5} 37.3) 36.2) 34.1 33.6} 34.4) 33.9) 33.3) 34.4 
37.3; 38.5} 40.6 =a - - - - - - 

Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 

52.2| 52.9] 44.9) 47.4; 38.2) 52.9) 44.9) 386] 42.3) 41.5 
42.6] 46.0) 46.3] 43.4] 50.0) 42.6] 46.0] 45.6] 51.5} 49.3 
49.3] 46.0) 49.3] 50.7} 57.4) 36.8] 39.0] 42.3] 47.1] 40.8 
38.2} 29.0} 28.3) 30.5) 34.9} 25.7) 31.6) 31.3] 25.0) 30.9 
40.4 47.4] 47.1] 40.4) 48.9) 41.9] 40.1] 42.3) 41.5 - 
54.8} 51.8; 48.2} 38.2) 41.9) 43.0} 43.0] 382) 32.7} 40.4 
39.7; 40.1) 41.2] 43.8] 44.1] 46.3) 42.3) 44.1] 47.8] 45.2 
48.9| 44.5! 46.7) 52.2; 46.0} 38.6} 29.0) 34.2} 39.0} 36.0 
18.4) 23.5) 19.9] 23.2) 17.3) 19.1 16.2} 18.0) 18.4) 18.0 
37.1 38.6}; 40.1 41.2} 38.6) 346) 34.6) 32.0 - - 
49.3} 40.1 45.2} 42.6] 39.0) 38.2) 34.6) 41.2) 35.7) 393.1 
37.5| 40.4) 37.5] 42.3) 43.0) 44.5} 48.2} 43.0} 44.5) 47.4 
44.5| 50.0} 41.9] 937.9] 36.0} 35.3) 32.4) 26.1 21.3) 21.7 
14.0} 16.2] 16.5] 13.2} 14.7] 11.8) 14.0) 13.2] 17.6) 16.5 
29.8) 38.2} 36.4) 34.2) 32.4) 28.3 - - - - 
51.8} 46.7} 40.4) 40.1 38.2} 37.5} 36.4) 34.6] 35.7} 34.2 
32.4} 36.0} 37.9) 39.0) 40.1 40.4} 44.5) 44.5) 43.4) 44.5 
39.3} 36.8; 35.3) 34.2) 33.8) 28.7) 22.1 19.1 17.6) 14.0 
13.6] 15.4] 12.1] 11.0] 11.0} 11.0] 12.9) 12.9) 14.0] 14.0 
24.3 - - - - = - - 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 
= 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment Le Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20t049 | 501099 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 50010999) 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers Wworkore 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter ...........008 7,665,968} 4,526,062] 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 

Employment, March .....scccssesesssseseeseeees 108,932,804; 6,886,752] 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060} 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065| 12,710,477 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter ...........06 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 1,700 499 167 50 

Employment, March  .......ccseeseseeeeenes 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter . i 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 6,040 1,176 293 65 

Employment, March. ........scccssseseeesceeeeees 6,481,334 714,992 832,978} 1,020,982} 1,410,131 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 

Employment, March... 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685] 1,836,858 3,456,620) 2,622,512} 2,166,352) 3,175,075 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ..........0... 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 

Employment, March ........:ccsscscsseseseeeees 25,518,430} 1,629,626} 2,507,906} 3,278,074| 4,630,611 4,888,033} 2,343,794} 1,191,894) 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter ...........00 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment, March  ........sccsesesseseseseeees 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter . ee 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 6,084 1,808 897 488 

Employment, March. ..........sessceseeseeeees 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198) 1,121,825 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter ...........00. 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 

Employment, March ....... 16,441,289} 1,170,098} 1,140,772) 1,451,932] 2,245,729 2,951,873] 1,933,668) 1,480,878} 2,043,594 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter ...............-. 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment, March .......sssssescesssseneeee 14,712,829 603,470} 1,027,913) 1,291,605] 1,836,799 2,383,443} 1,274,120) 1,178,727] 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter ............0. 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 9,463 1,725 667 353 

Employment, March  ......cccsscssssessessesreeene 11,590,048 390,258 705,222} 1,542,760) 3,560,715 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter . 4 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 2,630 484 102 23 

Employment, March ........csccessseseceeenee 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 
Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average Total annual wages | Average annual | Average 
Ma establishments sips (in thousands) wages weekly 
employment per employee wage 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781 ,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 


6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 691 
Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 


State government covered 


58,801 4,044,914 $112,405,340 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 
1 
Local government covered 
117,923 ils 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


3,125,404 $109,594,650 $674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 741 
2,881 887 116,469,523 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 889 
2,752,619 134,713,843 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual Total annual wages 
establishments employment (in thousands) 


2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 2001 
change change 


Total United States ......... 7,984,529 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 


Alabamarcccccsccsssctesscsise: 112,356 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 
Alaska tee 19,287 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 
Arizona ..... ner 118,706 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 
Arkansas .. fia 72,814 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 
Callformlarr sccrsscctescsseseasaaze 1,065,699 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 
CONN AMON cncccesersseverserevcrs 153,824 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 
Connecticut es 108,201 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 
D@lAWANC cn ecatissssnsrecsrssesress 25,253 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 
District of Columbia an 28,414 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 
alloys .o  heeboeerenceccn cee cncereerere 454,077 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 
GOOr gia cee ccecstanceonnstssecaessas 230,232 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 
Hawaii .. 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 
Idaho .... 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 
Illinois ... oe 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -54,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 
ie EVE peerrern cece scree ee 151,376 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 
LOWS cstarcastssansccessctancsanseas 91,006 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 
Kansas 80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 
Kentucky . 108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 
Louisiana os 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 
ACEUITEY Soscissstochepsanenes Reese 46,206 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 
Maryland ovscciccsaconccnceurcevs 147,158 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 
Massachusetts on 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 
Michigan ......... as 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 
Minnesota ... ce 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 
MISSISSIPPI. sccsssccssssescceas0s0 63,207 1,111,255 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 
MISSOUGT coscrsesneccecreereeceaseee 163,121 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 
Montana .. 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 
Nebraska 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 
Nevada ........... 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 
New Hampshire . 46,070 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 $82,754 


New Jersey .....ccecseeeeseees 256,536 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 
New Mexico A 48,439 522 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 
New York ........ fe 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 -47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 
North Carolina . fae 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 
North Dakota ......ccccceseees 23,326 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 
ORO aessssrenssseattrenatrcacerssess 285,567 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 
Oklahoma a 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 
Oregon ef 111,073 1,596,753 -11,175 53,018,365 317,098 
Pennsylvania .. 0 331,405 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 


Rhode Island 33,636 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 


South Carolina ... 114,979 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 
South Dakota .. ie 27,365 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 
Tennessee ...... ik 125,165 2,625,746 ~41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 
Texas ...... 494,088 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 
UAH: Tissnranteinigunano? 68,607 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 
Vermont ... 24,156 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 
Virginia .... Pn 195,639 3,436,172 8,411 126,222,350 §,662,779 
Washington ..... — 221,450 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 
West Virginia ... ne 46,620 685,754 845 19,187,832 726,836 
Wisconsin ... va 148,227 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 
WYOMING ii cevscrortanccncecea 21,288 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 
PUGH FNGO csstavessiesviatsise 51,733 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 578,173 
Virgin ISlANdS .....ccceseccessese 3,236 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120,936 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Average weekly 


wage 


2000- 
2001 
change 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Employment Average annual pay 


Ranked by 


1 
ag change, | percent change, 
2000-20017 | o5o9-20615 2000-20012 
United States? ......ee 129,635,800 -1 2.5 
Jefferson, AL ..........csccceeeee 380,680 -1.0 4.2 
Madison, AL . oy 156,169 1.3 3.5 
Mobile, AL ........ a 167,000 -1.5 3.1 
Montgomery, AL . a 129,878 -9 3.8 
Anchorage, AK ... nes 133,842 3.1 3.7 
Maricopa, AZ 1,561,773 1.2 1.6 
Pima, AZ ... 326,917 -.6 5.1 
Pulaski, AR .. ae 240,754 -7 4.7 
Alameda, CA ...... sas 697,181 -1 3.1 
Contra Costa, CA ....... 337,444 af 5.7 
FYGSNONCA Vics cu corseecces 322,084 -.1 6.5 
Kern, CA .......-+ 242,232 1:5 5.3 
Los Angeles, CA . | 4,103,370 6 3a 
Marin, CA ......... = 111,939 1:3 ae 
Monterey, CA eae 166,186 8 5.9 
Orange, CA.. 1,411,944 1.6 2.6 
Placer, CA ... 116,185 6.1 44 
Riverside, CA... 491,535 4.2 2.8 
Sacramento, CA .... ee 588,426 3.0 3.8 
San Bernardino, CA .......... 545,113 2.8 3.6 
San Diego, CA .......seeseeee 1,218,982 2.0 2.3 
San Francisco, CA. a 586,085 -3.3 6.1 
San Joaquin, CA .... eee 204,504 1.9 5:3 
San Mateo, CA ...... seas 369,868 al -7.2 
Santa Barbara, CA wis 177,234 8 3.2 
Santa Clara, CA ..... | 1,002,637 -2.3 -13.5 
Santa Cruz, CA ... wets 102,669 9 -2.2 
Solano, CA ..... 121,402 3.0 5:7. 
Sonoma, CA ... 194,922 2.1 1.1 
Stanislaus; (GA cuccccensevacces 164,473 2.2 4.9 
MUlare GA sccssesscsssaevencsosss 132,878 0 4.2 
Ventura, CA . 293,208 nO 1.9 
Adams, CO ..... 146,043 6 4.0 
Arapahoe, CO . 285,963 -.2 -2.7 
Boulder, CO .... 184,755 3.2 -2.8 
Denver, CO..... 461,996 -.6 4.0 
El Paso, CO .... 240,100 9 4] 
Jefferson, CO . 210,375 al 4.5 
Larimer, CO .... 121,880 PHS} 2.6 
FairtioldsiGii icccccsssscsaseacs 421,211 -1.0 3.3 
Hartford: Gii-csccesseceatescs-coes 497,280 -.5 3.2 
New Haven, CT .. 363,265 -1.1 2.9 
New London, CT. 124,684 1.6 4.8 
New Castle, DE .. 282,318 2 5.8 
Washington, DC . 635,734 -.2 5.6 
Alachua, FL . 3 119,148 iE 2.9 
Brevard, FL .. 184,725 et 2.2 
Broward, FL . 5 663,954 2.1 exe 
Collier, FL .... i 110,230 5.9 2.9 
DUVAIN EL ccccecexsccsextexccsresss- 436,663 1.8 2.9 
EscamblasFlevcsusccscesesseses 121,285 i} 7A 
Hillsborough, FL . c 595,768 1.8 3.7 
Lee RL Wesssreces ; 171,902 4.5 4.6 
Leon, FL ...... 142,981 9 3.5 
Manatee, FL ... 118,788 5.2 4.4 
Miami-Dade, FL .. 4 993,834 1.6 3.6 
Orange, FL ......... 5 602,668 we Reh} 
Palm Beach, FL .. - 499,688 3.9 2.1 
Pinellas, FL .. : 448,788 3.3 1.5 
POIK AE Laie pects -cteteseserest ss 184,471 A 3.6 
Sarasota; | RU recc-e--xc-0r-e 147,206 45 1.9 
Seminole, FL .. ; 145,147 2.2 3.6 
Volusia, FL...... 142,478 -.2 3.9 
Chatham, GA .. 122,608 -.2 3.0 
Clayton, GA . 114,982 -.3 4.2 
Cobb, GA ..... 301,520 -1 3.6 
Dekalb, GA .. 305,903 -7 Pav 
Fulton, GA ... 754,870 A 1.5 
Gwinnett, GA .. ; 289,538 2.9 9 
Richmond, GA ......ceeeeee 104,694 -.9 2.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percont | "treat ee 
2000-20012 | change, , 2000-20012 


Honolulu, HI . 409,669 4 32,531 2s 
Ada, ID ..... 182,309 aun 33,081 -4, 
Cook, IL ... 2,630,768 -1.5 44,108 2; 
Du Page, IL .. 580,938 -.2 43,470 ae 
Kane, IL ... 194,374 -4 33,362 3. 
Lake, IL .... 316,150 -.3 43,970 3. 
Peoria, IL ..... 102,764 -1.8 33,288 6. 
Sangamon, IL . 145,195 2 36,259 4 
WW APL seve coszzerss ; 145,570 | 34,280 6 
Winnebago, IL... 139,815 -2.9 31,951 q 
ALON, IN) ssccssssecscesesccvsservens 183,329 -2.3 32,830 

Elkhart, IN ‘ 113,524 6.8 

Lake, IN ... 194,624 -1.9 

Marion, IN 591,406 -1.3 

St. Joseph, IN . 124,967 -3.1 

Vanderburgh, IN . , 109,418 Bl! 

LIIRIAY ssecacneses a 119,914 -1.7 

Polk, IA .... 263,469 ~.2 

Johnson, KS ... , 292,984 2.4 

Sedgwick, KS «2... 249,863 =f 

Shawnee, KS .....ceeeeeeee 100,462 

Fayette, KY ..... 5 167,714 -2 

Jefferson, KY .. 431,347 -1 

Caddo, LA ota 120,877 * 

East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 -1 

Jefferson, LA ae 213,911 - 

Lafayette, LA .. 119,294 4, 

Orleans, LA .. 263,427 

Cumberland, M 168,147 


eres 


Anne Arundel, MD . 200,174 


Baltimore, MD .............0000 
Howard, MD........ A 
Montgomery, MD ... 
Prince Georges, MD . 
Baltimore City, MD . 


* 


AO NO PAKADH PNOBLRONAMNH O) WA WOW > 


Bristol, MA ......... -1 

Essex, MA .. 

Hampden, MA. 

Middlesex, MA 3 1 

Norfolk, MA .......cseeseeeeseeeee 

Plymouth, MA .......ceeseeeeee 166,471 

Suffolk, MA ..... ; 602,983 

Worcester, MA 321,044 - 
Genesee, MI 160,442 3 -. 
Ingham, Ml...... 174,290 - 2 
Kalamazoo, MI 116,728 -1 3 
Kent, MI... 339,510 1 1 

Macomb, MI 326,600 3 -1 

Oakland, MI eas 755,451 a 1 

Ottaway Ml cricsssvscencessnnsiss 115,880 -2 


Washtenaw, MI .......eceee 195,562 


Dakota, MN ..... 
Hennepin, MN . 
Ramsey, MN 


Greene, MO .... 
Jackson, MO... a 
St LOuIs; MO) scnmcanoons 


St. Louis City, MO... 
Douglas, NE ...... an 
Lancaster, NE . 
Clark, NV we 
Washoe, NV ...... 

Hillsborough, NH ... 
Rockingham, NH ... 
Atlantic, NJ . 
Bergen, NJ .. 
Burlington, N 


fe) 

< 

Ss 

=o 

= 

' 

1a, 

NU wMRODWONMNH ONONDWOHOR VMWODN“ONMO4NM O-NNMDOO“08 wO=OO-NoORON BowWH+WN-DWO- 


A 
1s 
PMONSRNYONNY BDHOHDOBHWWERNH DWENANWOW+O NROM-BROOWNH WBHW=HAR=wWNAW 


No 
CARN, AANHN NOR+~YOwWa> 


uu Mwwnnonw 


wo 


187,398 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


1 Ranked by 
ri change, | Pefeent change, 
2000-2001 2000-20012 2000-20012 


Camden; 'Nulce.scscccascessessess 199,869 a) 4 
Essex, NJ ...... s 361,569 -.5 4 
Hudson, NJ 237,253 0 

Mercer, NJ . 215,524 2.6 4 
Middlesex, NJ ... 399,332 1:3 2 
Monmouth, NJ .. @ 240,757 3.2 1 
Morris, NJ ...... a 277,653 4 -11 
Ocean, NJ .. ie 133,657 3.7 1 
Passaic, NJ ... fe 175,108 -1.1 3 
Somerset, NU ..........sccseseee 176,713 ag 1 
Union INUlecccccesqornuttsnsry ces 236,609 - 

Bernalillo, NM “a 309,166 

Albany, NY = 229,957 - 

Bronx, NY ..... ss 214,227 

Dutchess, NY 112,912 2 

Erie, NY ..... 454,839 -1 

Kings, NY 439,343 - 

Monroe, NY 393,783 - 

Nassau, NY .. ee 593,368 -. 

NOW: York, NY: ciccctsccascereues 2,342,338 -1 

Oneida: NY. se nceencsetoresre: 108,686 -1 

Onondaga, NY .. as 249,754 -1 

Orange, NY ... 120,903 

Queens, NY .. 478,661 - 

Rockland, NY 107,348 

Suffolk, NY ........ 581,938 

Westchester, NY .. 404,974 


Buncombe, NC .... 
Cumberland, NC 


105,378 
106,381 


' 
Mas 


HARONMDR=OON NO=NOADNOWON WHOWRUBNNAD DONS 2HORBONA 


VNAOTMENN, © NV, VONNAGON HOONOTDNOA SA YYAINADAN 


WOBDNHOBDHWMMD YWWNMNMRONDNNSO BRRONHDH=BND AHBOHMBHHD==050 BMWODNHONO]OCTD HRWOWORWNOSD WHOOMNOANS 


Durham, NC ...... 169,609 

BOrSVth NC itevsssncccsnccsansteor 180,155 - 

Guilford, NC ...... ~ 274,077 -2 

Mecklenburg, NC . 514,036 

Wake, NC ......... 385,777 

Butler, OH ..... 126,863 - 

Cuyahoga, OH .. om 796,353 -1 

Franklin, OH ..... Wee 702,628 

Hamilton, OH an §59,852 -1 

Lorain, OH .... ved 103,115 -3 

UCAS A Ollleerrevccsxoveespraree cos 234,678 -1 

Mahoning, OH ...........00 108,769 -3 

Montgomery, OH . os 298,982 -1 

Stark, OH ... 173,888 1 

Summit, OH .. 261,098 -2 

Oklahoma, OK .. ee 415,507 

Tulsa, OK ......... dh 342,502 

Clackamas, OR pee 133,997 - 

EaneyiOR Macc. 137,574 -1 

Marion, OR ....... ie 126,999 - 

Multnomah, OR ..........00 444,393 1 

Washington, OR ........:::00 228,453 4 -5. 
Allegheny, PA ... oi 711,532 3 3 
Berks, PA...... ees 165,263 -7 2 
Bucks, PA .. va 246,491 6 3 
Chester, PA ...... 217,148 6 a 
Cumberland, PA 122,649 -.6 3. 
Dauphin, PA . 173,292 3 3 
Delaware, PA 214,106 1.0 4 
Erie, PA ........ a 128,893 -2.3 3 
Lancaster, PA ........sesee 218,415 -.3 2 
LGHIGHY PA ccrcecxccxcssscsncesnoss 172,860 2 

Luzerne, PA...... ta 141,944 -.8 3. 
Montgomery, PA .. 485,822 5 1 
Philadelphia, PA .. 658,827 -7 7a 
Westmoreland, PA “a 134,128 -.4 3. 
NON PAtetrerceccr es = 165,879 -1.0 3. 
Providence, RI .. es 288,650 -.7 3. 
Charleston, SC . 180,711 -1.0 4. 
Greenville, SC .. a 226,362 -3.0 4. 
RICHIANG SGC incor osses enerere 205,841 -5 apne, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percent | Poorer parent 
2000-2001? | change , 2000-20012 


Spartanburg, SC .......000...:. 117,262 -2.2 31,856 4.1 
Minnehaha SD ae 106,717 ust 29,205 3.5 
Davidson, TN ... 434,006 -1 35,509 1.9 
Hamilton, TN . ie 187,724 -.3 31,240 2.2 
Knox, TN ....... —~ 203,470 6 30,765 2.2 
Shelby, TN ee 496,647 -.5 35,791 4.2 
Bexar, TX...... me 655,195 9 31,032 KA 
Cameron, TX ts 111,374 2.1 22,142 OR § 
Collin, TX ...... ae 181,007 5.7 41,338 2.0 
Dallas SIX faitiked xccrprcest 1,550,835 -.6 44,909 1.2 
DOntOns Ui Xorereconagevenscousecsas 122,552 9 30,788 5.1 
El Paso, TX ... an 248,407 -1.2 25,847 3.1 
Harris, TX . 1,864,100 Wee, 43,751 45 
Hidalgo, TX ... 168,610 3.1 22,313 2.8 
Jefferson, TX 118,764 -1.9 32,570 44 
Lubbock, TX . 118,042 241 26,577 11 
Nueces, TX ... 143,470 f 29,406 4.3 
Tarrant, TX ... 709,162 5 37,287 5.2 
Travis, TX ..... ned -7 41,698 9 
Salt Lake, UT) ..cicscssccccscsess -1 33,210 3.2 
Uta Olin caeecsctieccceaucsesnssces 45) 28,266 1.3 
Arlington, VA .... 3 55,390 48 
Chesterfield, VA -1 32,957 3.4 
Fairfax, VA ....... Dil. 52,641 241 
Henrico, VA .. 2.0 37,869 48 
Norfolk, VA ... 8 33,504 41 
Richmond, VA...... -7 40,173 4.0 
Virginia Beach, VA .. 9 26,750 Gee 
Clark, WA . oat 33,125 3.0 
KIN QIWWAS raevesnecvyssvesetccasn 1,146,191 -.9 47,186 -.6 
Pierce, WA ..c..cccesesecencsesees 238,600 -1.5 31,261 47 
Snohomish, WA so 209,657 -.3 36,388 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 190,057 0 29,310 -1.5 
Kanawha, WV .. 111,552 -.8 31,601 4.8 
Brown, WI ..... 141,950 -.3 32,631 3.5 
Dane, WI....... 279,208 1.9 34,097 3.9 
Milwaukee, WI . oe 522,022 -.8 35,736 2.9 
Waukesha, WI ........scesee 224,721 6 37,092 37 
San Huan, PR: cvcsisnanccanenes 324,791 -.5 22,179 41 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 4 Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
? Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


covered workers in the United States. 
° Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 


Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 
Civilian labor force... 128,105 129,200 131,056 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 


1996 1998 1999 2000 2001 


200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 


198,584 
132,304 
66.6 


EMPlOV Os ciiccuatinircititiuertianesenrtas 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQHCUNUNG isis scccacararecatassiperencas ties 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............| 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 


UNEMBIOVEC es ccicinmmneccenmancen 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate...........ccescseeeed 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force.......ecesccecesseseneees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 70,050 


68,836 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Totaliomploymentisacacsccsrssiseveeredl e108:601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 
Private Sectors sri caccceccassrpescccseorsed 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 
Goods-producing!rcccccs-crrescosssertenees 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 
MINING ivpetesrosxencsnncnasiesscanovestt saerectes! 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 
Construction... a 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 
Manufacturing sercrscvccccsccccssriceescace ses 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 
S€rvice-Producing..........ece:ccsressssersrsones 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 
Wholesale trade feo 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 
Retailitradet teem 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 7,712 
SQIVICES vcsescesscchortstesnpsastvsencbacenevecees 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 
‘Government isnsctcsctntccstecc steer 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 
Federal.. Beat eetsonncaneperecten 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,000 2,699 2,686 2,669 PTT 2,616 
State eiivetccsiccesssccsectntetasavendacesetecss! 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 
Local.. 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS............cceseseesssseseseseteesenecsenees 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. oH 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0:0e+4 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOuIS.........s.ccsescsescesseessscnssseeereess 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........cseeeeeed 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.22 17.56 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.:cesee+++ 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........sccsscsscsssseresssesseseesne 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:.0:2+4 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:00+ 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUrS..........cssscssecssssserssenenrenseces 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::0000 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........::sceeseesescssesesseeeseseteeees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... re 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.css+0 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 
Wholesale trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........-ssscseseeseeseeseeseeeenetnens 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........s+ 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUTS........ccsesesceseersesesenesetestensens 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........ssee | 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average WeeKly NOUIS........cesesssesenceeesreesenensreneneneese 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in Gollars)........+sese 4 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........eee 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 
Services: 

Average WeeKly NOULS........ceseseeesererseeeenseaeneeeense 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 _|___ Percent change 
+ 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. aided ended 
Sept. 2002 
— = + +—— — 
Clvillaniworkers siete Sant cn item nat, 149.5] 150.6) 152.5} 153.8] 155.6; 156.8) 158.4) 159.9) 161.3 0.9 eT 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKErS......:cececccsesssssssseessenssseseacssecsacasnssnsesarees 151.5| 152.5} 154.4] 156.0] 157.7) 158.9) 160.5) 162.1 163.5 9 Sat 
Professional specialty and technical...... 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157.5 158.5 159.3 161.4 1.3 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 4 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical... 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 1.0 3.8 

Blue-Collar WOrKETS.......esscccceseesseeeeseesees | 145.6] 146.5} 148.2 149.3; 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 156.4 8 3.5 

Service OCCUPALIONS........-css-ceseesserseressescnsseencatssecseecessneneees | 148.5| 150.0) 152.0] 153.3] 155.0} 156.9] 158.4) 159.4) 161.3 42 441 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... A idngeadacxavicsamaeeeeraansearveevertbedavenseld 148.0| 148.8] 150.7} 152.2} 153.2) 154.4) 156.3) 157.7) 158.7 6 3.6 
IMEULACHUTIN Gere csccvesssvenrdvecvensvsoveresvestyosnstoavesbsncedtinsssreeses 148.7| 149.3] 151.3] 152.6] 153.3) 154.6} 156.6) 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 

Service-producing.. .| 160.1 151.1 153.0) 154.4) 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7} 162.2 9 3.7 
SOTVICGS spacer erec nes ehcanavircbiassbsais rex deacsuststanssavansamsrnerveassercees 151.2} 152.4) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2; 161.1 163.2 1.3 3.2 

HANI SONVICESiscarecccsssnscssenccsasuscssaceccccceasneraveveversesexeeasens 149.0] 150.7} 152.5} 154.6; 156.7| 158.3) 160.5) 161.8) 163.1 8 44 
Hospitals.........0+ 149.5| 151.3] 153.2} 155.6] 158.2) 160.0} 162.3) 163.8) 165.7 12 47 
Educational services.... 149.7 150.6] 151.7 152.2 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4| 161.6 PEAT i 3.5 
Public administration’. | 146.9) 148.3} 150.6] 151.9) 153.8} 155.2} 156.5} 157.5) 160.2 heh 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing........ | 149.6] 150.7] 152.6] 154.0] 156.0) 157.2} 158.7} 160.2) 161.7 9 3.7 
Private industry WOrKEIS................ssssecseseseeseeeeeeeeeeeeneey 149.9] 150.9) 153.0] 154.5} 155.9) 157.2} 158.9 160.7; 161.6 6 3.7 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. .....:sseeeeeseeretsesensetecseeseney 149.8} 150.9} 153.0) 154.4) 156.0 IST 159.0 160.5 161.6 © i 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKeYS......sssssscussscessesesssersceseesesenesseeaesnasens 152.6} 153.6 155.7} 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9 163.8 164.6 5 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ......seseseseeseseee | 152.9) 154.1 156.5} 158.1 159.6] 160.9} 162.8} 164.3) 165.3 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 152.2) 153.7) 156.3) 157.5} 159.2) 160.3) 161.5) 162.5) 153.6 of 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 154.4/ 155.3} 157.3} 159.4) 160.2! 161.8) 164.4) 166.6) 167.0 rs 4.2 
SAIS OCCUDAUONS: <..2<+cccossrecevesceecvesvarsescarecstcsassatatsarrans 151.2) 151.4) 152.3} 154.5} 155.0) 156.7) 157.7; 161.6) 161.6) 0 4.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 152.3} 153.4) 156.1 157.7} 159.5} 160.8) 162.8; 164.2) 165.6 9 3.8 
BIUO-CONAG WONKENS:encvevstsexsensascentsvcssoreryorsvrrenaesnacatsevwecsti | 145.5} 146.4) 148.2} 149.38} 151.0} 151.9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3 8 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......4 145.8) 146.7) 148.7) 149.7; 151.8 152.5 153.7 155.7 156.9 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... x 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4 151.5 153.6 154.7 155.4 5 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 139.9} 141.1 142.6} 143.9) 145.6) 146.3) 148.7; 149.6) 151.0 9 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 149.4 150.4 152.2) 153.4) 154.9 156.5 158.7 159.9 161.4 9 4.2 
SEIVICE OCCUPATIONS. ccceeecccsecsesavconasssesesceostnrsonceiorsctonsncees 146.6] 148.1 150.0] 151.3} 152.6} 154.8) 156.4; 157.4); 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Gadtecacesp snes 148.4) 149.5} 151.4) 152.7) 154.3) 155.5) 157.1 158.7} 159.7 6 3.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 147.9} 148.8} 150.7) 152.1 153.1 154.4) 156.2) 157.6) 158.6 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.2} 148.2) 150.1 151.5} 152.5) 153.7; 155.5] 156.9) 157.9 6 3.5 
White-collar occupations......... 151.38) 151.9) 154.5) 156.5; 156.8) 158.1 160.1 161.9} 162.9 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations | 149.6) 150.5) 153.0) 155.0) 155.3) 156.5; 1584) 160.2; 161.1 6 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations........ wf =: 145.8 146.8 148.2 149.3 150.8 151.9 153.6 154.8 155.9 al 3.4 
COMStrUuctiONn.....sccsesesseee 145.1 146.7} 148.2) 150.3} 151.7} 153.0) 154.1 155.2| 156.3 af 3.0 
Manufacturing. ....cceceeses «| 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 153.3} 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 6 3.8 
White-collar occupations...... of 161.4) 151.5} 164.2) 156.0) 166.0) 156.9] 159.1 161.1 162.2 < 4.0 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS........essseereseseeeseeeerseeeses 149.3} 149.7} 152.2) 154.0} 153.8) 154.7) 156.7} 158.6) 159.6 6 3.8 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS......escesereeseseterseessetsceesscseseeeens 146.7} 147.8) 149.1 150.0} 151.3) 152.7; 154.6} 155.8) 156.7 6 3.6 
Durables wf ='149.4} = 180.1 151.8) 153.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9} 158.3) 158.9 4 3.2 
NOMGUPADISS. 5 ecccaureserancesancossndeboasnvvassenicemmncsvivnn denne 147.5) 147.7) 150.4) 151.6) 152.0] 153.2) 156.0) 157.5) 159.2 Tat 4.7 
S@rvice-PrOdUCiNg.....cceseseseseeeees 150.6} 151.7} 153.8) 155.3) 156.9) 158.2; 159.9) 161.8) 162.7 6 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations og 1G 152.2} 154.6; 156.0} 157.8) 159.0) 160.9} 162.4] 163.5 sri 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.......sssssesesecenreeeseseseesereresenns 152.6; 153.7; 155.8} 157.4; 159.0} 160.3) 162.1 164.0} 164.7 4 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.......:cceseeesesereeseeeseeesees 153.9) 155.1 157.5) 159.1 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6) 166.5 5 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations 144.5) 145.3) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9) 151.4] 153.2) 155.2} 156.6 9 3.8 
Service occupations......... 146.3} 147.9) 149.6) 150.8) 152.2) 154.2) 155.9} 157.0} 158.5 1.0 41 
Transportation and public Utilities... cece 147.4) 148.3) 150.5) 152.4) 153.5} 155.5) 157.3) 158.9 160.8 1.2 4.8 
Transportation «| 142.8) 143.9) 145.4) 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5} 153.9) 155.4 1.0 4.9 
PUB UNG ccateirsrscrarietsocaiguassroaeaiiaci waderfrerpinecdssoavasts 153.5} 154.1 157.3} 169.8) 160.7) 161.5} 163.9} 165.5) 168.2 1.6 47 
GCOMTUIICAT ONG aemevarssercsecsnisvenvacecssatvancsiarkversrosaarea 153.9} 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8; 163.4| 166.0/ 166.1 169.0 ae 3.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services . 152.9} 153.4) 156.0} 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3} 164.8) 167.2 1.5 5.8 
Wholesale and retail trade... 148.3) 149.4; 151.0} 152.6) 153.7} 155.5) 156.5} 159.5) 159.6 wl 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 149.6} 150.6) 152.6) 153.9) 155.4] 157.1 157.5} 160.0) 160.3 2 3.2 
Wholesale trade......cccsseeeees 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8} 158.6) 159.5} 161.9} 166.3] 165.9 —2 46 
Excluding sales occupations 152.7} 154.9) 156.9) 158.5} 160.0| 160.6] 162.3) 164.4| 166.1 1.0 3.8 
Retail trade.....ccescssessssrerseseees -| 146.2) 146.6) 148.7) 149.7) 150.9} 153.2} 153.5} 155.6] 156.0 3 3.4 
General merchandise Stores. ........:sssessseseseseesseeeeseeed 142.2) 144.4) 147.3) 149.4) 149.7} 150.9} 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 1.2 43 
FOOGSHONOSS cavessesthncecusssssecuvevuvtedueaicnsstcateeissiavenraasssone 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2} 149.7) 151.7 152.9} 154.5] 156.3 1.2 ad 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


ST Ee ELT a TL SS S| FR aa [aS De a Sa 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
: 3 months | 12 months 
Series Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
P P P ended ended 
Sept. 2002 

Finance, insurance, and real estate..........sccescsseeseesesees 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 0.4 4.4 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS........ccscsseseeseseteescaeeeesees 157.4) 158.4) 161.2} 163.1 164.7} 165.0} 169.8; 171.3) 172.1 5 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 ne §.2 
Insurance.. 154.8] 155.2} 157.6} 159.3) 159.9 161.3} 164.0) 166.1 167.1 6 4.5 
Services... 152.9] 154.1 156.5] 157.8] 160.0 161.0] 162.6 163.7} 164.9 ZT 3.1 
BUSINESS SOMNVICES 220-5 soc caus tascsepucsuvenivacuvvacvvanstedarvanssess 157.5| 158.4; 160.5} 163.0 165.2 166.2} 166.3) 166.6) 167.2 4 1.2 

HE alth SCNVICES!. . sctacsccocsstescsssiasvoceeussancvansdusvacanieacdsaaeva 149.0] 150.6} 152.7} 154.7) 156.8) 158.4) 160.6 162.0) 163.2 Pr A 41 
Hospitals... 149.2) 151.1 153.5} 155.9 158.4; 160.3) 162.8} 164.5) 166.2 1.0 4.9 
Educational’ SGmnVices:s. sc:pexccscarsasconsevevsveeuaxvosumcasveneonsseed 158.8) 159.9} 162.3) 162.6) 166.4} 167.6{ 168.5) 169.0} 173.5 2.7 4.3 
Colleges and universities. ...........cc:ccececessssseessceeesseeees 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 2.1 3.5 
NONMANULACTUNING: cacsvavsenstonroctacctcvateteccneconsnkinancetesuevosts 150:0)> 151.4 153.1 154.7) “156:3|, 157:6|)189:3| 161.1 162.0 6 3.6 
White-collar workers............ 152.6! 153.7} 155.8) 157.5} 159.0} 160.5) 162.2) 164.1 164.8 4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 153.8} 155.1 157.5) 159.1 160.9} 162.3} 164.2} 165.7) 166.6 5 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.......... vf «143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 9 3.5 
SENVI CO OCCUDANONS 2c. soctcccscsncvscucchutasacsussccntsessyscisacers 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 158.4 1.0 41 
State and local government WOFkELS..........sesssesssseesseeseees 147.8} 148.9) 150.3} 151.2} 154.3] 155.2) 156.1 156.7} 160.1 2.2 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WISCONSIN WOIKIOIS cereccerssccnexcdsxcencanasussousexccdsvvaassnedconasssece 147.3 148.3 149.5 150.4 153.7 154.4 155.2 155.7 159.3 2.3 3.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........:cccccesseceeeeeeee 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 2.6 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............sessee 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 1.6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical... 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 1.9 4.4 

Blue-Collar; WOrKerSiccesocosus-ccerevetevsonv avers tonncpuercereovuavere cree 145.9) 147.2} 148.6) 149.0) 151.5) 153.2} 154.0} 154.7) 158.4 2.4 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMAMIGOS iranteeee tabs toy ston saaaess evacccaceressainaubeuscencraredacustteacees 148.0) 148.9] 149.9} 150.6 154.4 154.9} 155.5 155.9| 159.7 2.4 3.4 
Services excluding schools° 147.6] 148.8] 150.1 151.9] 154.5} 156.1 157.9| 158.7} 161.0 1.4 4.2 
Health services............. 150.0 151.6 152.1 154.4 157.1 158.5 160.4 161.4 163.5 1.3 41 
Hospitals............. 150.7] 152.0 152.2) 154.7) 157.4] 159.1 160.7; 161.8) 164.1 1.4 4.3 
Educational services. 147.9| 148.7} 149.6] 150.1 154.1 154.5} 154.8) 155.1 159.2 2.6 3.3 
SONOS Hecceersteres seseacesereacanes 148.2} 149.0 149.9) 150.5) 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4} 159.6 2.7 3.4 
Elementary and secondary... 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.0 27 3:2 

Colleges and universities.. 

Public administration” Soreencaerenvces 


‘ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 


2002 


Percent change 


Series 


June | Sept. | Dec. 


June | Sept. 


3 months | 12 months 


ended ended 


Sept. 2002 


Clulilan.workersy0 tue eek ate eee 156.1} 157.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WIITE-CONAN WOPKENS.cccssnssescarccncvocsescsocsrcceessecsssecessoacansoreesas 158.4; 159.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical........csscssssseseereeeeees 156.2 158.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. < 162.6} 163.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.......... sss 158.4) 159.6 
BlUC=CONAN WORKOIS: corssaxcccccsesse ccoeneecacaeerocsnaspecnsugs ncseauensnss 151.0 151.9 
Service OCCUDANONS carecceereeec eecetrenssrccstacabecaressnentreetasress 155.1) 56.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
(GOGOAS Pr OGUCHAG eccenaeseasstunanenseecrstonneccneeseeereranctenyerseenensrces 153.1 153.9 5 
Manufacturing... 154.5} 155.4 6 
Service-producing. 157.2) 156.4 8 
Sorvicostussrtscte 158.8) 160.7 1.2 
Health services.. 158.5) 159.6 7 
Hospitals........scc0cecee 158.6} 160.3 11 
Educational services.... 155.6 2.4 
Publicradministration sects can vcateaununiseaertnare 153.4] 154.8 9 
Nomimantifacturingraccnessscccsacescerceurstsccrevenccsssnacevcereccveracese! 156.4) 157.5 a A 
Private INGUSUY WOIKERS, ....2.c2.2.s2.cccvecseccsvescecsscccaccanenss 156.3} 157.0 4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........cscsesecestescseeeseneeeesens 156.1} 157.0 6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WRITS COMA WONKEIS eisssccrssctteveccst-soacencasteseeconsccseeseesesesnssg 159.4; 160.0 4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........sserereeeee 160.0} 169.8 5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 157.4) 158.2 5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 163.6} 164.3 4 
SAIOS OCCUPAMONSieceananecsarercnencvevrcxrerucuernarsrspenercestecerncd 157.0} 156.9 —1 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 159.2 160.3 7 
BIUS-CON Al WOKKONSsacenccercnedorsnavcnascnsensssnacinusednenenecnennsavoee 150.9} 151.7 5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 151.0} 151.8 3} 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 151.6} 152.0 3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 145.2 146.3 8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 155.1 156.0 6 
SOMViCo OCCUDANONS i sercrsevccsccevencctesrcavevenerancssarapcecceesverss 152.8) 153.9 * 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Sitti eaiorneeds 154.0] 154.7 5 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOO AS KO chigg asada accesses ste essesencaenndqeranscntstaavardssppraxe 153.1 153.9 5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............:ccssssesceessenseeeeres 152.2} 153.0 Bo) 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........:s-scecescessoseeceseecsseversssecs 156.6} 157.9 6 
Excluding sales occupations Fy 154.5 155.4 6 
BIGS-GOllar OCCUDAT ONS: iciaiccesiscissncecensessrscsatecvasvansens 150.7 151.5 5 
CUNEO INES aacratachaeve asi sks ins kceanvekvskis (idiwuensandicasbbayodacted 148.2 149.0 5 
Manufacturing............. 154.4 155.4 6 
White-collar occupations.. 156.6 157.7 4 
Excluding sales occupations 153.9 155.0 Bg 
Blue-collar occupations........ 152.8 153.5 5 
Durables........ Re 155.3 156.0 5 
NGI IS sxcessracctercrainattinterianivecduieuarixcleaturaneaectannae 153.1 154.4 8 
Sorvice-produciigiicamiiatnasictasisianicavansprcrenat 157.7 158.4 4 
Excluding sales occupations 158.5} 159.3 5 
White-collar OCCUPAtIONS.........c:ceccsceseeceeereeseencens 159.9 160.5 4 
Excluding sales occupations 161.6] 162.5 6 
Blue-collar occupations........ 151.1 151.8 a3) 
Service occupations............. 152.4] 153.5 7, 
Transportation and public utilitieS........ccccceseseseseseeeeeeeee 152.1 153.4 9 
Transportation... 148.6] 149.6 i 
Public utilities...... ss 156.4] 158.2 1.2 
COMMUNICHHON S arsncersasistsasterencrsnssessecsessnavecesavavasntete 157.1] 159.6 1.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rviCeS..........cesseeees 155.5| 156.5 6 
Wholesale and retail trade im 155.7) 155.5 =) 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS............cccccsecseeeeeseeeesee =| ~ & 
WHOlGSANG WRG i paiasarceratntensteties erdeatansesvccsarsyexccavensceecas 161.3 160.4 =6 
Excluding sales occupations 161.2] 162.6 9 
Retail HAG. ccsccssssesssssesscessatnastsssrsenenscasoenss 152.7] 152.9 4 
General merchandise Stores...........00000000 Ea 148.9) 150.1 8 
FOOd stores ieisc:isistarsvapmmtanaventoniyraneertisicysscersecteas 148.9) 150.1 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............ceesseesseeeseed 151.7; 151.7} 153.9} 154.6} 155.8} 156.0} 160.3 162.0 162.4 0.2 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:.cscseesseseceeneseseess 153.3) 154.1) 156.6) 157.6) 159.1) 159.1) 164.5) 165.7) 166.1 2 4.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 165.0} 165.7| 169.4 170.8) 173.2) 171.7) 181.2) 182.8) 182.7 =a 5.5 
MSU CO zeccta tars casectzercsnce-cecatenescrvarsesns canbcsaceaskecssersoanvs 150.7) 150.8) 152.4) 153.3) 153.6) 155.0) 157.1 158.6} 159.6 6 3.9 
SGI VICOS sep reap cnctotsovccey scscncsanszassateraceteteeacsseutesttorerscoseaeoas 150.6] 151.8) 153.8) 155.0) 157.1 158.2} 159.5} 160.3) 161.5 “if 2.8 
BUSINOSS!SOIVICES x sis-cacn-coceacncveretressveacorectarececeenereactorte 155.3; 156.0} 158.2} 160.8; 162.8; 163.7; 164.0; 164.0) 164.6 4 11 
Health services... 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8} 153.6) 155.4) 157.3 158.4) 159.9 ai 3.8 
Hospitals... 144.9] 146.8) 148.5) 151.0} 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2 1.0 4.5 
Educational services.. .4 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5} 161.2; 161.2) 165.2 2.5 3.5 
Colleges and universities..............:.:..ccscsescesssesrererere 152.5 152.9) 154.1 155.0) 158.4) 159.6; 159.9) 159.9} 163.1 2.0 3.0 
INOMIMATUFACTUNING <x. asaecesaceacnenasctereree-necccnctertenceacucsseenee 146.9} 147.9} 149.5) 150.9} 152.2); 153.5) 155.0} 156.5) 157.2 4 3.3 
White-Collar WOLKeI'S;.<coss0:ssossssveasusesseescessussesdonvscssceaksns 149.6} 150.6) 152.3) 153.8; 155.0} 156.4) 158.0 159.6} 160.2 4 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. sly 450.7 151.9} 153.9 155.3} 156.9 158.3; 160.1 161.3 162.1 A) 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations.......... | 140.3 140.9) 142.8 143.9| 145.8 146.4) 147.5 149.0 149.8 A) 2.7 
SEIVICS OCCUPANONGS 5 orc cn ons cecdcnsscersscsspsetcasscesssenscassseevs 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 152.3 153.4 7 3.5 
State and local government Worke’S.........20:::ccseseeeeeeeeeee| 147.2] 148.3) 150.2! 151.2! 154.3) 155.2) 156.1 156.7} 160.1 1.8 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-COllar: WONKENS. <cswarspecsossnecacsntepereescasuasenchorserescaraseaces 147.1 148.0} 149.0} 149.8) 152.7) 153.3) 153.9) 154.4) 157.4 1.9 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical............:sccsscseeseereees 147.4 148.2) 149.1 149.8; 153.0} 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5 2.2 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 147.3 148.8 150.1 151.5 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8 159.0 1.4 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... se 1 45:0 146.2| 147.0 147.6| 149.8 150.9} 151.9 152.8 155.1 1.5 3.5 

BUG COM AN WOLKEMSiscxecvusssccvevesesnocebansvattersssevagsetanssecrenecde cect 143.9) 145.1 146.0} 146.5} 149.1 150.8} 151.6) 152.1 154.5 1.6 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMVICES ves csszevestecisracsccsaccscvsectcsetnescitaccttoccsauscceuevorncresenasctet 147.9| 148.7} 149.5) 150.2} 153.7) 154.2) 154.6) 155.0} 158.4 C32 3.1 
Services excluding SCHOG a ete 146.7 147.9} 149.1 150.7| 153.2 154.9 156.7 15733) 159.1 141 3.9 
Health services «| 147.7] 149.3} 149.9} 151.9) 154.2) 155.8); 157.8) 158.6) 160.5 11 4] 
Hospitals..........-.- «| 147.7] 149.2} 149.5} 151.8) 154.2] 155.7) 157.7) 158.8) 160.6 1.1 4.2 
FEGUCAtIONAl'SCNVICES: <-r.onscaccesosecttouseansnsbacsnecescoasensepaunvd 148.0| 148.7; 149.5} 150.0) 153.6) 154.0) 154.2 154.5} 158.1 2.3 2.9 
SEMOOIS eoxestesceesunsas ceatas-xcasaspusvsavrevesrsanemvertesrdreaasbarcare 148.1 148.9} 149.7} 150.2); 153.8) 154.1 154.3) 154.6) 158.3 2.4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary ..| 147.9] 148.5} 149.0) 149.5} 152.8) 153.1 153.4; 153.6) 157.4 2.5 3.0 
Colleges and universities. .........cccesceceseseescrseesseeees 148.3} 149.5} 151.4) 151.8) 156.5} 156.7) 156.8) 157.3] 160.7 2.2 OT 
Public administration?........scccc-sscsssssssessesssenseeeensseeesesees 144.6) 146.1 147.6| 148.7} 150.3} 151.6] 152.5; 153.4) 154.8 9 3.0 

" Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
lie ~ F 
Seri 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2002 
+— + +— ~— + 
Private INdGUStry WOFKETS........c-cccecseesssesensnenenenenenerseesnseenenees 157.5} 158.6] 161.5} 163.2} 165.2} 166.7; 169.3) 171.6] 173.1 0.9 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-Collar WOrKeIS........cesssesosssscsssssssvssescerensescorssencassarace 160.4, 161.5) 165.2; 167.4) 169.5) 171.2) 173.5) 176.1 Wire 6 4.5 
Blue-Collar WOIKEIS.......:cccescesssccesssscccsscssscces sesncssassssssosssess 153.1 154.1 155.7, 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 1.3 5.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING.......s-ssscecseeseneseeseeeesterssenssesnscenessseseneneneass 155.7| 156.2} 158.5) 159.6) 160.8; 162.6) 165.8) 167.4; 168.8 8| 5.0 
Service-producing 457.9} 159.4 162.6) 164.6) 167.1 168.4| 170.7) 173.3) 174.9) 9 4.7 
Manufacturing 154.9} 154.8) 157.1 157.9| 158.5} 160.4) 163.7; 165.5) 166.8 8) 5.2 
Nonmanufacturing 158.1 159.7} 162.9] 164.9) 167.4) 168.6) 171.1 173.5} 175.2 1.0) 4.7 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
ee 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
' Sept. 2002 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

OIA Fae care eccceresice cae eustvh oqaitvsnasss xwesvous che Duara asaessDuAiUneonrNiireweerinie 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 12 4.7 
Goods-producing..... 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 1.0 3.7 
Service-Producing............sccsssscsesssccssressssscnsencenesesecsnessrneseeey 145.2 146.4) 147.6 149.5 151.2) 154.2 156.0} 157.6 159.9 1.5 5.8 
Manufacturing...... 4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 8 4.0 
Nommanutacturing.....-sssssssssssssssnssseesseeesssnansess | 145.0] 146.2] 147.3] 149.4] 151.1] 153.5] 155.0) 156.6} 158.6 1.4 5.1 

NNONNWON so ccceuccssncersussedseubacessustyctveudesvaasnivesndavandesussvesiaunive 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 5 3.5 
Goods-producing. | 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 6 3.6 
S@rvice-Producing........cssssseecsserssesssseseasscscseccesssnsnssscerscervey 151.2 152.3} 154.4) 155.9 157.5| 158.6 160.3) 162.2 162.9 4 3.4 
Ma@nufacturing...........ccssssssssccrsssserecesesesensenacsassessssessacesssssseed 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 6 3.7 
NOMMANUFACHUTING..........c.sscssesscecereesteecencessacsnesasensssecscesnss 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 

INQPNGAS G viccsonwcicsanvenssaxanrnsnvsonvisuasebenexensdeudchipadsdonnvanrsatugensaatsss 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 4 3.4 
| 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 8 3.5 

152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 & 3.9 

150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 6 3.9 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas ” 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 6 3.7 
QUVOT QICAD: <ceisesccsscacsssacesnvuvysrousecbhaysVneake conesssvonvevsenssnsaccesveny 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 9 3.4 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Uribe rise acessaceenen cars actateps iotupuasacundausnsnvstencsvereuccvcasercepessniscctasfastn 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 1.0 4.3 
GOOdS-PKOGUCHNG seas csccncservccscsossascoxsustandsvesvestsnnedexeceosnventtaens 141.3] 142.4) 144.2) 145.3) 146.3] 147.2} 158.6) 150.0 9 3.2 
Service-producing.. ad 141.5) 142.2} 143.7) 145.4) 148.9) 150.0) 151.4) 152.9 1.0 §.2 
WATT ACHURING ceeccrepeate cass cusnsaccrousineoseatsnesovsantane toate racsnssteaes 142.6] 143.9] 145.5 146.7| 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.0 9 3.3 
INOPNTAIEA CHITIN Foose pxcnarsseceennadedvonwearsoscacuivacusinneusrensensen 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 1.0 4.7 

INONWMONN sean sacs sncrnn co atsvns vane de axenas ennnstisnn cnisdaxcapsvenccacavonsnedde 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 4 3.1 
Goods-producing. : 146.8} 148.8) 150.3) 151.1 152.1 153.5) 154.8} 155.5 5 2.9 
Service-producing.. 149.6] 151.4) 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7} 158.3 158.9 4 3.1 
Manufacturing......... a 148.0} 150.1 151.6 152.2} 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 4 3.0 
NGA ACTING Es cacccseccerasases cere sessstudieyascsaevessscnasttavcnsveass 148.9) 150.7 152.0 153.3) 154.4 155.9} 157.5 158.1 4 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 
146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 154.9 st 3.0 
146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 xf 3.0 
149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 4 3.6 
149.2 161.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 4 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
METOPOUEA QI ORG as sessnnsavs sotcerntnncsees casusissnacarvevacccnsenantaqixysvens 
UCT AN CAS reseseansapstce iprluraveadysdeaichootey tucaecennPsdatcsseasnensaecrtatee 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
—__—___—___+ 
Scope of survey (in OO0'S).............ccseseseesersrceceeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical Carer inn ct sxccavercecsctsnssaxicueteas ages 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WIG IMOINSULANCO cnc yedaceceve.sseerast ac ccceccceee ce sese 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan..............ccccceeeesecseeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time............ 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 = fe 
Average minutes per day < = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 mA & 
Paid ROSUUMG cr oncccsccacntite saacsasansess<aeenuccbseeedvetone 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = = 
Average minutes per day.........::0cccccsecccesesseeeree - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a a 
Paid funeral leave............065 ‘ - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.............eseeeeeeeeeees - - - 3.2 x Be 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid RONDA Sie-s--.svserrecacsnccres erences raveaerenecd 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year sees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year ; - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paldivacatlons:::1cccwovesver anaratencesvses R| 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sickiloave. tx.ccestes-ssossccsercenis 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaidimaternity Ieave:-2.<..<ssccseccsswancestnscoasaenve - - - - 33 37 37 60 a = 
Unpaid patemity leavescke..ccsenssso-nesencvsorssecetane - - - - 16 18 26 53 ol = 
RCD ANT TAMING AVG cs caeas om ascxincassavewaunnes vanune e = £ =) a ” bd y 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................eeeseeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PIOUS NOANN COTO: racucataceancriescssnsadnesdapcievernesveeed - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
— = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOI COVETAGC. 25. ae: ssistseernssecassees 26 on 36 43 aa 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage..............0 : 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGE MONINY CONTIDULION........eeeeerreeeeeereees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.............2...606 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............ccccceeeeeee eee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSULANCG | DIANS. caescesseccecsantaentryaaverc ence dcesaopanesas 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUVANCO | PIANS ix cetazecctarssasstonanstaxeccsec vb esaesc essences 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 S a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. bal = = a bu =i A es 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available...........:..cccceeceeseseeees 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula : 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ET IUCHENMIONNG sor ratte ese cern rcs cans Seas evarereraeee - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............0:.00 - - - 2 Ss) 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts = Es = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.. = = = = = = 5 7 


™ The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
DALAL SAAS Lie SL AN A ht TNL ATU A SIAC UNA EN TINS NA cL IRS ALAIN ANIC NEE I OE) 


Item Small private establishments State and local governments 
e : 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
i 
Scopeiofsurvey (IMOOO!S) co scecrederecaduyeseveoounenatn 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
suri sever el pitlgeelad ao 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance...... R! 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............:::ccccseeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PatditGnchitintocrece.1.cssc--sctes ocnsecees es eaveeeasl 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day.............csseesseneeeeaea eres SY 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day.. | 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paidifuneral l0aves.c.....cccerseccvescorsavececencntsnavanace 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.........e cece ceeceeee sees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PaidinOlldaySec ss cexnses ss sosevasesgesspyesssctcasives apeavass 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Averageidays| pen year oca....s)lectscssrsessscitaposrs 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave on 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average AayS Per YOal..........ecceeceeeeeseeeneeeenuaenes 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 29 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations: <tecrcrera vernon stetee een ve guneaeent 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave *. 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
RANG HORUS Gop co sent cmt bos wsabas «caissicevansavnesyastiy 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave:...:..<0.ciseccscsacersssccevansens 8 iy - - 30 33 as - 
Unpaid family lave. ...:.020...-0cer-ccensereceseewsenaresned - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............6:cceeeee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care............. 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PRVSIGRI ONE roca creciercntecanlers <tunexs seeeanwataa'os 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage...... : 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. a $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Fail COV GVA QO tes vsdecanivaraveseseses sucavatnecenevaves 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................seeseeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUFANCE...........2065 : 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits. ... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available... 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WISUFANCE PLAN Brix ewrcersvircacanitaienssvciudbaxseteyancaws 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MSUNITANOD THING ag canes csp criermctanae tink sbisveniansedtaviavads 6 26 26 £ 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = ms A 29 - st = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age@ 65... 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.............. i 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............| 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.............cccccccee esse eed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements 1 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans........ccccsecieeseseeeseceeeeens 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °........6..ccccccececeeeveeeeees 8 14 19 50 64 
Premium COnversiOn Plans .....ccccccceerecsccerseeeees 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to Pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2001 
Measure ee aan = 
2 1 Nov. ec. Jan F 
| a eb 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............:.::cseecceeees 39 29 0 2 0 1 
In effect during Period..........ceeceees 40 30 1 2 1 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 394 99 0 6.0 0 15 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 1.6 6.0 1.0 2:5 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..........::.::ce+04 20,419 1,151 
Percent of estimated working time... 06 .00 


2002? 

Mar | Apr | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
1 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 2 
1 3 5 3 4 3 3 3 2 
29 44 51 1.5 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 
29 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 4.3 
23.9 
.00 


y Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 


2 Less than 0.005. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
art Annual average 2001 2002 
ae 2000 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Peal Mar. | Apr. ee June duly | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ] Nov. 
ar T | 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All tomiGcan ee atte ernes crtaree ener scusencatentce 172.2 177.1| 177.4] 176.7| 177.1} 177.8} 178.8} 179.8} 179.8] 179.9] 180.1} 180.7) 181.0} 181.0 181.3 


$15.8 530.4] 531.3] 5292.0] 530.6] 532.7} 535.5} 538.6) 538.5) 538.9 539.5] 541.2) 542.1 543.2| 543.1 
168.4 173.6] 1752) 175.2} 176.2| 176.4} 176.6) 176.7) 176.4) 176.4 176.6| 176.6} 176.9) 177.1 177.4 
167.8 173.1 174.6] 174.7) 175.8) 175.9] 176.1 176.2| 175.8; 175.8| 176.0] 176.0] 176.4) 176.5| 176.8 


All items (1967 = 100) 
Food and beverages...... 
Foods A: aitcoe 


Food athomé Ae 167.9 173.4 174.7] 174.7] 176.2) 176.0} 176.3) 176.4) 175.5) 175.0) 175.2 174.9} 175.2] 175.1 175,5 
Cereals and bakery products 188.3 193.8} 194.9] 195.3] 196.7) 197.6) 197.0} 198.1 198.2} 198.7) 198.7} 198.6] 1984] 198.9) 198.3 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs Saat 154.5 161.3) 162.7} 162.0} 162.1 161.8) 162.8] 162.5} 1624] 161.9] 162.3) 162.2} 161.8) 161.3) 162.1 
Dairy and related products’... 160.7 167.1 171.2} 170.8) 169.9) 170.1 169.4 168.7} 169.0] 168.0} 167.6] 167.2! 166.3) 166.5) 167.1 


Fruits and vegetables............. 204.6 212.2) 2129] 214.4] 224.8] 223.3] 225.8] 223.4] 221.0) 2174) 217.4) 21 7.0| 2184) 2174] 219.8 


Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
MmatorlalSterucsst acconpreccnrscesseurcrvias 137.8 139.2] 139.5 18.5| 139.5} 140.0/ 140.1] 140.1] 138.0] 137.5) 138.3} 137.6} 140.2) 140.5) 139.1 


Other foods at home we: 155.6 159.6] 160.3} 160.9 161.3) 160.4] 159.9] 161.5} 160.0) 160.8) 161.0) 160.6 160.8} 160.9) 161.1 
Sugar and sweets. 154.0 155.7| 154.9} 156.1 158.4| 158.5| 157.2] 159.6] 157.9| 158.0] 160.2} 159.9] 159.6) 159.9) 158.5 
Fats and Olls:....,....-. 147.4 155.7| 155.6] 156.9] 158.3] 157.2} 156.4] 156.5} 155.9) 154.6) 154.9) 154.1 154.1 155.9) 153.4 
CHHGY TOOdS ae esses oceeatvaeh 172.2 176.0 177.6 177.9 177.4 176.3 175.9 177.8 176.1 177.4 AES 176.9 177.0 177.0 178.3 

Other miscellaneous foods’. 107.5 108.9/ 110.6] 108.5} 108.9] 108.0) 107.8) 108.0} 1089) 109.0) 110.1 109.3; 109.7} 109.8) 110.3 

Food away from OM On ee eat 169.0 173.9] 175.8] 176.0} 176.4] 177.0) 177.1 177.2| 177.6| 1782| 1787.5} 1788] 179.2} 179.6} 179.8 
Other food away from home"...... | 409.0} 113.4) 115.5] 115.5} 115.5] 115.8) 116.3] 116.9] 117.1] 117.6) 117.7| 118.1} 118.8) 119.1) 119.7 
Alcoholic beverages....... 174.7 179.3] 181.2] 180.9] 181.8] 182.6] 182.5) 182.9} 183.3] 183.5) 183.8) 184.2] 183.9) 184.7) 185.1 
Housing 169.6 176.4] 176.9] 176.9} 177.6] 178.5) 179.1 179.5} 179.7} 180.7} 181.2) 209.6) 181.5) 181.4) 181.2 
Ghellereece ioe 193.4 200.6) 202.9) 203.2} 204.5} 206.1) 207.0} 207.5| 207.5} 208.1} 208.8} 200.2) 209.2) 201.3) 209.6 

Rent of primary residence.. 183.9 192.1 195.5| 196.4] 197.0] 197.7] 198.2} 198.5} 198.8) 199.3) 199.8} 200.2) 200.7) 201.3} 202.0 

Lodging away from home... 117.5 118.6 111.6 108.0 113.1 119.3 121.9 122.1 120.1 120.9 121.7 123.6 117.6 117.0 113.2 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3} 210.1) 210.9] 211.6] 2122] 212.8) 213.3] 213.7] 2143) 214.9) 2154) 2162) 216.8) 217.3 

Tenants’ and household insurance wend 103.7 106.2! 106.9] 106.3} 106.4] 106.8] 106.8] 107.2} 107.6} 107.8) 1086} 109.6) 110.0) 110.0) 111.4 
Fuels and utilities................ 137.9 150.2) 143.5] 142.2! 141.5] 140.0] 140.2} 140.3} 141.5} 146.2] 146.8) 146.8) 147.2) 1444] 143.6 
Riselsizciesceusoap rant 122.8 135.4] 127.8] 126.2! 125.3] 123.7] 123.8; 123.8) 125.1 130.3} 130.8] 130.7} 131.0} 127.9} 127.0 

Fuel oil and other fuels... errs 129.7 129.3 118.3 112.7 112.9 112.3 112.8 115.1 114.4 TiS7 111.6 112.1 115.2 119.3 121.8 

Gas (piped) and electricity oa 128.0 142.4) 134.7] 133.5] 132.4) 130.6} 130.7} 130.6) 1321 138.0} 138.6} 138.5} 138.7) 134.9) 133.7 
Household furnishings and operations............-..| 128.2 129.1 129.1 128.9) 128.7) 1286} 128.7) 1289) 128.9) 128.7) 128.6) 128.1 128.1 128.0} 127.8 
ADD ar Gl lcscsccpeyeerctrstraacecsrioaieve 129.6 127.3] 128.0] 123.7) 120.4) 123.5) 128.2) 128.8) 127.1 122.7; 118.7} 120.5} 124.6) 126.8} 125.5 

Men's and boys' apparel... 129.7 125.7, 127.4] 122.8} 120.8] 122.0) 125.2) 125.6) 124.3) 120.8) 1184) 1183} 120.1 122.8} 123.2 

Women's and girls' apparel... 121.6 119.3] 119.4 114.8) 109.7] 115.8) 121.3) 122.2] 229.4] 113.7} 107.6) 111.0} 118.0) 120.5) 118.0 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ cH ae 130.6 129.2) 132.4) 128.5] 125.0} 127.2) 129.9) 198.9] 127.4) 124.9} 122.9) 124.3) 126.2) 127.7) 1275 

Footweal.......c0c 123.8 123.0] 123.7) 120.6) 117.1 119.5) 123.5) 124.5) 1245) 121.2] 1185} 119.7} 121.6) 123.0) 122.7 

Transportation... 153.3 154.3] 150.2} 148.5} 148.6] 148.4) 150.5) 153.7} 153.8) 153.4] 153.7] 153.9} 154.0) 154.9) 155.2 
Private transportation... 149.1 150.0} 146.1 144.3} 144.4) 1441 146.3} 149.6} 149.5) 149.1 149.5} 149.7) 150.0} 151.1 1618 
100.8 101.3} 101.3} 101.6} 101.0) 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 
142.8 142.1 142.6} 143.5] 142.7} 141.2] 140.7] 140.4) 139.8) 139.2) 138.7) 138.1 138.7} 139.5] 140.4 
155.8 158.7) 157.4) 157.2} 155.6} 153.9) 152.1 152.8) 151.8] 152.2) 152.7) 153.4); 152.2] 150.7| 1488 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7) 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2; 107.7} 121.4) 121.4) 1201 120.8; 121.5} 121.7) 124.5] 124.4 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0} 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6} 107.1 120.8} 120.8) 119.5) 120.3} 120.9) 121.1 123.9} 123.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipMent............02 101.5 104.8} 105.8} 105.8} 106.2} 106.1 106.5; 106.8} 106.8) 106.7) 107.4] 107.7} 1074] 106.9] 107.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 177.3 183.5 186.4 186.4 187.1 188.0 188.5 189.0 189.9 190.0 189.8 191.0 191.4 191.8 192.8 
Public transportation..... 209.6 210.6} 205.1] 204.8) 205.8) 207.3) 207.9} 209.7) 211.3) 211.3) 209.7) 209.4) 206.5) 203.4) 202.3 


New and used motor vehicles” 
N@W VONICIES. .....:ccesecseeereereeeneceee 


Used cars and trucks’ 


Medical Care... 260.8 272.8) 276.7} 277.3} 279.6) 281.0) 282.0) 283.2) 284.1; 284.7) 286.6) 287.3} 287.7; 289.2) 290.5 
Medical care commodities.............+- iis 238.1 247.6} 250.6) 251.6) 252.6} 253.7] 254.1] 254.8) 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7) 257.9) 258.3) 259.1 
Medical care services.... 266.0 278.8); 283.0) 283.5) 286.2} 287.7] 288.9] 290.2} 291.2} 291.7) 293.8} 294.7) 295.2) 297.1] 298.5 

Professional services....... wa 237.7 246.5) 248.8] 248.9} 250.6) 251.4) 251.9) 252.5} 252.9} 253.2) 255.0} 254.9] 254.8] 256.0} 256.5 
Hospital and related Services. ........sccssesesseseeses 317.3 338.3} 347.1] 348.3) 353.1] 356.4) 359.4) 362.4) 364.5] 365.3) 367.6] 371.3} 373.3} 376.7] 380.7 

eCraal On Sica am itcssutie On 103.3 104.9} 105.5} 105.3} 105.7] 105.9} 106.1) 106.5} 106.4; 106.2} 106.2} 106.3} 106.2} 106.4] 106.4 
Video and audio’... P= SR. ap) 101.0 101.5) 101.4) 101.2} 102.1 102.9} 102.9} 102.9) 103.1 103.0} 102.6) 102.4; 102.3) 102.6) 103.0 

Education and communication®....c:ccssscsesesseess 102.5 105.2) 107.0] 106.9} 107.2} 107.3} 106.6} 106.2} 106.6} 106.9] 107.6} 108.9] 109.5} 109.4} 109.3 

Education” Nativivnyerrtatecret ee fyi 112.5 118.5} 122.3} 122.0] 122.6) 123.2) 123.3] 123.3] 123.5} 124.3) 124.8] 127.1) 129.6] 129.9] 130.0 
Educational books and supplies..... 279.9 295.9} 304.7] 294.7} 303.0} 314.4) 314.2} 314.4} 315.6) 317.4) 3183] 319.6} 323.2) 323.2) 324.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1) 362.0} 352.2} 353.2} 363.9] 354.1) 354.1) 354.6] 356.8] 358.3) 365.6] 372.8) 373.8] 2741 

COTMUMIGAEIGT orcs ccossceesecausrnsovverseecsutervanraroseanved 93.6 93.3 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 91.8 
Information and information processing!” aaa 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 

Telephone BORVOOS acunniatentuteenr wee 98.5 99.3 99.6 99.6] 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 99.2 99.5} 100.6} 100.1 99.9 99.8 
Information and information processing ; 
other than teleohone services! 4....-.cc:e...-« 25.9 21.3 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 178 VATA 17.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment" Hh sneRea cinch save Sey tPebeeteey 414 29.5 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 22.6 22.3 22.0 21.4 20.7 20.0 

Other goods and services. id 2714 282.6} 289.2) 286.4] 287.2} 290.2} 288.5} 292.9) 291.5) 294.4} 294.5) 295.9] 297.0) 295.4 295.6 
Tobacco and smoking products. 394.9 425.2} 446.7} 431.7] 432.8] 449.3] 433.4) 461.4] 449.0] 467.4] 467.2| 4782] 485.8 470.6 470.4 
Personal Care imeem enna 165.6 170.5] 172.6] 172.6] 1782] 1737) 1744 174.4) 174.7} 174.9) 175.0) 174.9} 174.9] 175.38] 175.5 

Personal care products |.....ccccccccseeereeen ae 153.7 155.1 155.4) 165.4) 1665.2) 155.5) 155.1 155.4) 154.8} 155.4) 154.6] 154.3) 154.4} 154.6] 154.2 

Personal care Services ....c..:ssssesssssvseesseeeeeeeeee | 178.1 184.3] 186.8] 186.4] 186.3] 186.4] 187.3} 187.9] 188.3] 188.3] 188.7] 189.1 189.2} 189.3 189.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2 Annual average 2001 2002 
Series = 
2000 2001 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.........0.0-4 252.3 263.1] 268.0] 268.5} 270.4) 271.8) 272.9) 273.2 2742 2746 275.1 2754 2752 276.0 2766 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities......0.....00 149.2 150.7} 149.5) 147.9] 147.8; 148.1] 149.4; 151.0 1505 1498 1493 1496 150.2 1507 150.6 


Food and beverages.. 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 


168.4 173.6) 175.2) 175.2) 1762) 176.4) 176.6). 1767 1764 1764 1766 1766 176.9 177A 177.4 
137.7 137.2} 134.6} 132.3) 131.6) 132.1 133.7; 136.0 1354 1344 1336 1340 1348 135.5 135.2 
147.4 147.1 142.8} 138.4) 137.9} 139.6} 143.6} 1484 1474 1457 1444 145.4 147.2 1484 148.0 


GADD aN Sh cae a cna astra niente diiiivaacbeavsdeea 129.6 127.3) 128.0) 123.7) 120.4). 123.5] 128.2) 1288 427.1 1227 1187 1205 i246 1268 A255 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel...... 162.5 163.4, 156.2} 151.6) 152.6) 153.6) 157.3] 1647 164.1 164.0 1643 1648 1652 166.0 166.0 
Durables.... 125.4 124.6) 124.2) 1243) 123.6) 122.7; 122.1 AZT ee A220.) te tel 120.7 1206 1206 120.5 
Services 195.3 203.4] 205.1} 205.3) 206.3) 207.3) 208.0] 2084 2088 2098 2107 2115 211.5 211.7 2118 


Rent of shelter® 201.3 208.9} 211.3) 211.7) 213.0) 214.7} 2156] 216.1 216.1 2168 2174 2183 2179 2184 2182 
Transporatation services. 196.1 201.9} 204.2} 204.5) 205.2) 206.5} 207.3) 207.9 2089 209.0 2096 2101 2101 2109 2120 
NOL SOMVICOS Us sesmnncicss nats sninere dan ecatete si svenant 229.9 238.0/ 241.9} 241.9} 242.9) 243.5) 243.6] 243.8 2445 2451 2464 248.2 249.1 2497 249.9 
Special indexes: 


Allitems less food........... 
All items less shelter.... 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food... 
Nondurables less food....... 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondlvablesiw.: r-c:--cesosessesnearsssncasn-oes 


173.0 177.8| 177.8) 177.0) 177.4) 178.2] 179.2} 1804 1804 1806 1808 1815 1818 182.2 182.1 
165.7 169.7; 169.3} 168.2} 168.4) 168.7} 169.7; 1709 1709 1709 1709 171.3 171,9 1722 1723 
167.3 171.9) 1720). 171.3) 171.7) 172.4) 1733) 1743 1742 1744 1745 175.0 175.3 1756 175.6 
139.2 138.9] 136.4, 134.1] 133.5] 133.9) 135.6] 1378 1373 1363 135.5 135.9 136.7 137.3 137.0 
149.1 149.1 145.1 140.9} 140.5} 142.2} 145.9} 1504 1495 1480 146.7 147.7 149.3 150.6 150.2 
162.9 164.1 157.7| 153.4] 154.5} 155.4, 158.7; 165.5 165.0 1649 165.2 165.8 166.1 166.9 166.9 
2 158.2 160.6} 159.1; 156.8) 157.0} 158.0} 160.2; 162.7 162.1 161.2 1606 161.2 1622 163.0 162.9 
Services less rent of shelter® a 202.9 212.3] 213:3] . 218.2] 213.9] 244.3] 214.8] 2151 2160 2175 2186 2195 22010 219:9 220/2 
Services less medical care services... 188.9 196.6} 198.2} 198.3) 199.2) 200.2) 2008} 201.2 2016 2026 203.2 2042 2041 2042 2043 
124.6 129.3} 116.0) 111.4) 141.7) 111.0) 115.6) 1222 1229 1249 1255 1258 1261 125.8 125.3 
All items less energy... eae aaa 178.6 183.5} 185.4] 185.2} 185.7} 186.5) 187.1 1875 187.4 187.3 1875 1881 1884 1888 1889 
All items less food and energy.......-.:.:0:04 181.3 186.1} 188.1} 187.8} 188.2) 189.2) 189.8) 1903 190.2 190.1 190.3 1910 1913 1918 191.8 
Commodities less food and energy...........+ 144.9 145.3) 146.0] 144.7) 143.7) 144.2) 144.6) 145.1 1444 1434 1425 1428 1436 143.9 143.6 
Energy commodities 129.5 125.2) 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5} 108.6) 1216 1216 1203 1209 1215 122.0 1248 124.9 
Services less energy 202.1 209.6] 212.3} 212.6) 213.8) 215.1; 2159) 2163 2166 2172 2180 219.0 2189 2195 2198 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items 163.2 173.5) 173:7\- 172.9) 1782). 173.7) 1747) 1758 1758: 175:9 1760) 176.6) 17.0 aS ises 
All items (1967 = 100).......... pe if 486.2 516.8] 517.3} 515.0} 515.0) 517.5} 520.2) 523.7 5236 5240 5245 526.0 527.3 528.2 528.4 
FOOd And DOVErAGeS..........-sccsescsessnscscessasenenersesnane 163.8 173.0| 174.5} 1746) 175.7; 175.8) 176.1 176.1 175%, 175.7 176.0: 175.9) © 176:2,) 76:3) 76:6 


FOO orc trteeoweveexicnsa a eeree SPT 163.4 172.5 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3] 175.6 175.5, 175.1 175.2 175.4 17§:3, -175:7 17.6: ae OLO 
Food at home wheetabas 163.0 172.4 173:7| A737, 1753\ 175.1 175.5 1765.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 174.0 174.3 174.2 174.5 
Cereals and bakery products............. | 184.7 193.6 194.7 195.1 196.7 197.5 197.0 197.9 198.2 198.6 198.7 198.5 198.4 198.9 198.2 


147.6 161.2| 162.6) 161.8} 162.0} 161.6) 162.7) 162.1 162.1 161.8 1622 162.0 161.5 161.2 162.1 


159.4 167.1 171.2| 170.6) 169.7) 170.0) 169.2) 1687 168.7 1678 167.4 167.0 166.1 166.4 166.9 
201.8 210.8} 211.5) 212.8) 2232) 222.2) 2249) 2220 219.1 2164 2164 2162 2175 216.2 218.0 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs............ 


Dairy and related products’ 
Fruits and vegetables.............. 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

PIV AROTI ALG eee ces ema cesarean a 133.2 138.4 138.7 137.7} 138.8 139.5} 139.7) 139.4 137.3 136.9 137.6 136.9 139.6 139.9 138.6 
Other foods at home.......cccsccseeeeeee =! 152.8 159.1 159.7 160.5 161.0} 160.1 159.6} 161.0 159.7 160.4 160.5 160.1 160.3 160.3 160.7 


Sugar and sweets.......... we 452.2 155.6) 154.7/ 155.9| 158.5] 158.5| 157.1) 153.4 1576 1588 1599 1596 1595 159.5 158.2 
Pate and ollst.s.: me 147.9 155.4] 155.11 156.5} 158.0] 157.0] 156.3] 1562 1557 1543 1547 1540 155.2 1558 153.4 
Other foods.......... by af 168.8 176.3; 177.8; 178.3) 177.9] 176.8) 1765; 1782 176.7 177.9 1776 177.3 1772 177.2 1788 
Other miscellaneous f00dS2-.....-sc--+e-<e-02214 104.6 109.11 110.8! 109.0} 109.3) 108.5) 108.3} 1085 1095 1096 1108 109.9 110.1 1101 111.0 
Food away from home’ ee 165:0 173.8) 175.8] 176.0| 1764] 176.9| 177.0| 177.1 1775 1780 1784 178.7 179.0 1794 179.7 
Other food away from home”... | 105.1 113.6] 1158} 115.8) 115.8] 116.0| 1168] 117.4 117.7 1181 1182 1189 1193 1196 120.0 


168.8 178.8} 180.8) 180.5} 181.4; 182.1 182.2} 182.8 183.1 183.2 1836 1838 1834 1843 184.6 


Alcoholic beverages...........+ 


HOUSING ects ets oe aay 160.0 172.4 172.8) 172.9} 173.4, 173.9) 1744) 1748 175.1 176.1 176.5 1769 1770 1769 1769 
(TAS eR te, a Ee = 28 181.6 494.5} 197.2} 197.7) 198.7) 199.8) 200.6) 201.0 201.2 20.7 2023 2029 203.0 2035 203.7 
Rent of primary residence. ate 3 177.1 191.5] 194.9] 195.7; 196.3) 197.0] 197.5} 197.8 98.1 198.7 1992 1996 200.0 2006 201.3 
Lodging away from NOMS ee ae 122.2 118.4) 111.8] 108.8] 11382) 119.41 1222) 1220 1207 1204 1213 1229 117.7 117.7 114.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 187.6] 190.9) 191.7} 192.3] 192.9} 193.3] 1939 1942 1947 1952 195.7 1964 196.9 197.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance "@............- 101.6 106.4) 107.1 106.3] 106.4) 106.8] 106.9; 107.5 107.6 107.9 108.7 109.7 110.1 110.1 111.2 
Fuels and utilities...... bie 128.7 149.5} 142.8] 141.5} 140.8) 139.4) 139.6) 1396 1407 1456 146.1 146.2 146.5 143.6 3.0143.0 
Biel Sirccsesuscsere el 113.0 134.2} 126.7| 125.2] 1242] 122.7) 1228) 1227 .123.9 1291 1296 1296 129.9 126.7 126.0 


Fuel oil and dinar uals 91.7 129.2} 1185} 112.7) 113.0} 1124) 112.7) 1147 114.0 1122 1109 111.3 114.5 118.6 121.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity.. ees) 120.4 141.5) 133.7} 132.5} 131.4] 129.7} 1298} 1296 1310 1369 1375 1374 1376 1338 132.9 
Household furnishings and operations...........- 124.7 125.8 125.6 125.4 125.0 124.9 124.9 125.1 125.0 124.8 124.7 124.2 123.9 123.9 123.7 
PE Pe rer heres 130.1 126.1 427.2| 123.0) 119.6] 122.4) 126.9) 1279 1262 1220 1180 1196 1235 125.5 124.6 
Men's and boys' apparel......... 131.2 125.8} 127.3] 122.7) 121.0) 122.2) 125.2 125.8 1246 121.1 118.6 1182 1198 122.3 122.7 
Women's and girls' apparel.. = 121.3 117.3} 118.0] 113.5} 108.5) 1138} 119.7; 1209 1182 112.7 1065 109.6 1168 119.3 117.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ = 130.3 430.9 134.3] 130.3} 126.7) 1284] 131.7) 131.7 1299 127.5 1253 1268 1284 1295 129.7 
126.2 123.1 424.2| 121.0| 117.7} 119.3) 122.8} 1244 1244 1210 1182 1196 1214 1223 122.5 
Transportation 143.4 153.6] 149.2} 147.4, 147.5) 147.1 149.2} 152.7 1527 1624 162.7 153.0 153.1 154.0 154.2 
Private transportation... anata 140.7 150.8] 146.4) 144.5} 144.6] 144.2| 146.4] 1498 1498 1495 149.9 150.2 150.4 1514 151.6 
New and used motor vehicles” 100.4 101.9} 101.7} 102.0} 101.3} 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.7 


BDOOTE) Seenrascocisatae- 


Footwear 


Seg footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
vaglaad 2000 | 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | oct. | Nov. 
Naw VeHIGIOS ic << fntectstrscissecurestvesseversontecucnvassecd 143.9 143.2 143.8 144.7 143.8 142.3 141.8 141.5 140.9 140.3 139.8 139.1 139.8 140.7 141.5 
Used cars and trucks’... 157.1 159.8 158.3 158.1 156.5 154.8 153.0 152.6 15257, 153.0 153.6 154.2 153.1 151.5 149.7 1 


shannon 129.5 124.9) 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0) 121.7} 121.8} 120.4) 121.2} 121.8) 122.1 124.9) 124.8 
Gasoline (all tyP@S)......csececeeseseeeenes 128.8 124.2| 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9) 107.5| 121.2] 121.2} 119.9] 120.6] 121.3] 121.6} 124.4) 1243 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... a 100.9 104.0| 105.0] 104.9] 105.3] 105.3] 105.7} 106.0] 106.0) 105.9} 106.7} 107.0] 106.7) 106.2 106.5 | 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 178.8 185.1 187.8) 187.9| 188.6] 189.5] 189.9] 190.5} 191.4] 191.5} 191.4) 192.5} 192.9] 193.3} 194.3 | 
Public transportation... 203.4 204.9} 200.4} 200.1} 201.0] 202.5] 203.0) 204.5} 206.3) 205.9} 204.7) 204.5) 201.9) 199.2 198.5 
Medical care........... 259.9 271.8| 275.6| 2762| 278.5} 279.8} 280.9] 281.9) 282.9] 283.6] 285.5] 286.3) 286.7) 2883 289.6 
Medical care commodities. 233.6 2427| 245.6] 246.7| 247.6) 248.5) 249.0) 249.6] 250.3) 251.3] 252.3) 252.3) 252.5) 252.8] 253.5 


Motor fuel irecccreccsarsseceseen: 


Medical Care SOrVICES........cccssssecsssesesteneserecsenees 265.9 278.5| 282.6] 283.0] 285.7| 287.2| 288.4] 289.6] 290.6] 291.3} 293.5] 294.5] 294.9) 296.9) 298.4 | 
Professional S@rviCeS.........cscscsesceesenereneeeeeseed 239.6 248.7| 250.9] 251.0] 252.8) 253.6) 254.0) 254.6] 255.3| 255.3) 257.2} 256.9} 256.8) 258.2) 258.7 
Hospital and related ServiceS. .........sceeceeened 313.2 333.8| 342.7] 343.6) 348.2} 351.4 354.3] 357.1] 359.4] 360.6} 363.2} 367.1) 368.9) 3726) 376.7 1 

Rarraation cet ere en ree 102.4 103.6] 104.0) 103.8} 104.2) 104.5] 104.6] 105.0} 104.9} 104.6} 104.6) 104.7) 104.4) 1946) 104.5 | 


100.7 100.9} 100.7} 100.5} 101.4) 102.2) 102.1 102.2} 102.3) 102.2} 101.8} 101.6} 101.4) 101.8; 102.2 ] 
102.7 105.3] 106.9] 106.9] 107.1] 107.2} 106.5) 106.0) 106.5} 106.7} 107.4; 108.6) 109.1 109.0} 108.8 ! 


; a 
Video and audio : 
Education and communication* 


Education” | 112.8 W837) 122:3)) 12223 422.7| 123.3] 123.3) 123.3] 123.5] 124.4] 124.8) 126.9] 129.3} 129.6} 129.7 
si 283.3 299.9| 308.9] 297.3) 305.2] 315.2} 315.1] 315.3] 316.3} 318.2] 319.1] 3204) 323.9) 324.2) 325.0 

Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7} 344.9] 345.2] 346.2] 347.0] 347.2} 347.2) 347.7| 360.3) 351.4) 357.7 364.9} 365.7) 366.0 
Qommunicahonne eee ee 94.6 94.5 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 
Information and information processing’ al 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 
Telephone SONGS Cee ee 98.7 99.4 99.7 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7} 100.8; 100.3) 100.2} 100.1 


Information and information processing 


Sihakisan talachona cenvibas'* seeecg 268} 22.1] 20.8) 206] 20.1] 19.7| 195] 19.3) 192| 19.1] 191) 189] 185) 183) 17.9 


Personal computers and peripheral 


40.5 29.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 22.1 21.7 20.8 20.4 19.7 
276.5 289.5| 297.3) 293.3) 294.0] 298.3} 295.2} 301.7} 299.1} 303.5) 303.5} 306.0) 307.8) 3049) 305.0 
395.2 426.1 448.3) 432.9] 433.5) 450.7) 434.1 462.7} 450.1 468.7} 468.8) 480.7/ 4884) 473.1 472.8 
Parson alcare eae ent Ree. > 165.5} 170.3] 172.3] 1723] 172.7| 173.2] 173.7| 173.9] 174.0] 174.4] 174.4] 1743] 1744] 174.8] 174.9 

Personal care products’ Aone eee sre Saree | 154.2 155.7 156.1 156.0 155.9 156.3 156.0 156.2 155.4 156.2 155.3 155.1 155.2 155.5 155.0 
178.6 184.9} 187.4) 187.1 187.0! 187.1 188.0} 188.7) 189.1 189.0} 189.4) 189.8} 190.0 190.1 190.6 
251.9 262.8; 267.5} 268.0} 269.8) 271.4) 272.5] 272.6) 273.6) 274.1 274.7| 275.2) 2749) 275.9] 2766 
151.3 
149.8 151.4) 150.1 148.4) 148.3) 148.6] 149.8) 151.7) 151.2) 150.5) 150.1 150.4) 151.0 151.4 176.6 
167.7 173.0} 174.5] 174.6} 175.7| 175.8] 176.1 176.1 175.7} 175.7] 275.7 175.9 176.2 176.3 136.5 
139.0 138.7] 135.9) 133.4) - 132.7) 133.1 134.7 137.5} 136.8} 135.9} 135.2] 135.6 136.4 136.9 150.2 
149.1 149.0) 144.2; 139.4] 138.9] 140.7] 144.8) 150.5) 149.3} 147.8) 146.5 147.7 149.4) 159.6 124.6 


equipment” ee setae tu ea ctevars 
Other goods and SEMVICES...........secccccesesescereeesenene 
Tobacco and smoking products... 


Personal care SCrViceS | ..e-ee-sescssssseesesssssssee 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCes.............-..+0+4 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOGHOS vssiccscvcnrtecestctscsuecsssscentcerduescasoraesnn 
FOOd ANd DEVErAGES........cesssssresseeesrssenees 
Commodities less food and beverages... 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 


PSTN os isscivictersatex vnted nists sce estieos se ne ctvadeat 128.3 126.1 127.2 123.0} 119.6) 122.4) 126.9) 127.9) 126.2 122.0} 118.0} 119.6 123.5 125.5 125.5 | 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel...... 165.3 166.3) 158.2 153.1 164.2} 155.4) 159.4] 168.1 167.2| 167.3} 167.6) 168.5 169.1 169.7 169.6 
Durables.............. 125.8 125.3) 124.8 124.9} 124.1 123.1 122.3) 122.1 122.0) 121.6) 121.5} 121.3 121.1 121.0 120.6 
SSVI aa eas nca tack cba eau ba tices decvaYav susverioeeheatetessawnent 191.6 199.6; 201.4) 201.7) 202.5) 203.3} 203.9} 204.2] 204.8) 205.8} 206.6) 207.3} 207.6] 207.8) 208.1 


Rent of shelter” 
Transporatation services.. 


CN HN VICOG cise ress ce teevcarecrwiscicezsdieviiate do sivvaiten 
Special indexes: 
PAROS ASSO 1OOG cccicssesosrcasccesoscoenstresncy sepiavsaetcui 
All itoMSs leSS SHEMES.........ccceccesesessnssesersenaraeees 
All items less MEdICAl CALC.......scesesseseesersetenee 
Commodities less f00d........-ccccceceeececssnseneeeensese 
Nondurables less f00d.........:.005 
Nondurables less food and apparel 


180.5 187.3} 189.9] 190.4) 191.4) 192.5) 193.2) 193.7] 193.9} 194.3] 194.8] 195.5} 195.5} 196.1 196.2 
192.9 199.1) 202.3) 202.6) 203.4) 204.7) 205.6) 206.2} 207.1) 207.3} 208.0} 2086] 2088) 210.0) 211.4 
225.9 233.7] 237.2) 237.3) 238.3) 239.0) 238.8] 238.9} 239.7) 240.4) 241.6] 243.4] 2441] 2446] 2448 


169.1 173.6] 173.4) 172.5) 172.7) 173.3) 174.3) 175.7) 175.8} 175.9] 176.1 176.7) 177.1 VTS) AWi7zs 
163.8 167.6) 166.9) 165.7) 165.8) 166.1] 167.1 168.5} 168.4) 168.4) 168.4! 1689] 169.5} 169.7] 169.7 
164.7 169.1 169.1 168.3} 168.5} 169.0} 170.0) 171.1 171.0} 171.2} 171.3} 171.8] 172.2} 172.5} 172.5 
140.4 140.2} 137.6] 135.1 134.5] 134.8} 136.5} 139.1] 138.5} 137.6] 136.9] 137.4] 138.11 138.6] 138.3 
150.7 150.8} 146.4; 141.8) 141.8) 143.1] 147.0] 152.5) 151.4) 150.0} 148.7} 149.8] 151.5] 1526] 1523 
165.4 166.7} 159.5} 154.7) 154.7) 157.0] 160.7} 168.7} 167.9] 168.0} 168.3} 169.2} 169.6) 179.3] 1702 


NOMGUL ADIOS: veccccteescasenvecnsensasaresseneenrtbien 158.9 161.4] 159.7} 157.3) 157.5} 158.5] 160.8] 163.7] 162.9} 162.2} 161.6] 162.2} 1632! 163.9] 163.9 
Services less rent of Shelter. ......c.se.cscseeeeeeed 180.1 188.5] 189.3} 189.2) 189.8} 190.1] 190.5} 190.7] 181.6] 193.2} 1941] 194.9] 195.3] 195.2] 195.6 
Services less medical care services... 185.4 193.1 194.8} 195.0) 195.7} 196.5) 197.0} 197.4; 197.9} 198.9] 199.6] 200.4] 200.6] 200.7] 200.9 


ERGLOY eateesssniscsccemerevertineiarntie: van 124.8 128.7 
All items less energy............ | 175.1 179.8 


114.8} 110.0} 110.5) 109.8] 114.7} 121.6) 122.2 
181.8} 181.5) 181.6) 182.5) 182.9] 183.4) 183.3 


124.1) 124.7} 125.0} 125.3] 125.2} 1248 
183.2) 183.3) 183.8) 184.3) 184.7] 184.8 


All items less food and ON@rgy.....scccseeserere W774 181.7 184.9} 185.5} 185.4 186.9] 187.0 
Commodities less food and energy... 145.4 146.1 145.0} 145.8 144.5 1441 
Energy COMMOGIICS.........:s:cccsseseseeseeceseeeres 129.7 125.3 108.7) 121.9 125.1 12.2 
Services lOSS ONOMGY.....cececesesesescseeeeeeeees 198.7 212.1 216.1 216.5 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
4 indaxae ania Decanter (da5er100 Baza: Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2002 
ule’ May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
US: CityZAVOlAGe®. se acvevececcet canacecdesiccsretensenrdacRPee- M 179.8} 179.9} 180.1} 180.7} 181.0} 181.3] 181.3} 175.8] 175.9] 176.1 1766) 17730) 177538), 177.4 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban ve M 187.7| 187.8) 188.3} 189.3} 189.5] 189.9} 190.1 184.1 184.2) 184.7; 185.7} 186.2} 186.5} 186.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........ccccsssscesesssececesseceseecs M 189.2| 189.5] 190.1} 181.3] 191.2} 191.5} 191.7| 184.3] 184.6] 185.2) 186.4] 186.7] 186.9] 187.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500.000° “err @: Sateen | a ay M A2:0)}" ATG 11S) 112.0)" 112:61) AAS.0" Tiga TAU) 1114) TTA) 112.0) 4120) 29) 4138-4 

Midwest urban* Be Rie Ee Rin Re get aig) Se OE ee M 174.8} 175.3) 175.3) 175.8] 176.2} 176.3) 176.1 170.3) 170.7) 1708) 171.3) Wit) APRS 1716 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cccccceeee M NC2|) AGET e -5| Az82" A782 T1787) A7BS AZZ0 Wes Wr2:4 172.8) 173.4] 173.3) 173.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 110.8) 111.2] 111.3) 111.4) 111.5) 111.9) 111.7) 110.7) 110.7} 110.9) 111.0) 111.1 111.4) 111.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 168.2} 168.9] 169.4) 169.7} 170.0! 170.2) 170.4] 166.1 166.7; 167.3) 167.6) 167.8} 168.1 168.2 

SSOUUTUN DAN cin seactuecasctasccocaccsvscscteereassanersastert M 173.2) 173.5] 173.6} 173.8} 174.2) 174.9} 174.9} 170.8) 171.1 ais 171.3) WRT M723) 1724 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 174.6) 174.9} 174.8) 175.4) 175.7} 176.9) 176.1 ATV.) A231 A722 ASST A291 Assis digas 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..ccceccccccsssecsesssecscccssseececes M 110.7} 110.9) 111.0} 110.9] 111.2} 111.6] 111.9] 110.1] 110.2} 110.2] 110.2) 111.5} 110.9} 111.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 170.6) 1:71-.6) 17222)" 1727) 172.6) 173:91 A730" AAA AZ AV2All A7ZS 7S Oleali7si2e 173.4 

WY OST UND AN cs vv conan aceassvatteres veatuvsusete rise sveuaceecssevereuvracisecseeecs M 184.8; 184.5) 184.7) 185.3] 185.7; 185.8) 185.8] 180.0 179.7} 179.8] 180.3} 180.7} 180.6] 181.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccescssessesscsssescssceees M 187.5} 187.2} 187.4) 187.9] 188.2} 188.4) 188.4) 181.0} 180.7} 180.8) 181.3} 181.7} 181.7] 181.9 
SizelB/S—50:000\to11 500000e ee. M 112.5] 112:2| 1125) 113.0] 143:4]) “113/35 143.4] 1:42:3]) “142001 1142221 1215 | 1257)" 219] 29 

Size classes: 

M 164.3} 164.5) 164.6| 165.3) 165.5} 165.8) 165.7; 162.5} 162.6) 162.7) 163.4; 163.8) 164.0} 164.0 

M TAD 24 AEA) 014i 0151.8) 21 142-2) 110.7)0 110.7), 910.9); A010) ATS) BAA At. 

M 172.4) 173.0} 173.3) 173.9) 174.3) 174.3) 174.5) 171.1 W71.7| T7201 1725) T7289), AS01738 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............0cscceeeeeeeeeeeeed M 181.4) 182.1} 181.2) 181.6) 182.1} 182.8) 183.2} 175.3) 175.9} 175.1 175.5| 175.8) 176.5} 176.9 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............-.000e4 M 182.6; 181.9] 182.2) 183.0) 183.4) 183.7] 184.0) 175.4] 174.7] 175.0) 175.6) 176.3! 176.5) 177.0 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-—CT-PA.. M 191.4); 191.5) 192.0} 193.1} 193.3) 193.7} 193.4| 186.4) 186.5] 187.1 188.1 188.5) 188.8) 188.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT...............0666/ 1 194.8 -| 195.7 -| 199.1 -| 200.4} 193.3 -| 194.1 -| 197.7 -| 199.2 

GlaVeland AKON tO Mace eccnenss decor daiseave eourneseuaredss cae eieses 1 173.0 -| 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 173.4) 164.0 -| 164.5 -| 165.7 -| 164.9 

DaAllaS—FUWOIth; JX ootertcectecrsineves es vavebevetvassesvecnsesssel 1 172.9 -| 172.9 -| 173.2 -| 173.6} 172.5 -| 172.6 -| 172.9 -| 173.0 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-wv" is 1 112.8 -| 113.4 -| 114.0 -| 114.0 112.4 -| 113.1 -| 113.7 - 113.5 

PAM AI GAY tcccvecsacacnntueoattccet\ssasetsucanispescnes aust dossestaaes 2 -| 179.1 -| 179.7 -| 179.4 - -| 176.5 -| 176.8 -| 176.3 = 

Detroit—Ann Arbor-Flint, Ml......... 2 -| 179.0 -| 180.9 -| 180.4 - -| 173.2 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........csececseecenneeereeeseneed 2 -| 158.3 -| 160.1 -| 162.6 - -| 156.7 -| 158.0 -| 160.3 - 

BAH it LAUGETCale)lctpescserscctetarsessoreetesboeenevesaccccvs 2 -| 174.4 -| 175.2 -| 177.0 - -| 172.0 -| 172.8 -| 174.5 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.....| 2 -| 186.3 -| 188.3 -| 185.8 - -| 184.7 -| 186.7 -| 185.6 - 

San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA..........::ceseeeeeeeeees 2 -| 193.2 -| 193.5 -| 194.3 - -| 189.1 -| 189.3 -| 190.0 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............:ccecesereeeeeeeeeeeend 2 -| 189.4 -| 190.3 -| 190.9 ~ -| 184.1 -| 184.8 -| 185.5 - 

' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other AK;  Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. tis composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WOOK: 5. sateen azcacninns 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percent change....... 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
INGOX? cog ketsnce wey 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent changé........... 1.4 Di 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent change 2.9 7) 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
WAGOX:sccceceavts cakes opsanea tees 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Percent change 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -2 9 af -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
AG OXigescaatieces vodenieseas cevatas coorecees) 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 1533 154.3 
Percent change. 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
Percent change... 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
6.8 52 2.9 4.2 4] 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
NDOX: arscieteesetcaisenote ab czars tremens aatente nde sn cde vad 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
POICEINE ONG sia scsi secs sass csceneronetvstecstvtedeinaakisaa 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 27 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Grouping — 
2000 | 2001 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
PUNGHOG GOOGG. ce sccrecnssascstossccvenvecseneses 138.0 140.7 139.7 137.2 137.4 137.7 138.7 138.8 138.6 139.0 138.8 138.7 138.9 140.6 139.6 
Finished consumer goods.... 138.2 141.5] 138.4] 136.8] 1372] 137.5| 1389] 139.2] 139.1] 139.6] 139.6} 139.5] 139.8] 141.5] 140.3 
Finished consumer foods... 137.2 141.3 140.5 140.4 1414.1 142.3 143.4 139.2 139.4 139.8 139.8 139.2 138.4 139.1 139.2 
Finshed consumer goods 140.3 
excluding foods... aa 138.4 141.4 137.3 135.1 135.4 135.4 136.9 138.9 138.6 139.3 139.1 139.3 142.0 142.1 141.8 
Nondurable goods less food. 138.7 142.8 136.8 134.0 134.4 134.3 136.7 139.8 139.5 140.6 141.0 141.3 142.5 143.9 133.5 
Durable goods nc 133.9 133.9 134.5 133.9 133.9 134.1 133.6 133.5 133.0 132.8 131.5 131.3 131.1 134.5 139.3 
Capital equipment... cessseescseeseneeees 138.8 139.7| 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 139.8] 139.5) 139.3] 139.1] 139.0] 138.4] 1382} 138.1 | 139.7] 139.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, ANd COMPONENES.......ccereeeee 129.2 128.7 126.7 125.4 125.5 125.2 126.1 127.2 127.1 127.7 128.1 128.5 129.4 129.7 129.8 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing 128.1 127.4 125.2 124.7 124.5 124.6 125.1 125.5 125.5 125.9 126.3 126.7 127.0 127.3 127.8 
Materials for food manufacturing.... 119.2 124.3} 123.9] 1225] 1221] 1226] 122.9] 121.8} 121.2} 122.1} 122.7] 123.1] 123.9] 1243] 125.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing. 3.1 132.6 131.8} 127.4| 126.2 125.4| 125.4) 1265] 128.0} 128.1 128.8 | 129.7) 130.7] 131.7] 132.8] 133.3 
Materials for durable manufacturing........1 129.0 125.2 122.8 122.5 122.5 122.6 123.5 123.7 124.1 124.7 125.3 125.6 125.8 125.7 126.4 
Components for manufacturing..... 126.2 126.3 125.9 126.0 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.3 126.2 126.1 126.0 126.2 125.9 125.8 126.1 
Materials and components 
for construction... i 150.7 150.6 150.3 149.0 150.2 150.2 150.7 151.1 151.4 151.5 151.7 152.1 152.3 151.8 151.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 102.0 104.5 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.3] 100.4} 101.6] 101.1 
Containers. 151.6 153.1 152.2 152.2 152.6 151.9 151.7 151.2 151.0 151.3 151.4 151.7 152.8 152.3 153.8 
Supplies. 136.9 138.6 138.3 138.1 138.2 138.1 138.3 138.5 138.4 138.7 139.1 139.4 139.7 139.6 139.7 
Crude materials for further 
processing 120.6 121.3 | 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0} 103.7} 108.3] 109.9] 105.7] 106.8) 1083) 1085] 111.6) 117.1 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 100.2 106.2 98.3 96.4 99.6} 102.0] 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.6 | 100.7 99.7 99.4 
Crude nonfood materials..............ccceceseeed 130.4 127.3 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4 100.9 114.0 115.6 109.2 110.2 111.5 111.1 117.4 127.3 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.1 140.4 137.7 136.1 136.3 136.3 137.2 138.5 138.2 138.6 138.4 138.4 138.8 140.7 139.5 
Finished energy goods. 6 94.1 96.8 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.0 92.8 94.4 91.1 
Finished goods less energy... 144.9 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.7 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.1 147.3 146.7 146.5 146.2 147.8 147.5 
Finished consumer goods less energy...) 147.4 150.8} 151.0) 150.9] 151.1 151.6] 151.9] 150.6] 150.5] 150.7| 160.3) 160.0; 149.6] 151.2) 151.0 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 148.0 150.0 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.4 150.2 150.2 149.5 149.4 149.3 161.2 150.8 
Finished consumer goods less food 
and energy.. a 154.0 156.9) 157.8| 158.0] 157.6] 157.6} 167.4] 1679] 157.7] 157.8] 157.1 157.0) 156.9) 159.0) 158.6 
Consumer nondurable spaces less food 
and energy... arr 169.8 15a 176.4 176.4 176.4 176.2 176.3 177.6 177.6 178.0 177.9 177.9 177.9 178.7 178.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds. 130.1 130.5 127.3 126.0 126.1 125.9 126.8 127.9 127.9 128.4 128.8 128.8 130.0 130.4 130.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 111.7 115.9 115.5 114.3 113.6 113.6 114.3 113.6 112.9 114.2 115.8 116.5 117.9 117.4 117.7 
Intermediate energy goods.......... 101.7 104.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 96.7] 100.1} 101.6] 101.0 
Intermediate goods less energy... : 135.0 136.1 133.7] 133.4] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8] 134.0) 134.0) 1344] 134.8) 135.2) 135.4] 135.4] 135.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy... Aeron 136.6 136.4 134.9 134.6 134.6 134.6 135.0 135.4 135.4 135.7 136.0 136.5 136.6 136.6 136.9 
Crude energy materials..........ccccceseeenees 122.1 122.8 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9} 107.3] 108.3 97.8 98.1 100.1 100.0] 108.9] 123.2 
Crude materials less energy... 111.7 112.2 104.8 103.4 106.2 108.5 109.3 105.5 107.5 107.4 108.9 110.9 110.5 109.8 109.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 145.2 130.6 | 1245} 124.2] 126.1 128.1 129.0] 131.8] 1349] 138.6| 141.0} 1405] 139.6 | 139.4} 139.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2001 2002 


Indust 
ae 2 2001 | Nov. | Dec. = Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. 


2000 


— | Total Mining INGUStHICS..........cesssseersersereees 113.5 114.3 88.3 77.6 81.9 78.0 87.5 99.8 | 100.3 93.5 93.5 93.6 95.1} 102.7] 112.3 
10 Metal mining... 73.8 70.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 73.4 73.9 76.9 74.7 74.4 74.1 72.5 72.6 
12 Coal mining (12/85 - = - 100)... 84.8 91.3 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.4 94.4 93.7 93.9 93.8 93.6 94.0 93.7 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 126.8 127.5 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7) 111.9] 112.7] 101.7] 102.0] 102.1] 104.5] 116.5} 131.7 


14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUCIS........cccreecsseeeeeserees 137.0 441.0! 141.6] 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5] 143.4] 143.6] 143.7 | 143.7] 143.7 143.4 | 143.5] 143.8 


— | Total manufacturing industrie€s.........ceseeseeees 133.5 134.6 | 132.7| 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8} 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.6] 133.7] 134.2] 135.6 134.7 
20 Food and kindred products...... 128.5 132.8| 132.4| 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 131.4] 131.6] 131.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 345.8 386.1 | 398.3| 398.2| 301.7| 391.7| 392.2| 407.8) 408.0| 408.2] 408.6] 408.6] 408.5] 408.5) 409.2 
22 Textile mill products. 116.7 416.9| 116.3] 116.1] 116.3] 115.8] 115.8] 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.7] 115.6] 115.7] 115.6] 116.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8] 125.6| 125.3] 125.2| 125.1] 125.2] 125.0] 125.1] 125.2] 125.3] 125.4] 125.4] 126.0] 125.8 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... 
26 Paper and allied products. 


158.1 156.2} 154.0| 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7] 156.8] 156.0} 155.3] 155.5] 155.7] 155.1) 154.8] 154.1 
143.3 145.1] 145.5| 145.5] 145.6] 145.8| 145.7| 145.7] 145.9] 146.1] 1466] 1462] 146.3] 146.7 | 146.9 
145.8 446.2| 144.6| 144.8] 144.1] 143.2] 142.9] 143.3| 142.5] 142.8] 1429] 143.9] 144.6] 1446] 145.3 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......) 182.9 188.7 | 190.2| 192.0] 192.0| 192.1] 192.1] 192.6] 192.6] 192.9} 193.1] 193.0] 193.6 | 193.8] 194.0 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 156.7 158.4 | 155.4] 154.3] 154.0] 154.3] 155.1] 155.9] 156.3] 157.0] 158.5] 158.7] 159.5] 159.5] 160.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products.........| 112.8 105.3 86.3 75.9 77.7 79.5 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9) 101.1} 103.1 | 108.7} 117.6] 107.1 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 124.6 425.9| 125.6| 125.2] 125.1] 124.4] 1246] 124.8] 125.3] 125.8| 125.5] 126.4] 126.3] 126.3] 125.7 
31 Leather and leather products............. 137.9 141.3| 140.9| 140.3] 140.2 | 139.8] 140.0] 140.1] 140.6} 140.9| 141.4] 141.7] 141.6] 141.7] 142.3 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0! 136.9] 136.7] 136.9| 136.4] 136.3] 136.6] 137.1] 137.2] 137.0] 137.3] 137.4] 137.5] 136.9 
33 Primary metal indUStrieS.............ccccsseceeeereeee 119.8 116.1 114.2] 114.0] 113.7] 113.7] 114.4] 114.7] 115.4] 116.3] 116.9] 117.5] 117.8] 117.6] 118.2 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
QQUIPMONE i ac-c-tssseteescesceteeoese 1,310.3 431.0 | 134.1} 131.2] 181:2:| 181:2 | 131.2} 181.37) 131.4] 181.6] 131:9 | 192:0))Pas22°71321 | 139233 


35 Machinery, except electrical... 117.5 118.0] 117.9] 117.8) 117.7] 117.6] 117.7] 117.6] 117.6] 117.4] 117.2] 1168] 116.8] 116.7} 116.6 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
37 Transportation... ac 
38 Measuring and conecting noraiente? 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and clocks.... Gimlaiizarmal a. 1eOce 127.3] 127.8] 127.7| 128.3] 128.6] 128.9] 128.2} 128.2} 128.3] 128.3] 128.4] 128.5] 128.7] 128.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 132.7 


industries (12/85 = 100) 130.9 132.4] 182.6] 132.4] 132.7] 133.4] 132.9] 133.3] 133.1] 133.3] 133.4] 133.2] 133.4] 133.4] 133.4 
Service industries: 


108.3 107.0] 106.5] 106.6] 106.7] 106.6] 106.6] 106.1} 105.9} 105.8| 105.5] 105.7} 105.5} 105.1 | 104.9 
136.8 137.9 | 138.3] 138.6] 138.0] 138.5] 137.9] 137.7] 137.1] 137.0| 135.5] 135.4] 134.9] 139.2] 138.3 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..........::0-+| 119.4 123.1 | 123.4] 123.1} 123.2] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7 | 124.1] 124.3] 124.3 | 124.6] 125.0] 125.4] 125.9 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... ae doce 143.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100 128.9 | 128.7 | 127.9] 131.7 | 134.0] 135.4] 135.4] 135.2 | 138.4] 141.0 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
eee iL eeenercaeeel I 
Finished goods 
UM Obeal ececcctevscscercsucertuestscrsuatsveticessinsverestieetsvoctesseivesasssaceedl 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131-3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 


134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


components 
URS -reascensceeererntoncertrecsteconn:cbte rococnerenScenRoceroepeeaNAe 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 
OOS sasmnrercrteesencreumenseretensteeecceceerrerracsneceeairas 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 
FCIG) Yearencosn tn ert acccterros repspeacsnciecocnoaoe Oo RECCERECeaEL 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 
(OL e ceradaeab deageras 20" ge onodecenee ena EEDA EO Saco Soa CO 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 
Crude materials for further processing 
MV Otel cccacnotnspetpesascecsscdesavenncerasecatecsisssncceviasursccressecearaasnstd 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


Price Data 


(2000 = 100] 
SsiTtc 2002 
Industry 
fev. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July Oct. | Nov. 
0| Food and live animals 102.7} 100.0} 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8} 101.1 106.4 | 106.8 
01 Meat and meat preparations.. 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.8 89.1 88.2 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... A 1 108.4 | 106.0} 105.4 105.2 103.8 106.5 112.7 130.5 131.7 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh 0 or r dry.. pert 110.5] 102.4] 102.5] 103.7] 103.8 99.0 98.0 97.8 99.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels....... 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.............. 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9} 117.0} 113.5] 114.1 107.2| 116.9 
24) Cork and wood............. 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper..... 75.8 73.9 74.1 77.4 81.0 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.9 
26] Textile fibers and their waste..... 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 95.0 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.3 102.8 109.3 104.6 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes... ah 109.5 109.7 110.8 111.4 111.4 110.9 114.3 114.3 114.0 114.0 114.0 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0 105.8 99.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ...... 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 101.1 100.8} 1005] 100.3) 100.2) 1004] 100.8) 101.3} 101.3} 101.3 101.3 
55| Essential oils; polishing and ‘epee preparations... 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 
57| Plastics in primary forms .. Paiweesseninnreetiaereoee 85.4 85.8 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.4 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms: : 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.3 
59) Chemical materials and products, MGS Pecauvvestveiareencrient 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.7 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials.....| 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 
62| Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. seveeee| 100.5] 100.9] 100.4] 100.4} 100.8] 101.1 101.5} 102.7] 103.8} 105.1} 205.9{ 105.7] 105.6 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles ‘of paper, “pulp, 
ANG DADEMOAIA y heasccsensececrcstutetrartevransivesntiencasisasns 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.5 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.é.s. 101.4] 102.1 101.7} 101.4] 102.1 101.9} 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 101.4} 101.4 
68] Nonferrous metals...........:ce 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 85.3 85.2 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 104.1 104.0] 1046] 104.4] 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.5 104.5 104.6 104.6 104.7 105.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 102.1 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... %o 101.9] 101.7} 102.1 102.0} 102.2} 102.1 102.3} 102.3] 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 1022] 102.3 
75| Computer equipment and ‘office machines... 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1 88.8 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment. 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.9 93.3 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.3 
78) Road vehicles.............. 100.2 | 100.3} 100.1 100.2} 100.3) 100.3} 1004] 100.3} 1004] 1006] 1006] 1009] 100.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruMENtS ANd APPArAtUS............seeseceseeeeeeeeceeees 100.9 | 100.9} 100.8} 101.1{ 101.2] 101.3] 101.3} 101.3] 101.4] 101.5] 1014] 1016] 101.5 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Intemational Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100] 
ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 
sitc 2001 2002 
rege Industry 
2 Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov 
O|;Food:and live animals:-2::.,...5.cascate-assadssenssatsasecccesos 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 94.5 96.3 96.6 98.7 97.5 97.7 


01 Meat and meat preparations...... 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates.. met Keno 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.1 

05| Vegetables, fruit, and dos eoues fresh or dy 101.5 99.3 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9} 108.1 102.2 | 105.0} 105.0} 106.7 107.6 | 106.3 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

UGC Ofsearaarase ar teck ccoserer tne mean ie une cate coos onvicws menage Thee 78.5 5 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.9 

Wi BOVELaGGS ANG tODACCO:.<..c.0ccs-cccccsssceresnncevarescostnecced 102.6} 103.0} 102.9} 102.9] 102.1 102.0] 102.7} 103.0} 102.7) 102.5) 102.6] 102.4} 102.5 

11 BOV Grades reenact tvcsesds motto vavscicnonbitieranexstsntiod 102.6 | 103.1 103.2} 103.2} 102.5] 102.3} 102.4] 1028] 102.4) 102.2) 102.2} 102.1 102.2 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
24| Cork and wood............. 
25 Pulp and waste papers. 5 

28 Metalliferous ores and pital e ceo 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, nes. . 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 97.3 89.6 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 98.1 88.6 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured...........ccccecceccseeesteeeeeeees 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 VOU 72.7 81.1 87.3 93.9 


5| Chemicals and related products, N.€-5. .......:0:00 
§2| Inorganic chemicals... x i : i ; ; f 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials Susy miaenaasonevoreaves 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 95.8 95.9 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............::sc 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.7 | 100.0 99.5 99.5 99.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57| Plastics in primary fOrMS.........csseseseseseeeeeeeee 

58} Plastics in nonprimary forms...... a 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ......scccsseseeeeeeees 


101.1 100.9 100.8 | 100.6 100.6 101.8 101.8} 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.5 99.6 
98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 91.0 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.6 93.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. etesadaael 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.4 99.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of | paper, ‘pulp, _ 

BN PAPOIDG GIA Carcecm essen eevemneseriersvianneetnondaeal 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 93.7 93.2 93.2 93.3 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 
68 Nonferrous metals... sprereen, 4 73.7 73.8 76.4 Pine 76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 Viet 76.4 76.0 76.4 
69| Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. acsahastteentetanaser ete 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.2 


97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.3 
99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.4 98.4 98.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment..... 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

BG MACHING WANS... cv cacuaceoss ae stone aenenanenaiined 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.5 
75 Computer equipment and office machines....................4 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 85.1 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.1 91.1 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.. R 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.9 
FEN) PROBS VOICES. 5 sssctic city sorcecasste ip nsoxcenscargesroreroanneed 100.2 | 100.3 / 1,001.0} 100.2} 100.1 100.2 | 100.0) 100.2; 100.3} 100.3} 100.3) 100.8! 100.7 


SSE POONBAN co acr) weet a ecrinieathnsit nose anes a RL, TODS 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


ANG OMIA OOS: IN: @iSa .-c.sevecedn secedcteccecvvecccecsseeecstel OOO 98.4 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.4 98.8 98.4 98.5 98.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
2001 2002 


Categor 
ae Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
97.6 98.0 98.0 | 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 


ALL COMMODITIES. .........::escsessssssesnsseenssssacessncasneeee 97.8 97.6 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 99.7 | 100.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. 100.7 | 101.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 90.9 90.4 


97.3 


99.7} 100.3] 100.4} 101.5} 104.0] 106.1 110.0} 107.8} 109.9 
100.0| 100.8} 100.9] 101.7] 104.5] 106.7} 111.0] 1084] 110.7 
98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7} 100.0] 100.7} 101.3} 102.1 102.2 


98.9 
99.4 
94.5 


91.4 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 
92.9 


83.8 


Industrial supplies and materials.........-...cseseeeeeeeeed 92.3 91.4 


93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 TELE 98.4 98.4 | 100.2 
85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.1 91.6 


Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 92.1 93.3 


FuCIS ANG RIICAINS ios. secsexsesaciiwusctvsivecssssnsvasseevnced 88.5 83.5 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 


excluding fuel and building materials............0+ 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.6 
Selected building MaterialS..........scscsseeeeeeeeeey 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.5 
GADIAllQOOUS a cccesssecsesecsearante-<scacaavernsscusseeeeaseee 99.7 99.4 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.4 


102.1 101.8] 101.8} 102.0} 101.8) 102.1 102.1 102.1 102.0 
97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.9 95.8 


100.9] 100.7} 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 101.2} 101.3} 101.4 


99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 
98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.7 
99.7 99.3 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.6 


99.6 99.5 | 100.7 108.8 | 106.7} 109.0 
97.8 97.8 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.0 


101.6 | 101.5 
98.1 


102.0 
97.3 


100.8 


99.1 
98.2 
99.9 


98.3 
97.2 


Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 
Nonelectrical MAChiINGry......:sececeseeeeeeeeesseerreeesed 


100.4 


99.8 
99.1 99.1 
100.5 


99.2 
97.7 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and ENGiNeS............+.++6 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive............-..+ 
Nondurables, MANufactured.........scecccsesseeerccreessees 
Durables, ManufAactured...........ccscceeeseecessceeceerees 


98.9 
97.5 


103.4 | 105.2 
97.9 97.9 


Agricultural COMMOGItICS............ccceseeeeseseeeeeeeneeees 
Nonagricultural commodities 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[2000 = 100] 


2002 
Category 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July ana Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
ALEC OMMODITIE Sircsyiaccaccantsscssrececbeeerss-cosescerattcesasd 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5 T 95.5 94.5 
Foods, feeds, and beVerageS...........sscseeeeeeeseeseeeed 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7 | 100.0} 100.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........+++4 99.5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5} 100.9} 102.7] 101.3} 1024) 102.0} 105.3] 106.0] 107.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c100eecee004 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.8 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.6 91.9 
FUGIS Arid MDT CANS cecnnvecearcsessnnascreeeee-coovescesote=sesed OOsT, 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.5 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 97.0 88.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products............s0000 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 85.3 88.5 91.8 97.1 97.4 87.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........ccscseceseeceseesessene { 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.7 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.8 

Materials associated with nondurable 

SUPplles ANGI Matenals:ccis,.ctercarcsececcerecevosaverssaceac|)  QOsT 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.4 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.3 99.7 99.8 
Selected building materials... 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 99.1 99.9 99.2 97,8 97.0 96.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 88.5 89.4 88.6 89.7 90.1 90.5 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............J 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.8 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 
Capital GOOAG: crecasarsaseeratarnaneaeitectcuen sek isosessiseensh 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 101.2 | 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 95.0 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 94.9 
Nonelectrical MaChinery......ssssescissecseseceesesesed 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............64) 100.0 100.1 99.8 100.1 99.9 100.1 99.9 100.1 100.2 100.2 100.3 100.6 100.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.............665 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.0 
Nondurables, manufactured 99.6 99,7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.4 99.6 99.4 
Durables, manufactured............cc0cccceeee 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 96.8 96.7 

Nonmanufactured consumer gOOds...........s00008 : : 


42. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100} 
Category 2000 2001 2002 
| Sept. | Dec. Mar. Sept. 

Alt TrEIGHE (INOUNG) ic cv eaves teens ccxssvetsvaancesrncescstvéenntartenton 100.2 seo 97.9 100.3 
Air freight (OUtbOUNG)........csssesssesesseecsesesseesesesseeeens 100.2! 100.2] 100.1 97.5 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)...........csssecsseeeeeees 103.1 99.9 101.9 114.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... isa 103.2 97.6 100.7 118.5 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG).......e-scsseesseerseeeeeee} 104.1} 101.0 93.5 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1999 2000 Le 2001 2002 
MW IV I ll [ Ml IV I ll lll IV I ll Il 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............eceseeseeseeeseeeneeeee 113.6 115.2 115.3 117.2 117.3 117.9 117.5 117.4 117.9 120.1 122.5 123.1 124.7 
Compensation per hour......... 123.4 | 127.0 131.4 |} 132.4] 135.0 136.3 | 137.3 137.5 | 137.8 138.3 139.3 140.8 142.6 
Real compensation per hour.. 107231) 10728) Ad OL5 AOS | Pdi tO ead Soe. eeeditig esd ATS 2:0) 225 einse2: 
Unit labor Costs........ see .| 110.4] 110.2) 114.0} 113.0) 115.4 115.6) 116.9} 117.1 116.8 | 115.1 113.7 | 1144] 114.3 
Unit nonlabor payment..............::sceeccesesserseteeeeeeenere] 114.1 115.3 | 110.7} 114.1 1125) AA2L08 AT 2SSN AA S:631 0 ti5-52 |) e752) 1930 A O53 ea ete 
Impliciipricedeflatorpecsrcasc-ceccspar-er-eacetewsetssssce-seer Lats} yea 112.8) 113.4] 113.7] 114.3] 115.2] 1158) 1164] 115.9} 1160] 116.2] 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSOMS...........c:cceecceseseeeseeseeeeees 112.9} 114.7] 114.7] 1164) 116.6) 117.1 116.7 | 1166] 117.2} 119.3) 121.8} 1223) 123.8 
Compensation; per houlizseusccsa-.cecccateceteneseserenecee snes 124.5 126.3 | 130.8 131.5 | 1343] 135.3] 136.3 136.3 | 136.7 137.2 138.2 139.5 | 141.2 
Real compensation per hour.. 106.6 107.2 | 110.0 109.8 | 111.1 111.2 110.9 110.1 110.2 Loe uhaleal 111.2 112.0 
Unit labor costs........... 110.3 | 110.1 114.0] 113.0] 115.2] 115.6] 1168] 1169] 1166) 115.0} 1134) 114.0} 114.0 
Unit nonlabor payments.. | 195:8:)| 117.0.) 142:3:] 115.63) 112:8)] 113:4:5) 113:8 |) 115:3))) 197-2))) 199.25) 12an7 5 12d 21-9 
Implicit price, detlatorezecncns.sw-ceancsonenre-aeee aves cence ceaniecs 112.3) 1126] 113.4] 113.9) 1143] 1148] 115.7] 1163] 1168] 1165] 1164] 116.8] 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........cseeeeseeeeeeeeed 114.7] 115.8] 117.8] 1183] 1195] 119.5] 1188] 119.4] 120.4] 123.5 | 1249] 236.7] 128.4 
Gompensation per NOU .....0.....:2-:-20cscceeseoessorasvecesers 121.2] 122.7| 1269] 127.8] 130.4] 131.7] 131.3] 131.9] 132.7] 133.6] 134.7) 136.2] 138.1 
Real compensation per NOur.............sseeeeeceseeeeeeeenes 103.7] 104.2] 106.7) 106.6) 107.9} 1082] 106.9} 106.5} 107.0; 107.8} 108.3) 108.6} 109.6 
STOCANUMIL COStS casunsse ser veeccesexecttcesssstcuintnasencsseereesseseace! 105.3| 105.7] 106.9) 107.5) 1086] 109.8} 110.8} 111.3} 111.7] 109.8} 109.5; 109.4} 109.5 

WiNHADONMCOStS ercetesrssceeseserasenscsccrebsncrarerseseoncecneensnsears 105.6} 106.0} 107.8} 108.0} 109.1 110.2} 110.6; 110.4} 110.3] 1082); 107.9) 107.5} 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs. 104.5| 1046] 104.5 | 106.3} 107.1 108.9 | 111.6} 113.5] 115.5) 114.1 114.0} 1145) 114.8 
UnitiprotitS osc eseccsscceess 5 127.7 | 126.0) 119.5} 118.8] 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9} 107.6} 107.6) 107.8} 104.9 
WintnonmtabOrm Pay Me DSi. naventere cater ceeesceres arse ceeenn 110.4} 110.1 108.4] 109.5] 107.7} 106.3} 106.9| 1089) 111.0) 1124) 112.4) 1128) 112.3 
Tmplicitinnice deta tonnecces.cncer--caaeseee seeosaeorsresvenseads 107.2| 107.4] 108.0} 108.5] 1086{ 1089] 109.3) 109.9} 110.5] 109.6) 109.4] 109.3} 109.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS............cceceseeseseeseeeseseesees 129.8 | 132.1 133.6 | 134.9) 135.4] 135.9] 135.4] 135.4| 136.4) 137.6] 140.9) 142.3] 144.2 
Compensation per NOur.....:.2..0..--00.scescssesavsceennvereed 1226] 1242] 131.4] 129.3] 132.2] 131.5] 132.0] 133.0] 133.3] 1343] 135.6] 1366 | 138.1 
Real compensation per NOUF..............s.seeeceeeeseeeee ees 104.9} 105.4] 110.5] 107.9| 109.4| 108.0} 107.4] 107.4) 107.5] 1083) 109.0] 1089} 109.6 
Unit labor costs 94.4 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.2 96.0 95.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44, Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Item 1960 | 4980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 
a 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS............seeeeeneeeseeeeseesees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 
Output per unit of capital services. on if talent 101.5 99.3 96.1 
Multifactor Productivity..........cccceseceeeeseeeeeeeeneereenaes 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 
QUIRDUE a siasartanectes ccvecevespectreeotuaaneeserestenuueawancsreverdseae' 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 
Inputs: 
La OM UR PUtereececse soccer ccseeesteseceas casversvedesevsexsrwencerexe-soreevac | 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 
Capital SOnViCe Suse scteesatnerasaxcraxareincesesteorrsesrase-s rere 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 
Capital per hour Of all PErSONS.......esesseeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeee 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........csseeeeeeeeeecereeeed 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 
Output per unit of capital SErviCeS..........:sseceeeeeeeeees 120.1 118.3 105.7} 100.0 96.6 
Multifactor productivity..............+ ee 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 
Out eran sstvarttesttresrteepeesererrnectccaneaieacccaateseerecee|) 212 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 
Inputs: 
LABOR iMPUrcesercess ste cvelerect-roctavertvrarvcestasserteenstarvavaatl 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 
GADIHAN SONI CES oe: oem es cance cen cusuaversevsnsseevensesnccie * 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. = 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 
Capital per hour Of all PerSONS...........:...csseeeeeee entrees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ccceceeeereseeeee eens 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 
Output per unit of Capital SErViCeS.............ccceeeseereeee 124.3 116.5) 100.9 101.6 97.5 
Multifactor productivity 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4 
Inputs: 
HOUTS'Of all DETSONSireeetescse-seorenttaeiressseceescrecevecescurnsened 92.0 104.2} 107.5} 104.8} 100.4 
Capital services... 74.7 95.8 97.9 
EMGNOY;--cceeeeeccemacee 92.5 99.9} 100.1 
Nonenergy materials.......... 75.0 92.5 93.6 
Purchased business services. “eo 92.1 
Combined units of all factor inDUtS...........cseeceeeerere 
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94.8 
97.7 
96.6 
85.7 


89.3 
87.7 
88.8 
97.0 


94.8 
97.9 
96.6 
85.5 


89.0 
87.3 
88.4 
96.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


95.4 
98.5 
97.1 
88.5 


91.8 
89.8 
91.1 
96.8 


95.3 
98.8 
97.1 
88.4 


91.8 
89.5 
91.0 
96.5 


101.9 
101.1 
100.4 
103.3 


101.4 
102.2 
103.7 
105.7 
103.0 


96.6 
100.3 
98.1 

92.8 


95.6 
92.6 
94.6 
96.3 


96.5 
100.3 
98.1 

92.6 


95.4 
92.3 
94.4 
96.3 


105.0 
104.0 
102.6 
108.7 


103.6 
104.5 
107.3 
111.3 
105.1 


97.3 
99.7 
98.4 
95.8 


98.0 
96.0 
97.3 
97.6 


97.5 
99.9 
98.6 
95.8 


97.8 
95.9 
97.2 
97.6 


109.0 
105.0 
105.0 
113.4 


104.0 
108.0 
109.5 
112.8 
110.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


112.8 
104.5 
106.1 
116.9 


103.7 
111.9 
107.0 
120.4 
108.9 


102.0 
100.5 
101.1 
105.2 


103.7 
104.7 
104.0 
101.5 


101.7 
100.2 
100.9 
105.1 


103.8 
104.9 
104.2 
101.5 


117.1 
105.6 
109.8 
123.5 


105.5 
116.9 
103.9 
120.4 
114.2 


104.8 
100.1 
102.6 
110.6 


106.4 
110.4 
107.7 
104.7 


104.5 

99.8 
102.4 
110.6 


106.6 
110.8 
108.0 
104.7 


124.3 
106.5 
113.2 
130.7 


105.2 
122.8 
109.2 
127.2 
116.8 


45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
— +— ——+- + + 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........ccseesessseeseseseseseses 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2} 100.5} 101.9} 102.6) 105.4) 107.8; 110.6) 113.5; 116.9} 118.2 
Compensation per hour....... 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7; 102.5} 104.5) 106.7) 110.1 113.5) 119.7} 125.2) 133.8} 137.7 
Real compensation per hour as 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0 107.6 111.2 111.4 
UMiIAbOnCOStS Rrexccnseasranetceseccecescenearecesaveeastseccpeetees 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5] 105.3) 108.2} 110.3) 114.4) 116.5 
Unitinonlabor/pay Ment s.cee.e- sc .eecesev sea encsstacecseneeesecs 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 102.5 106.4; 109.4) 113.3 117.1 114.5 113.9 112.0 114.7 
Implicit price: deflator: ic ccc-sscsscc-cccesonssccusttensssescedens 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8; 102.2) 104.0) 106.0) 107.7) 109.7; 110.6) 111.8) 1113.5) 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.3 112.9 116.2 117.5 
Compensation per hour.......... cone 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5} 102.2 104.3) 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 133.0 136.6 
Real compensation per NOur..............csscccsseeceeeseeeens 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.6} 104.5} 106.8; 110.6) 110.5 
Unit: labor COSTS es cccsmsctscracvosestuasescveassssautatesarenccedseewa 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0} 101.7) 102.5} 103.7} 104.2) 105.2} 108.0) 110.1 114.4) 116.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. aoe 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 103.0 106.9 110.4 113.5 118.0 115.7 1155 113.5 116.4 
Implicttpriceidetlatorier vsce--aenacecnes-eucbars sess aree cane een 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employee..........seesseceeeeeseeeeees { 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4) 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4; 111.7 114.7 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per hour............ 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 116.0 124.1 129.2 132.4 
Real compensation per hour... 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4); 107.0 
Total unit costs... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.0) 101.1 102.0| 101.2} 101.5) 103.3) 105.1 109.8} 112.9 

WIN ADORCOSTSecccessscscsnassanctestescsascsceuher-uscaqsensacessevaa 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.3) 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.8) 105.6) 110.3) 111.9 

Unitinonlabor Costs icccsscccs<csescuscassscenscch-cprascecscsts covsheses 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6; 100.9} 102.2} 103.5); 108.3) 115.8 
Unit profits oe 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2) 131.7) 139.0) 152.2) 156.9} 141.7) 131.7) 113.2) 100.5 
Unitinonlabor payMeOMts: --<csccercseno-+-rnpescncvsssencecoaensss 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5} 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.7} 109.5} 111.8 
Implicitipricedetlatorsecsc.sw vest ctr anaseoc scene susarsiecote anna 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 102.1 103.7; 105.1 105.5 106.2 106.6 107.3 110.0 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONs............ccseseseeseesseseeeeeeee 41.8 $4.2 70.1 92.9} 101.9 105.0} 109.0 112.8 117.6] 123.3 129.7 134.9 136.2 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 181.1 133.1 
Real compensation per hour... 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 100.2 101.0| 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0 104.9 109.0 107.7 
Unitilaboncoststrsc<srterutes-cecataesecctnvesncesescene ese 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.8] 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 
Unit nonlabor payments...........s:eseeseeeee 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8) 100.9) 102.8) 106.9} 109.9} 110.0} 103.7} 104.9) 107.0 
Implicit price deflator. 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0} 100.9} 102.0; 103.9) 104.8} 104.1 100.4 100.7) 103.2 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987=100] 


Industry 


COPPEF OFOS..cccccseseecesrscceesteeseccecasseruanseaccnners 
Gold:and SIIVEMOFES\ cnccsec-t-ovcn.ossecicartsesnecanastsss 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..... y 
Crude petroleum and natural QaS...........eeceeeeneees 
Crushed and broken StOne........seececeeeeeeeeeeneeeeee 


Manufacturing 
Meat DTOGUOtS ee trersacrisetsenvssspancnseesvuiiavnnserenrenme 
Daiy) PIOGUCIS ee ceces-ssccvscevecescccessstacanecreervneress 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.. 
GrainimilllrOdUGtoiresssssereessy seeseitesecesensneneeeeel 
Bakery PPOGUCtS i200 ccccsccsecsaserecccseveeenensrsveneserers 


Sugar and confectionery Products...........sesceeeeeee 
RalStanGlOllSicccssesecenesescrcccescssesstee casansessnercne==s 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
(GB) ORTSILES ECR asnecbobdoasodc Coeeno ba Losbossonnurcenencecrss 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...........cceeeeeeeeeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, Manmade.............:00s08+ 
Narrow fabric mills 
Knitting mills............ 

Textile finishing, ExCept WOOI.........:csseeeeeeeeeeerees 


CAMCISANGUGSisereswcaveseseer ars cree satrecascewcaaas. 
VarmancithnreagimiS:ccswcvscncss- ove syercseeosk ec dues ese 
Miscellaneous textile goods. . 
Men's and boys' furnishings.......... 

Women's and misses! OUterweal.........-.-.eseeeeeeee 


Women's and children's undergarments 
Hats, Caps, ANd MIIlINCrY..........eceeeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing Mills.............cseeceeseeeeeeeeeed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
WIGOCICOMIEINONS -vrastesetadssnanneseesrseeenescees 
Wood buildings and mobile homes. 
Miscellaneous wood products.. 
HOUSONONE FUMTWUN Gs nisnincev cess desciessssncecevantencreanes 


HNCONLANIRUN Ost veserneeaceverrecvanssev.ca-baraescsavenness 
Public building and related furniture..... i 
Partitions anid fIxtUnOSinessnenssacxresestsstraecduasasacnss 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures...........:cccceee 
Hei) OF pill Eescecoanceenonoocer reece eere coor Hnaorcerrer crn ron 


PADShITINGseasscrastusrensnstavisespcassnertsentranereravanets 
Paperboard MillS......:ccsccesrseeereenes A 
Paperboard containers And DOXES.........6ss0eseeeeeed 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 
NOWSDEDOIS tare recisircetyivivcercartistireestlussstalsweayae 


Miscellaneous publishing 
Commercial printing......... 
Manifold DUSINGSS fOFMS..........cseccseesseeseneseneeees 


GRGGUING CONGS, tis, sessccesincevasenectvdscrcesrenueikecesaxs 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING..........cceceeeeseeeeeeens 
Printing TAdG SEVICES sc .cccstccscscecvceccousrucenpuvosane 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... c 
Plastics materials and synthetics..........cseesseessees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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122.6 
239.9 
207.0 
142.5 
101.9 


102.9 
113.5 
123.5 
127.5 
107.6 


130.5 
151.4 
128.6 
116.3 
139.1 


140.2 
167.4 
117.1 
155.6 

97.2 


103.0 
155.4 
134.4 
200.3 
189.9 


352.3 
106.1 
111.3 
132.5 
124.4 


91.4 
104.6 
94.6 
146.5 
128.4 


111.2 
202.0 
131.9 
110.5 

78.8 


133.5 
135.3 
112.9 


46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 
industry | __sic__| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 

Miscellaneous chemical products...........seseseeeee i A : 125.6 
Petroleum refining.............ccesceeseees ae 180.2 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials............ aH i ; E 5 126.1 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 4 K ei I A i 82.9 
TIKES ANGHNNEMMUDOS=s-sssce-e ee e-eeae eevee eres escorts F A 145.9 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... : ‘ 5 115.4 
Fabricated rubber products, n.é.c.......... 144.7 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.... oH 145.4 
Footwear, Except rubDber............cccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeees A f i 146.2 
Flat QlaSStasmcsesscaehectanasntacue ene oinan ses tacuoscseceeccre i 5 4 140.4 
Glass and glassware, pressed or bIOWN.............- E i i 135.8 
Products of purchased glaSS............-.seessceeeeeeees . 3 1 137.2 
Cement, hydraulic. Sad 136.9 
SHUCtUCAl/CAY PrOGUCTS)<:.+.ccusresesseenverssesssseesese f 4 A 124.8 
Pottery and related Products.........s.scsesessscrsceeees i 4 MK 121.2 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products....... os A f 105.1 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 116.1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products......... eae c df H K 160.1 
lron and steel foundrieS............:.ceeeeeeeeees ar H é H 132.1 
Primary nonferrous metals 111.9 
Nonferrous rolling And drawing............sssseeseeesees i £ 118.0 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) Rae 129.7 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 4 154.3 
Metal cans and shipping containerS..........0sc.0000 i 4 H 159.5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...........sssceeeeeee A F i 125.4 
Plumbing and heating, except electric...............64 x r I 132.2 
Fabricated structural metal products...... oe R i 5 112.8 
Metal forgings and stampings..........-. sees H i i i 129.8 
Metal services, N.€.C...........006 . 135.7 
Ordnance and ACCESSOFIES, N.€.C.......ececeeeeeeeee eee 92.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............+ E ‘ i 109.2 
Engines and turbines...........cceceeeeeeseeeeens rere : . i 164.5 
Farm and garden machinery.............. ‘ 5 ; 139.6 
Construction and related machinery. dee 139.8 
Metalworking MACHINETY...........ceeeceeeseseeeeeeeereee r . i 129.8 
Special industry MAChHINETY...........eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 4 is 172.2 
General industrial MAChINETY...........seeceeeeeeteeeenee 4 { c 118.7 
Computer and office equipMent..............ceseeeeeeee i + Kl 2172.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery... 122.3 
Industrial MACHINEFY, N.C.C......cccceseesereeceeceneeseed 141.8 
Electric distribution CQUIDMENT.........c.eeeseeeeeeee eee i i 3 155.4 
Electrical industrial apparatus... 157.0 
Household appliances.............ssee 162.4 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 134.8 
Communications EquipMeNt..............ccceeeseeeeerees ; A ( 448.8 
Electronic components and accessories............+. 3 i a 1440.1 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 156.0 
Motor vehicles and CQUIPMENT..........-..eeeeeeneeeeeed d ‘ ; s 127.1 
Aircraft ANd PAMtS:....:c0.20.scecnnececerasccescearcessrons i" i K , 132.2 
Ship and boat building and repairing.........-.-...++ : : : 121.6 
Railroad CQUIPMENL.........eceereceeeeeeeneneeeeneseneney F 5 i 218.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, ANG PartS.......---sereeereereeee i i 5 419.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.............+. ; : : 113.3 
Search and navigation equipment......... F i 5 i 163.7 
Measuring and controlling GEVICES...........sceseeeeee ; ! : 158.5 
Medical instruments and supplies. 167.0 
Ophthalmic QOOdS.........-:seeereeeeees 250.2 
Photographic equipment & SUpplie€S..............++++ I! i i 169.4 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...........+.++0+ i F . H ; 144.9 
WMusicallinstrimmentsscssceees<srearezteeeesssanneneeveey= 1 - . : 105.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. 
Costume jewelry and notions 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


Railroad transportation 


Trucking, except local ' 
united states postal service 
Air transportation 


Telephone communications 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Cable and other pay TV services 
Electric utilities 
Gas utilities 


Industry 


Transportation 


Utilities 


Trade 


Saceees 4512,13,22(pts.) 


wesiees 481 
cornenee 483 
Banasts 484 


491 ,3(pts.) 


aenent 492,3(pts.) 


Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 


Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 
Hardware stores 


PCE 523 
Ananbed 525 


Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 


Department stores 


Variety stores 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores 
Grocery stores 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets... 
Retail bakeries. 


New and used car dealers 
Auto and home supply stores 
Gasoline service stations 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 
Women's clothing stores 


Family clothing stores 
Shoe stores...........00000 E 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 
Household appliance stores 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores 


Eating and drinking places 
Drug and proprietary stores... 
LIQUOR SIOFOS: Srcvitcosvannsananen 

Used merchandise stores 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 


Nonstore retailers 
Fuel dealers 
Feige SHOES, PG iCivicrireney cre cars cersancsatsancecncnsecens 


Commercial banks 
Hotels and motels 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 
Photographic studios, portrait 
Beauty shops 


Barber shops 


Finance and services 


Helers 10 OUIpul per employee. 


~ Heters to Output per Tull-time equivalent employee year On Tiscal Dasis. 
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Funeral services and crematories.... 
Automotive repair shops.. 
Motion picture theaters 


eraen 531 


Spire 533 
eseeptc 539 
ia Fe 541 


542 


resiced 546 


January 2003 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Peanuy. 2000 | 2001 1 r il IV WG iM IV 
United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 


' Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, | See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 


and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated _ Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 

by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Injury and Illness 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force 
United States ee te rte eect 128,105] 129,200 133,943] 136,297] 137,673) 139,368) 140,863) 141,815 
Canada..... as 14,177 14,308 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
Australia... 8,557 8,613 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
JAP aMecamersicosketeeeeccectcanroavet scart cusevensarsartivenecanearcesvonnce’ 65,040 65,470 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
FIANCE isc iscacessacsesnepsetgiessverreessenseees 24,570 24,640 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
Germany... 39,010 39,100 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
Welly Giireccsaccarcesaversct <ececsnsno-nuectsstecavastavsnasssdusetoucesssereesszates 22,910 22,570 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
IN@H@MANGS coca ccstsciaarcts sat verescxevoxeestvaseveceebuouecacvaceastse 6,950 7,100 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 
Sweden..........+ act 4,520 4,443 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
UIT KHON aos acct ee tee ana anne en annie ev ea nsenees enemy 28,410 28,430 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 
Participation rate’ 
United States secs ereee eer cheesaccsentcenntessvsseaeers 66.4 66.3 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Canada..... 65.9 65.5 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
PAUStCelll Osertectestcceeccscsereey -tottvacsdare cos suesonasSvoaseress coeteceenes 63.9 63.5 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
WEDAN cccccccerevastncvasvaccssevecceceenvessersnsereess csuaccheceaserabaeieannss 63.4 63.3 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
France.. 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
(GONNA caecty.stvenuteseariscansthaccticss canaseae tcvavircithacosseccteranste 58.2 67.7 57.1 Sid Sia, 57.6 52:5 - 
WAI Ss csessicson co eoccoew shanceces clive ntncausnaslun sks nha wap end vignb onesie hv 47.5 47.9 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
Netherlands. 57.8 58.6 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
Sweden... 65.7 64.5 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
rae Ch IN Ad ONT ec as esto vemes nase nce acensspansansnavepeseuneesvensvavna 63.1 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 
Employed 
WAM CStateis ore vercsteresccicecncsespisdetaaasionmstcgacecsinnoxercttinal 118,492 | 120,259 126,708 | 129,558) 131,463] 133,488] 135,208} 135,073 
Canada... ore 12,672 12,770 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
PAUISHY a hnsce siren svitecsscchsechacsstvecasovevalvovsvceuesevevaddrwencercs 7,660 7,699 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
22,020 21,740 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 ~ 
36,390 35,990 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
21,230 20,270 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
25,530 25,450 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 
Employment-population ratio” 
United States 61.5 61.7 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
Canada... 58.9 58.5 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
Australia... S72 56.8 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
Japan... 62.0 61.7 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
France.. 50.1 49.2 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 S11 - 
Germany.. 54.2 53.2 52.0 51.6 §2.3 52.6 52.8 - 
Italy....... 44.0 43.0 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
Netherlands. 54.5 54.7 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
Sweden... 62.0 58.5 S77 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
DTS. KGAA OI isi ss cen sadacieie crore ves vccnenivesciveveasevenssasesnenizsne 56.7 56.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 
Unemployed 
UGG RASS ssc sceess avrucenssavensscercesnaravansasnscostvvstonsvvhvannezsved 9,613 8,940 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Canada..... 1,505 1,539 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
Australia... 897 914 751 760 721 658 611 661 
Japan... 1,420 1,660 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
France.. 2,550 2,900 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
(GGT AUD a tree aeccecocauevasssvaoarovesueasvsortetcetecsspopessvni Ons 2,620 3,110 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
MEGA ssszcscer ems ont eee cyavseuosicceuesarvancss vusvedestoserats ine eins tiendbjansaes 1,680 2,300 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
ING@ET SMES aracrenieces cs tuvedlexcvervescrvatecerchrssivavrsuerspnusiienesies 390 470 470 400 310 270 240 ~ 
SWOCercanacrconne va nttetraccelabvavesicsecstianssatenstevensactan 255 415 440 445 368 313 260 228 
United Kingdom 2,880 2,980 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 
United States. 76 6.9 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Canada........ 10.6 10.8 8.8 8.4 7.7 7.0 6.1 6.4 
10.5 10.6 8.2 8.3 ral 7.0 6.3 6.7 
2.2 2.5 3.4 3.4 4.1 4.7 4.8 5.1 
10.4 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
7.3 10.2 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
5.6 6.6 6.4 5.3 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
5.6 9.3 9.9 10.1 8.4 7A 5.8 5.0 
10.1 10.5 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 5.5 - 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http:/www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
+ 
Output per hour = 
United States... - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1] 107.3} 113.8] 117.0] 121.3] 126.5} 135.3] 142.9) 145.6 
Canada... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8) 110.8] 112.4 109.7) 113.5) 113.1 116.0} 1184] 116.1 
Japan... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0} 101.7] 103.3) 111.0] 116.1 121.0} 121.2} 126.9) 134.1 128.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4) 113.2) 117.0) 127.0} 129.2} 129.5) 133.4) 134.1 
Denmark. 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4} 100.8 - = - - - - - - 
France........ 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6} 108.2) 113.9} 114.6} 121.9] 127.7] 132.7} 142.5] 146.3 
Germany..... 29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8} 109.5) 112.2} 113.9) 119.4] 120.3} 120.4| 127.9] 128.2 
Italy... 23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4) 104.9] 108.0) 108.1 109.9} 110.0} 109.9) 113.0} 115.0 
Netherlands... 18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99:6) 101.6) §113:2) 1182) 1202) 1223) 125.0) 1285) 133:8 - 
Norway....... 37.4 58.8 77.5 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9} 103.6] 104.5} 105.3 
Sweden 213 52.2 (AK) 94.6 95.5} 107.3} 119.4) 121.9] 124.5] 132.3] 139.5} 149.7] 158.0] 160.4 
United Kingdom. 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8) 103.9) 107.1] 104.9} 103.8} 105.2} 107.0} 111.6} 118.0) 119.8 
Output 
United States... - - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 1114.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 141.2 147.0 141.3 
33.4 58.9 83.6] 106.0 99.0} 105.9) 114.1 119.6} 119.6} 127.7} 132.8) 141.0] 148.8} 143.9 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1} 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.5} 100.2} 101.9) 107.6 99.1 
30.7 57.6 78.2| 101.0) 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2) 106.6} 113.8} 116.4) 118.0) 122.2} 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4; 102.8) 101.5 95.6] 105.6] 117.6) 106:7| 1715.2) 1157) 11534 122.9} 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7! 100.3] 104.9) 104.6} 109.7} 115.0) 118.7) 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1} 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4) 107.2) 105.4; 108.8} 110.7} 110.5] 113.9} 1146 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6) 108.1 108.7; 111.5) 114.8) 118.1 123.7 - 
57.4 90.6} 104.4] 100.9 99.0} 101.7) 104.6) 107.3) 110.3) 114.2} 113.7) 113.6] 110.2] 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.1) 104.1 101.9) 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0) 147.6] 157.8) 168.7) 167.4 
United Kingdom... 67.3 90.2 87.2| 105.4) 100.0) 101.4) 106.1 107.8; 108.5] 109.9} 110.8) 111.1 113.3} 110.7 
Total hours 
United States... 92.1 104.4; 107.5} 104.8) 100.4) 101.4) 103.6} 104.0/ 103.6) 105.4] 105.2} 104.4} 102.8 97.1 
Canada... 88.3) 107.1 114.6} 113.5} 103.9} 100.1; 103.0} 106.4) 109.0) 112.4) 117.5} 121.5} 125.6] 123.9 
Japan......... 77.8| 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
Belgium 170.7) 174.7} 119.7} 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.4 91.7 90.7 
Denmark. 136.5) 129.0} 101.1 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - - 
France.... 140.8; 148.5} 132.9} 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
Germany. 142.3} 136.3} 110.5} 100.1) 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
Italy... 97.6} 108.5) 113.8} 103.7} 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6} 100.5} 100.7 99.7 
Netherlands 170.5} 156.1 111.7) 101.4] 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.41 91.8 92.0 92.5 - 
Norway 153.6} 153.9} 134.7) 103.4) 100.8) 102.1 105.0) 106.6] 107.6} 112.0} 113.7) 109.6) 105.4} 103.4 
Sweden... 168.3) 154.7} 124.0} 116.4} 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3} 104.3} 105.8] 105.4; 106.8} 104.3 
United! Kingdomis.ccscceateoss st cctaorccssasccssvancsnda aint: 224.6] 208.8} 160.5} 118.1} 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7} 104.5] 104.5} 103.6 99.6 96.0 92.4 
Compensation per hour 
United States rer ei cassceicassietcecsssaectenesesnsoscnecvoers 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7) 105.6) 107.9] 109.4) 111.5} 117.4) 122.4 131.1 133.1 
Canada... 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0) 103.7) 106.0) 107.0} 109.3} 110.5) 112.3) 113.9] 117.8 
Japan.. 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4; 102.8) 104.9) 108.3) 109.2} 112.9} 115.8) 115.2) 114.5} 115.0 
Belgium...... 5.4 1Si7, 62'5 90.1 97.3; 104.8) 106.1 109.2} 110.9] 114.9) 1166) 1183) 121.1 125.9 
Denmark.... 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9} 104.6 ~ - - - - - - - 
France.... 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4; 102.6) 106.0) 110.0) 112.1 112.0} 112.6) 116.3) 120.8) 126.6 
Germany.... 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5} 106.4) 111.7) 117.5] 122.38] 124.7} 126.5) 129.3) 133.5} 137.7 
1.8 5:3 30.4 87.6 94.2} 105.7) 106.8; 111.3) 119.0} 123.0} 122.2) 1246) 127.8; 132.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3; 103.8) 108.2) 110.7) 113.0} 115.8} 120.6} 124.0) 131.0 - 
4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.0 147.6 
= 41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4} 100.0} 106.5) 1144) 119.4] 124.4) 129.3) 131.8] 137.2 
United Kingdom... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8] 104.6) 106.7) 107.9} 109.5} 113.9} 120.5} 129.6) 135.2} 140.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
- - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
26.4 Silat 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4, 101.1) 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1; 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5| 103.7 96.2 96.4| 103.7 99.7} 102.9) 105.4; 101.8} 101.7 
19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1} 104.5] 102.0) 104.7| 107.4) 104.4} 105.2] 107.4) 104.4} 106.6 
a 73) 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.1 113.4 113.1 115.4 
Netherlands....... 34.6 53:3) 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 - 
Norway.... 12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9) 104.8) 108.4; 110.8} 116.4) 125.7) 128.4) 134.0} 140.1 
Sweden... Ae “ss ced 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9] 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 85.5 
Wniked Kingdom are meccsecs-ccrceresecanessstsrreeersayeansnses 9.8 14.4 59.0 92.9] 100.1) 100.8 99.7} 102.9) 105.5) 108.2] 112.7) 116.2) 114.5) 117.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
UNG StALSS trace cenecsaccevaycevsisctee cdeaestauexccrecsscrssenens - - 78.8 93.7 97.6| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 91.4 
Canada... 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 
Japan... 11.0 15:5) 51.8 83.8 91.7} 115.4) 125.9) 131.7} 109.6 97.7 92.4} 101.2] 100.4 93.6 
Belgium... 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 67.0 
Denmark. 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.41 104.0} 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 73.7 
France..... 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4} 103.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 62.5 
Germany. 10.4 Weal 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2) 114.2) 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 76.2 
Italy... 15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 65.7 
Netherlands....... 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 - 
Norway... 11.1 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3; 106.4) 106.6) 102.1 103.5} 102.2 94.5 96.8 
Sweden... 16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 60.8 53.0 48.2 
United Kingdom... 15.6 19.1 77.7 93.9} 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2! 100.4) 105.7} 106.4 98.3 95.5 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


| inca 
1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 *| 1904°| 1995 * 1996 ‘| 1997] 1998 | 1999 *| 2000 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 4 > me . sa 
Total cases 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 d i 3 F x 
Lost workday case: 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 


Lost workdays.... 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - = = = ‘= 


tacnen forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases . 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 73 7A 

Lost woraiay) case 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 

Lost workdays........... 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - - - 
Mining 

Total cases ........... Nrathedssarcarevarcanes 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 47 

Lost Wena case 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 af 2.9 27, 3.0 


Lost workdays 


Construction 
Webbed CBSO S ec cesvercey cers sues tonto on sce ee doen Naseen CaN eUraep ROMER 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


General building contractors: 


Total cases 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 

Lost workday case: 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 51 44 4.0 b F 3.9 3.7 3.9 

Lost workdays. 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - = = = 
H struction, except buildina: 

Total cases sane ee 13.8 12.8 12.1 1g 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 7.6 

Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 43 43 44 3.8 3.7 


Lost workdays.... 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases . cence 
Lost workday .¢: CaseS......... 
Lost workdayS.......... 


Manufacturing 
Total cases 

Lost workday case: 
Lost workdayS.......2::0:0++ 
Durable goods: 
Total CASES ......:eeecee 
Lost workday case: 
Lost workdayS.........-2+ 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total GASES. sciessceesen 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS........-.....-++ 

Fumiture and fixtures: 


THAULGASSS  acectearit vis iecssttetesires oot ATyah wey acamhapehonen cadenateumevsy E 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 15 11.2 

Lost workday cases 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 59 5.9 

Lost workdays... - 128.4 - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and et broduets: 

Total cases we 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 

Lost workday cases 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 7 6.0 5.4 5.5 


Lost workdays... 160.5} 156.0] 152.2 - - - - - - ~ - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases .. ; 19.0 The 17.6 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 


Lost workday c: cases 

LOSE: WOPKOAYSicaiiecseessvacscseccoss 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases 

Lost WOrkdayS.....1.cccceee 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Electronic and other electrical equipment: 


Total cases . 91 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 6.7 

Lost workday cr cases... 3.8 f 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 29 

Lost workdays... 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - - - - 
Transportation sae 

Total cases . as 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 

Lost workday 6: cases 6.9 i ri 7A 78 79 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 

Lost workdays... 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - - - 
Instruments and related oreciebe 

Total cases 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 

Lost workday cases ma & 27 2.5 27 24 2.3 23 1.9 1.8 2.2 

Lost workdays......... 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases . 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 8.9 8.1 8.4 bed 

Lost workday cases 5.1 5.0 46 4.5 42 3.9 4.0 3.6 

LOSt WOIKCAYS, ccesueen aan 113.1] 104.0} 108.2 =|_ “ = -[_ aa = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996*| 19974| 1998* | 1999* | 2000‘ 


Industry and type of case* 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday case 
Lost workdays 


Food and kindred products: 


11.6 ee 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 - 
5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 46 4.4 43 4.2 - 


Total cases .... 18.5] 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.4 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 
Lost workday case 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 87 8.0 8.0 75 7.3 7.3 
Lost workdays 174.7] 202.6} 207.2| 211.9 - - = = = - = = 

Tobacco products: 

Total cases 8.7 Tea 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 67 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 


Lost workday cases... 


LOSE WOKGAVS i cecaneas codecs hace eens ayers eek eae ee meee 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - = - - 
Textile mill products: 

MOtal' CaSOS PPV t Stic ssorevcavase cneseea toned conevaseondapt cussevateseenons 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday CaseS............. a 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 

Lost workdays oe eae 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 

Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 

Lost workday case seed 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 28 3.0 

RKOG CH OAYS fe crcpee th thas tentes paterson tun ch oe emomenacseeeMeay GET 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday case 5.8 55 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 42 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 

Lost workdays....... 132.9] 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 - - - - - - - = 
Printing and publishina: 

Total cases 6.9 6.9 67 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 Sat 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS..........000+ 


Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases...... 3.2 Sal 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 ay. 24 2.3 nl 2.3 22 

LOSE WONKGBYSH. occas cvenctnciacetvarccaregetercssiacissdecesassascatemeenie 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - ~ - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

MUON OSS coacs cesses acrecenaenvein co pcan caxs mae pi aamsvsies ceaaenustoeganeard 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 52 47 48 46 43 3.9 41 3.7 

Lost workday cases 3.3 3.1 2.9 28 25 2.3 24 25) 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 


Lost wWorkdayS.........cc0 cece 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 
Lost workday cases.. 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 6.5 5.8 
Lost WOrkdayS......ccceeeeeee »f 147.2) 157.3] 150.9) 153.3 - - - - - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 5.3 48 45 43 4.5 5.0 4.3 
Lost workdays ‘ 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 ~ - - ~ - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 
Lost workday cases..... mK 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 5.1 48 43 44 43 
LOStIWONKd ay Sicenceeeec-c re cnersie rcerteanvarimmecrercarespiamcnereemaued) MI2IOI 1oasd 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases..... Bieeiavrsiaahs aucte sees eases 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 Pail - 
POST WOT AY Sicercree cnc canet concccatnonucaniprensarascree iar onungeiermtaraeenezees 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - = - 
Wholesale trade: 
SIOtAl CAGOS -sanncsciearercassssasozanver as ystiapasiear<eahrcrenicers asses oan. this 7.4 7.2 76 78 el, “5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 


Lost workday CaseS............ 
Lost workdayS......00...:c00e 


Retail trade: 
TOtal CASOS iasvcssssecerss- 8.1 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 aa PAs) - 
ROSUWONKGAYS saccecucssn ones soavensn . 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 24 2.4 2.9 2.9 Af 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases.. 9 ea 11 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 


Lost workdays... 


Total cases 5:5 6.0 6.2 The 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 52 49 4.9 
Lost workday cases.. : 27 2.8 28 30) ° 28 28 28 2.6 2.5 24 22 2.2 
Lost workdays | S12 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - - - - - 


1 Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ | 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average | Number. Number Percent 
TTOUall ie csaeevcaccanecveseecsccsescovecerssdacanecrenteancosevccadeeporenedantefaraescen 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,608 2,573 2,517 43 
HIGhWayilnG|don tenses tear iecncureetisrenryrresetveec= 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile EQUIPMENT........... seers 685 696 723 42 
Moving in same direction... 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 247 243 256 4 
Moving in intersection.. re enoed 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment... 289 279 295 5 
Non collision iNCident.........ccecceeesseersereeereeee 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION...........ceeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) inCident...........cserereeees 378 399 324 5 
QVGTEUEN OG! aoe see cacs <cvaprncackccecveseveteiscsresscaveuss 212 213 157 3 
PN RS EEL PE rca PEPE RC PRT EE ROPE CEC CORDS ERC oer COCTROCOOCCOSSONCOD TOS 263 280 247 4 
Workenstruck Dy a VENICIGs sccenesencnencceneveccaccevsrsdeusssevesacrtevard 376 370 383 6 
Water vehicle incident....... 105 84 90 2 
RAW rar. ccocaaesrccucensie 71 71 62 1 
PRSGRUNTS AIG VICHONIE OCG vo csnssedasnes sacssontnseonsess ccswnsucessuveansncessndeesvitn 1,015 930 902 15 
HHOMUGIS GS i ce casrenneee ce cuweseenteneacsvattrennensceecccveeere rns ovenree ete bseu vanes 766 677 639 11 
Shooting... 617 533 505 9 
Stabbing 68 66 58 1 
Other, INCIUGING: DOMDING: -cnvre cp ecene qe eee croenccunesavecvantcertenses 80 78 76 1 
SOlfANMUCS CM UOS se seccexreeny ores ansacuscesseccofecsshsotuesarnanvnversssneriresics 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and CQuipMeNt.............cssessseresteereeenenseenee 1,005 1,006 962 16 
Struck by object... hes 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object... 364 357 343 6 
Struck by flying ODjCCt.............s2ccceeesseseeseteeesees ae 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or Objects..........:0:e+ 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment Or MACHINETY...........sseesseerereeeeee 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............:c:seesseeseereeed 128 123 122 2 
Fall lS ceumncavensescsbiaretacvec enn asevsesecasccsrannaczossctvesnceceiscacassvassntesnesesaecsrprs 714 734 808 14 
Fall to lower level... 636 659 698 12 
Fall from ladder.. 106 110 122 2 
Fall from roof... 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaftold, ‘staging... 90 85 91 2 
FalOMSaAmn |OVEl scncsctecteecscone sevseccarecesaseecseccsdaeces 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 535 481 499 8 
COMACE WA GISCING CUITONE: cacaveuissencanenescnexseccvsnretansscacssussnoxacene 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. 7 Ae 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergentc substances. ec 112 100 96 2 
Inhalation of substances... 57 48 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency...... ; 92 94 83 1 
DIOWIING/ SUDIMEFSION Sis ocey treater tacessseeanssvrgverscalesngcntussioumevenan 73 75 59 1 


FIGS ANGIOXPIOSI OMS ooo aven ce wees aances scemnntes enteuncensdabsualnendnsnouastenced 


Othenavante Or OXDOSUTOS icssiicssteststa oa nccssss utrasiaataaccsstors 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 
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° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 

* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sertex Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 

Employment situation January 10 December February 7 January March 7 February 1; 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export 

Siica tadtaune January 14 December February 13 January March 13 February 38—42 
Producer Price Indexes January 15 December February 20 January March 14 February 2; 35—37 
SSeS... rrr 
Consumer Price indexes January.16 December February 21 January March 21 February 2; 32—34 
—— 
Real earnings January 16 December February 21 January March 21 February 14, 16 
nn SS 
Employment Cost Indexes January 30 4th quarter ' 4-3: 95—08 


Productivity and costs * February 6 4th quarter March 6 4th quarter — 2; 43—46 


